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Write and Iet us 
tell you the reason 
for this tremendous 
increase in tennage. 


ALPHA-LUX COMPAN Y, Inc. 


92 FRONT STREET NEW YORK 
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Foll Calli of 1929 


Beeker Type Coke Oven 
Capacity 





During the past year, 682 Becker Type By-Product 
Coke Ovens were placed in operation or under con- 
struction. These ovens will have an aggregate annual 
carbonizing capacity of over 5,360,000 tons of coal. 


Annual Coal 
Carbonizing 


No. Cc i 
PLANT AND LOCATION Gun wae 


Bethlehem Steel Company Johnstown, Pa 77 570,000 
Bethlehem Steel Company Sparrows Pt.,Md.... 61 353,000 
Davison Coke & Iron Company Pittsburgh, Pa 70 630,000 
Inland Steel Company Indiana Harbor,Ind.. 74 570,000 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. Aliquippa, Pa........ 81 852,000 
New England Fuel & 

Transportation Co. Everett, Mass 82 615,000 
Philadelphia Coke Company Philadelphia, Pa..... 74 728,000 
Providence Gas Company Providence, R.I..... 25 188,000 
Rainey-Wood Coke Company Swedeland, Pa...... 41 281,000 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. Rochester, N. Y 37 164,000 
Wisconsin Public Service Co. Sheboygan, Wis..... 15 45,000 

. Wisconsin Steel Company South Chicago, Ill.... 45 363,000 
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Construction Company 
Chicago Pittsburgh New York 


Offers a complete engineering service. It is prepared to make competent 
studies of coke plant projects, recommend, design and build appropriate 
new or auxiliary equipment and suggest the most efficient operating practice. 


Koppers equipment includes . . . Becker Type Oven Plants <« Benzol Plants <« Gas 
Producers ~ Water Gas Plants « Liquid Purification Plants <« By-Product Equipment 
Gas Dehydration Plants <« Material Handling Plants +*+ Phenol Removal Plants, Etc. 








FOR ECONOMICAL COKE AND GAS PRODUCTION 
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The Builders of Stacey Holders for Over 79 Years 


High pressure gas holder designed and furnished by The Stacey Manufacturing Company for the City of Santos Improvement Co., Santos, Brazil. 


AnExampleofShop Accuracy 


This holder of welded construction through- 
out, operated at 50 pounds working pressure, 
was designed and fabricated in the Stacey 
Manufacturing Company’s plant in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and shipped across the equator 
to Santos, Brazil, where it was assembled 
and welded by the local gas company engi- 


- neer using local labor. 


Each part of the assembled tank fitted per- 
fectly, demonstrating the accuracy of our 
shop fabrication. 


An order for a duplicate holder has been re- 
ceived and is now under construction in 
Santos, Brazil. 


We will be glad to serve you as well. 


High and low pressure gas holders to meet your requirements 


THE STACEY MANUFACTURING®. 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


J. FRANK STACEY, A. A. RANSHAW, Vice-President. 
President and General Mor W. D. BIRBECK, Sales Engineer. 
GEO. H. CRESSLER, General Sales, Mar. A. E. HARVEY, Sales Engineer. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





EDW. J. BAECHLE, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
FRANK O. PANDORF, Chief Engineer. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 


STACE 


SINCE 1851 
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PURIFIERS 





HIS four-compartment purifier was built by the SEMET-SOLVAY ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION at Havana for the Campania Cubana de Electricidad. Material was 
shipped direct and fabricated by electric arc welding on the site, resulting in important saving 


to the customer, 


Semet-Solvay Valves, Reversing Gas Manifold, an air piping system, for revivifying oxide, elevator 
and cover handling equipment are designed for efficient and enduring service. Trays are of 


exclusive patented construction, having no metal fastenings. 


Semet-Solvay Purifiers of all types are the standard of com- 
parison for the gas and by-product industries. 
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The Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, has installed this Smoot 
Exhaust Steam Accumulator at their Ottawa plant. This modern practice causes 
the steam driven blowers, etc., to become “reducing valves”’ between the boiler 
and the gas generators and this power is thus secured at almost zero cost. 


SMOOT EN GINEERING CORPORATION 


136 Liberty Street New York 


smOOT Cer Tre et 
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High Pressure Holder and Regulating House 


U.G. L 


REFORMING 
PROCESS 


.-. at Chester 


HE U. G. I. Reforming Process utilizes 
refinery oil gas of high heating value and 






















Operating Floor of Mechanical Generator 
Water Gas Sets 


high gravity to produce a gas of standard 
heating value and low gravity. 





In the Plant of the Philadelphia Electric 
Company at Chester, Pa., refinery oil gas of 
1500 B.t.u. with a gravity of 1.0 is reformed 
to give finished gas with a heating value of 
530 B.t.u. per cu. ft., with a gravity of .53. 


This process was developed by the U. G. I. 


research organization and is now available for 








gas company use Cottrell Precipitator and Napthalene Scrubber 


THE U. G.I. CONTRACTING COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 


INCORPORATED 
DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, PresIpENT 


Philadelphia Chicago 
Broad and Arch Streets Conway Building 








MAXIMUM RETURN TO CLIENTS PER DOLLAR INVESTED 
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REFRACTORIES LAST 


4500 HOURS 


IN THE CLINKER ZONE 





r 
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R&E 
CEMENTS 


for 


GAS PLANTS 


R & E * 3000 


You can’t find a better cement for all- 
around service in gas plants. &eE 
3000 air-sets to full strength; retains 
bend; makes brick dislodgement im- 
possibile when “barring , down ;” will not 
crumble. makes 
#3000 extremely efficient for hot or cold 
omy Fine texture permits extremely 
thin joints which, together with ite ex- 
cellent. bend, is a further safeguard 
against bricks ‘‘puiling out.”’ 
3000 will not bloat or puff at low 
mperatures; does not crumble or fall 
when equipment is ‘‘off the a ae 





ready for use in 
ib. steel 
drums. Try a drum today. 


“Moldit” 


We recommend Moldit for such work as 
monolithic floors, checker work and arches. 
it aveids delays in waiting for special 
tiles or brick. Just add a little fresh 
water and mold it into any desired shape. 
Moldit ‘‘air-sets”’ and attains full strength 
without heat. it does not shrink and 
meets the most severe requirements of 
modern construction. You can use Moildit 
under temperatures up to 3000° F. It's 
— to use, too. Add a jittle fresh water 

pour—no ramming, no hammering— 
just mold it.. Weighs only 100 tbs. 
molded. Shipped in convenient 100 tb. 
waterproof bags. 


“Moldit-A” 


Use Moldit-A ~. ge under tempera- 
tures between 200° F. and 2400° F. it 
works the same as ‘‘Moldit’’ and can be 
used for monolithic floors, standpipes, 
doors, etc., any place where great struc- 
tural strength is essential, or desired. 
j~ 9 other R & E Cements, Moldit-A air- 

sets and gains full strength without heat. 
it weighs approximately 100 ib. per cubic 
foot and is shipped in 100 tb. handy 
waterproof bags. 

Order a tom bags on trial teday. 


X 








There’s nothing “hypothetical” or 
“theoretical” about R&E #3000 
Refractory Cement when it can in- 
crease refractory life from 1500 
average hours to 4500 average 
hours in the clinker zone of water 
gas machines. 


R & E #3000 has done just that in 
one of the county’s largest gas 
plants. Itcando the same for you 
---why not use it? 


REFRACTORY & ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Engineering & Manufacturing Specialists in High Temperature Cements 


50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh Baltimore Philadelphia Chicago 


Rek 3000 
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Looking Ahead! 


. the present outlook for 

| the gas industry is most propitious, 

=| but how about the equipment and 

— || operating efficiencies with which you 

| are going to meet this increased 
favorable business? 


You are seriously handicapped if there is any indi- 
cation of equipment lameness or operating blindness 
in your plant, but whatever is necessary and required 
to enable you overcome these conditions and to 
meet the increased demands and enjoy the most 
profitable production, we can not only help you plan 


your program to do so, but can carry it through to 
a satisfactory and economical completion. 


Our broad experience in designing, building and 
operating coal carbonizing plants; our long and 
thorough training in this one field of endeavor; our 
vast reservoir of knowledge of this subject and our 
unusual engineering facilities especially fit us to 
serve you. 


Helpful, practical counsel, worthwhile suggestions 
and recommendations, and quick satisfactory action 
on any project, large or small—pertaining to coal 
gas manufacture. 


for more than 25 years 
anticipating the needs of the gas industry 


MAIN OFFICE — 24 STATE STREET, 


BRANCH OFFICE—205 W. WACKER DRIVE 
BATTERY PARK BLDG., NEW YORK 


ENGINEERING BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 


IMPROVED EQUIPMENT-RUSSELLENGINEERING CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS BUILDERS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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300,000 cu. ft. Pressure Holder, 32’ 10” 

_ diam. x 115’ 4” long, designed for 50 
Ibs. working pressure. Built at Chester, 
Pa. ; 


Two NOTES 
about this new GAS HOLDER 


First . that in the construction of 
this 300,000 cu. ft. Holder, the standard 
Cruse-Kemper practice was followed of 


calking every inch of the way; 


and Second : that once the tank 
was calked in assembly it was gas tight 
at the working pressure of 50 lbs.! It 


was not necessary to re-calk the holder 


after gas was put in! 


This care in assembly will be used on your next major 


installation by Cruse-Kemper. 


CRUSE-KEMPER CO. 


AMBLER, PA. 


Manufacturers of GAS HOLDERS and other major equipment units for the GAS INDUSTRY 
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CONNERSVILLE 
METER 


is a 
dependable 


recorder 
of 
gas flow 


Bulletin 305 shows other typical 
installations. 


THE CONNERSVILLE BLOWER 
COMPANY, INC.., 
12th St., & Columbia Ave.. 


Connersville, Indiana. 


Sales Offices 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
114 Liberty Street, New York 


CONNERSVILLE 


Blowers + Gas Pumps - Meters + Cycloidal Pumps 
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supported by nation-wide 


experience and facilities 


Ninety-four years ago — shortly after the first gas plant 
was founded in this country —American Meter Company 
opened its first factory. Today American Meter Company 
supplies the gas industry from ten trade-named factories 
strategically located from coast to coast. 


Each factory is an integral part of a comprehensive 
manufacturing organization, supervised by trained en- 
gineers. Each American Meter is made to the highest 
standards of accurate measurement and economical service. 


Old Types Improved 
New Types Developed 
A pioneer in the manufacture of gas meters, American 


Meter Company is still pioneering in the development of 
improved gas measuring and testing apparatus. 
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With increasing experiment and intensive research, the 
engineers of American Meter Company are constantly 
improving established meters, and developing new equip- 


ment to meet new requirements. 


Many Branches Provide 


Intensive Local Service 


The geographical distribution of American Meter Company 
branches assures quick delivery and prompt engineering 
and shop service. It also permits an intensive knowledge rm totimore 


of local conditions and their specific requirements. 

















Whenever you have a meter problem call in an Am- tea 
, ' SPO ge st 
7 erican Meter Company representative. He will gladly bring SS 


to its solution a personal interest, supported by the experi- 
ence of extensive laboratory experiment and of gas mea- st 


surement practically applied in every part of the country. 





“Gas Measurement Engineering,” a periodic publica- 
tion of American Meter Company will be of interest to 
you—also the complete index to this Company’s other 
printed information. We will be pleased to place your 


name on our mailing list. 


FE. EMENT 
ENGINEERS 





AMERICAN METER COMPANY 


Incorporated 






General Offices: 105 West 40th Street, New York, New York . . . . Established 1836 


Nothome!l Tults Meter orks 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF GAS METERS AND ALLIED APPARATUS 







Evteblned 1866 





= 
SALES ALBANY - BALTIMORE - BOSTON - CHICAGO . DALLAS - DENVER . ERIE - KANSAS CITY 


SERVICE LOS ANGELES - NEW YORK . PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - SAN FRANCISCO . TULSA 
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ARC-WELDED STEEL PURIFIERS 


Insure Low Investment Costs 
and 
Satisfactory and Efficient Removal of Sulphur 


The purifiers shown in above halftone were recently completed for a 


rapidly growing eastern company. 


The structure is divided by two partitions 
into three purifier boxes and the flow of 
gas is controlled by the valve manifold de- 
signed to permit the flow of gas thru the 
several compartments in the following ro- 


tation: 

A, AB, ABC, 

B, BA, BAC, 

a Cee | OS 
and any one section may be cut out for 
cleaning and filling. 


The reinforcement of the top deck and the 
covers is all on the underneath side, thus 
insuring against pockets for water to lodge 
in and cause depreciation by rusting. 


Unloading is facilitated by three self-seal- 
ing side doors, each 3’ 8” wide x 11 high, 
(one in each compartment). 


We shall be pleased to quote on your re- 
quirements. 


THE GAS MACHINERY COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Eastern Office: 812 Graybar Building, New York City 
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NOW 
EVENS & HOWARD 


is a part of 


GENERAL REFRACTORIES 2 


.. a more complete 
refractory service 
than ever before .. 


ITH the acquisition of the refractories 
properties of the Evens & Howard 

Fire Brick Co., comprising three large, mod- 
ern plants at St. Louis, Mo, and Stevens 
Pottery, Ga., General Refractories Co. offers 
“*to refractory users throughout the country 
a more complete service than ever before. 


General Refractories now offers you more 
extensive manufacturing facilities with 18 
plants distributed in Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Kentucky, Mlinois,. Missouri and Georgia, 
having a combined capacity of nearly 
1,200,000 brick per day. 


The well known Evens & Howard brands will 
continue to be manufactured by General 
Refractories and will benefit by the G. R. 
knowledge of refractory requirements and 
research facilities that have already proved 
their worth. 




















lt is our constant aim to produce refracto- 
ries best suited for individual requirements. 


GENERAL REFRACTORIES COMPANY 
106 South 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston Buffalo Chicago Cleveland 
Detroit Indianapolis New York 
Pittsburgh St. Louis San Francisco 


Evens & Howard Division:—St. Louis, Mo. 


3582 
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BUTANE .... 
for Gas Manufacture 
Gas Enrichment (5 A 


Peak Load Control 
PHILFUELS 


The 
PHILFUELS PROCESS 


Offers to the Gas Industry Many Advantages 


Reduced Plant Investment 

Long Term Protection on Fuel Prices and Delivery 

Minimum Labor Costs with Automatic Control 
Low Power and Maintenance Costs 

100% Thermal Efficiency Independent of Time Factor 

Gas of Constant Calorific Value and Unusual Purity 
Extreme Flexibility to Meet All Load Conditions 
Standard Units Available for Prompt Delivery 


The Following Communities are Supplied with Gas 
Manufactured by the Philfuels Process 


Calais, Maine Mapleton, lowa 
Cleveland, Tenn. Witahons S.D No. Manchester, Ind. 
Harrisonburg, Va. ee a ee Shenandoah, lowa 


Linton, Indiana Sheridan, Indiana 


PHILFUELS COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
General Motors Bldg. Detroit, Michigan 


Gas Manufacturing Division 
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BRISTOL’S RECORDING INSTRUMENTS SIMPLIFY OPERATION CONTROL 





Bristol’s Controller Adds 
Savings of Water and Labor 
to Efficient Purification 


Savings of both labor and water 
are added to the efficiency of 
condensation and _ purification 
when a Bristol Automatic Tem- 
perature Controller is installed 
on every condenser. 


With the actuating bulb located 
in the outlet ot the condenser 
and connected with the water 
supply valve, the Bristol Con- 
troller automatically adjusts the 
flow of water in the condenser. 
It eliminates hand control of the 
valve and prevents water from 
being wasted. At the same time, 
the operator is always sure that 
the gas in the condenser is being 
maintained at the correct tem- 
perature for proper condensa- 
tion and purification. 


Elsewhere in the purification 
process, Bristol Instruments ren- 
der equally valuable service. For 
there are numerous places where 
temperatures and also pressures 


Bristol’s Auto 
matic Tempera 


ture Controller. 





TRACE MARK 


RISTOLS 


REG.U.8.PAT. OFFICE 


The Most Extensive Line of 
Recording Instruments and 
Automatic Control Equipment. 


Pressure Gauges for both per- 
manent mounting and portable 
test work; Vacuum Gauges, 
Liquid Level Gauges, Thermom- 
eters, Pyrometers, Psychro- 
meters, Voltmeters, Ammeters, 
Wattmeters, Electrical Opera- 
tion Recorders, Mechanical Mo- 
tion Recorders Tachometers, etc. 
Also Automatic Control Equip- 
ment and Controller Valves for 
controlling temperature _pres- 
sure, liquid flow, liquid levels, 
etc., etc, 














must be kept within narrow lim- 
its for a proper cleansing of the 
gas. The same applies for the 
carburetted water gas machine 
and the distribution system. 


Wherever Bristol Instruments 
are correctly employed, you re- 
duce expenses and _ secure 
smoother operation. Always 
furnishing dependable records, 
they stand up under the hardest 





The Bristol Pro- 
meter Controller 
meets the require- 
ments for auto- 
matic regulation of 
high temperatures 


operating conditions. They are 
simple in design, rugged in con- 
struction, dust, fume and mois- 
ture proof. 


Engineering Service 
Without Obligation 


The proper application of 
Bristol Instruments to gas mak- 
ing and distribution is a task for 
our sales engineers. With a 
wide experience to aid them in 
making recommendations, these 
specialists will gladly make a sur- 
vey for you. No obligation is in- 
volved. Write today for a survey. 


The BRISTOL Company 


Branch Offices 
Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 


Birmingham 
Pittsburgh 


Detroit 


Waterbury, Conn. Aloon 


Denver 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Chicago 
St. Louis 
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OXWELDING REDUCES 
UP-KEEP COSTS 


HE economies of Oxwelded 

construction continue 
throughout the life of the pipe 
line. There is no leakage in an 
oxwelded line and there is no 
maintenance expense, for the 
joints will last as long as the pipe. 














LINDE OXYGEN 


The Linde Air Products Co. 
The Best of om 
Everything for Quuelq 
OxweELDING rrp bee a 
AND xwe —_ ene Co. 
Cuttinc Prest-O te 
Dissolved Acetylene 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 


UNION CARBIDE 
Union Carbide Sales Co. 






Units of 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


General Offices uCC] Sales Offices 


30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. in principal cities of the country 
65 Linde Plants—48 Prest-O-Lite Plants—174 Oxygen Warehouse Stocke— 
156 Acetylene Warehouse Stocks——42 Apparatus Wareh St 
245 Carbide Warehouse Stocks 
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= The Roots of future Cities- 


Growing cities of the future will increase the demand for 
Roots Meters. Gas Pumps, Liquid Pumps, Vacuum Pumps and 
Blowers. * New ventilating, conveying, transporting, vacuum 
heating and cleaning and sewage disposal methods are only a 
few of the problems that Roots Units will be called upon 
to solve. © Roots not only keeps abreast of the times — we 
think ahead. Let us straighten out your difficulties 
while they are still in the paper and plan stage. 
Our booklet 10-B1 will give you the idea in general. 


The P.H.2 EM.ROOTS CO. 


pois cetcng CONNERSVILLE,INDIANA  witysn. 
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REYNOLDS Single District Station 


Regulator Equipped with the 
.Reynolds Automatic Loader 







GAS CONTROL 
SINCE 1892 « « 
















“REYNOLDS 
>| PRODUCTS 


for all kinds of Pressure 
Reductions —for either 
artificial or natural gas. 
GOVERNORS— 


Intermediate Pressure | 



































Triplet Outlet | 
Holder 
PEAK LOAD EFFICIENCY == 
REGULATORS— | 
The difference between Peak Load and Peak Load Efficiency mee || 
is—absolute pressure control with uniform gas flow. This differ- rr 
ence is essential for positive gas regulation. Install a Reynolds Single and Double 








District Station 












Dead Weight 


District Station Regulator equipped with a Reynolds Auto- pret | 
matic Loader and make this difference your gain. | Automatic Quick | 

Write for complete. details and check the advantages of a ee 
Reynolds System before you specify or install your units. sey 





RE PAULL 


Gas Regulator C. “Mom 


Anderson, Indiana 


c 
Ea ster Service Compan ste 
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New 5,000,000 cubic foot holder (No. 11) of the Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y., 
CE-CO Holder Paints are protecting all the Holders of this company 


There is No Paint “Problem” 
with Ce-Co Gas Holder Paints 


We repeat: “There is No Paint ‘Problem’ ” in pro- 
tecting gas works structures. We have worked 


out for you adequate protection and also beauty 
in Ce-Co Technical Paints. 


The question then, merely resolves itself into— 
“Which color tone will best harmonize with our 
environment?” That's all. 


It matters not which color you select, there’s a 
Ce-Co Gas Holder Paint that will answer your 
specific purpose; the protection is inseparably 
mixed in each batch by our improved method of 
manufacture, based on formulae that have stood 
all tests for over half a century. 


CHEESMAN-ELLIOT 
COMPANY, INC. 


Established 1876 
TECHNICAL PAINT MAKERS 


639-647 Kent Avenue — Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Works at Brooklyn, N. Y. and Williamsport, Pa. 











These high quality, dependable, Ce-Co protective 
coatings for gas holders ate made in various shades 
which merge into the color scheme of the sur- 
roundings and dispel the ugliness of the great 
mass of steel so objectionable in some localities. 


These standard shades are:—No. 31 Williamsport 
Red, Beige, Stainless Drab, Public Service Drab, 
Public Service Gray, Low Visibility Gray, etc. 


For longer service, better protection and )asting 
good appearance of your holders, use and specify 
to your painting contractor, Ce-Co Gas Holder 
Paints. And so that you may know these paints 
better, send the coupon below, 


Send This Coupon To-Day! 


Cheesman-Elliot Company, Inc. 
639-647 Kent Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


We want to preserve and beautify our gas hoiders. Send literature 
and color cards telling us how this ean be done. 
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Producer Gas 


for Diluting 
Coke Oven Gas 


FFICIENT operation characterizes the plant of the 
Philadelphia Coke Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A few of the more than 70 Brown Instruments at the 
plant of the Philadelphia Coke Co. 


Accurate, permanent records, such as are produced by 
Brown Instruments, govern all processes there—ovens, pro- 
ducers and power house. 


Have the Brown Engineering Service make suggestions re- 
garding instruments in gas production. Write for full de- 
tails or quotations, or have an Engineer call. 


THe Brown INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
4473 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Branches in 20 principal cities 


Brown Instruments 


! "to measure is to economize " | 
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At right, the deLavaud 
annealing furnace. 
Every length of de 
rooggeed  oy is 

in such a furnace 
where controlled heat 
uniformly anneals the 
entire length. 
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Above is a deLavaud machine in action. 
The tilting ladle shown in the background 
holds the amount of iron to form one pipe. 


Sturdy, Flexible deLavaud pipe 


is always uniform in thickness 


No chance of deLavaud pipe being “sided.” 
A physical law assures the uniform thick- 
ness of the pipe walls. deLavaud pipe is 
made by pouring molten iron into a rapidly 
revolving cylindrical metal mold. The re- 
volving action holds the iron against the 
mold with a force which at all points is 
equal to 40 times the force of gravity. 


Immediately after coming from the ma- 
chines, every length of deLavaud pipe is 
annealed in an oven where temperatures 
are accurately controlled. This controlled 
annealing is responsible for the flexibility 
of the pipe metal. It is the reason why 


deLavaud pipe is free from casting strains 
and is so satisfactory to cut and tap. 


And, when it comes to strength, exhaus- 
tive tests by authoritative laboratories have 
proved that deLavaud pipe will stand 25% 
more pressure than any other cast iron pipe 
of equal thickness. 


deLavaud pipe is manufactured in ac- 
cordance with U. S. government specifica- 
tions. We are also making and furnishing 
this product in the various thicknesses and 
weights shown in the specifications of the 
American Water Works Association and 
the American Gas Association. Write for 
complete information. 


United States Pipe 
and Foundry Co., mcm pusagen, N. J. 


Sales Offices: Philadelphia Cleveland 
New York Pittsburgh Buffalo 


Chicago 


poet ed a of The Gi tom Minneapolis San Francisco 


Pipe Research Association a Seattle Los Angeles 
Kansas City 
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The law of averages 

stops the disc / 
everywhere an 

equal number 


of times ~— 


O one knows how the roulette wheel will stop next—(or at least 
they shouldn’t know). But one thing is sure—over a long period 
of trials it will stop an equal number of times in every position. 


And the law of averages distributes the stops on the Darling revolving 
gate discs in the same way. Every time the gate is closed the disc is 
in a different position—which affords a 360° wearing surface—hence 
—a greatly extended valve life. 


But what really creates this true disc and seat contact is the perfectly 
plain interior construction, free from ribs and irregular shapes with 
no pockets for collecting scale and dirt that can cause the parts to 
stick and jam in operation. 


The Darling Forged Steel Valves afford producers a safe valve where 
pressure is extremely high or unknown. The Darval Semi-steel valve 
provides long service for all general uses, both low and high pressures. 


DARLING VALVE & MFG. CO. 


Williamsport, Pa. 
New York Chicago Oklahoma City Houston 


DarRLING — 


GATE VALVES Bet" daa puree 
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ONTH after month of service .... 
mile after mile of trench ... . digging in 
every variety of soil... . thus for the past 
nine years has the Cleveland Baby Digger 
been steadily building for itself an unsur- 
passed record of proved performance. 


A specialized type of trencher adapted to the 
gas industry by practical men who under- 
stand thoroughly the requirements, It is 
only logical that each year finds the popu- 
larity of the Baby Digger mounting rapidly. 


Fundamentally correct in design the Baby 

Digger is backed by a construction of un- 

paralleled quality. No other equipment item 
eae will surpass this machine in paying dividends. 
for our new complete 


Catalog No. 10 Your company needs the Baby Digger. 


wing : BABY 


THE CLEVELAND 
TRENCHER COMPANY 


“Pioneers of the Small Trencher” 


20100 St. Clair Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Pe stieiss. 


“For ver joint on every line” 


ey, ta W. y tolerate 


pipe line leaks 
and money losses 
—when Vicetaulie 
Couplings insure 
100% leak-proof 
lines—at low cost 


Mail the Coupon 
for Vietaulie Bulletin 


For all sizes of steel, wrought 
iron, cast iron and spiral weld 
pipe—any pressure. Mail the 
coupon for detailed information. 


VICTAULIC COMPANY OF AMERICA 
26 Broadway New York 


FLEXIBLE LEAK-PROOF 


“For every joint on 
every line” 


REG.U.S&.PAT. OFF. 


PIPE COUPLINGS 


VICTAULIC 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Mid Continent 
HANLON-WATERS, INC. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Pacific Coast 
DUCOMMUN CORPORATION 
Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, California 
Western Pennsylvania 
PITTSBURGH SUPPLY COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Illinois, Indiana 
BELL and GOSSETT 
Chicago, Illinois 
Ohio 
CASE HARDENING SERVICE CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa 
F. S. VAN BERGEN 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Canada 
D. B. MceWILLIAMS 
Toronto, Canada 
West Virginia and Kentucky 


THE McJUNKIN SUPPLY CO. 
Charleston, West Virginia 


FOR CRUDE OIL GAS WATER SEWAGE COMPRESSED AIR ETC. 








For uses, installations, 
specifications and 
prices, fill in and mail 
this coupon. 


VICTAULIC COMPANY OF AMERICA 
26 Broadway New York 


Please send me Victaulic Bulletin No. 7 
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The pierced, white hot Seamless billet is con- 
veyed to a mill where it is given a series of passes 
through rolls which reduce the outside diameter. 
Simultaneously with the pressure of the rolls on 
the outside, a mandrel on the inside of the tube 
controls the inside diameter, and thus the tube 
wall is reduced to the desired thickness accom- 
panied by a corresponding elongation of the tube. 


From Ore to Finished 
Pipe or Tube—Pitts- 
burgh Seamless is 
the product of 
one Company’s 
Resources 


and Skill. 
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Twenty-five years’ experience in the manufac- 
ture of seamless steel tubular products have en- 
abled us to develop manufacturing processes 
that assure a fine exactness and a surplus of 
strength and safety in every Pittsburgh Seamless 
Pipe or Tube. 


Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. 


Division oF 


(Pitsburg Steet Co.) 
New York Houston 


Pittsburgh Chicago Detroit St. Louis Tulsa 


Pittsburgh_Seamless 


CASING Lengths up to 45 feet, 

OIL WELL TUBING depending on size and 

DRILL PIPE wall thickness. Sizes 
LINE PIPE 14” to 14” O. D. 
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THE BARTLETT HAYWARD COMPANY 


Main Office and Works Pershing Square Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. New York City 





DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 
Complete Coal Gas Plants 
Carburetted Water Gas Plants 
Blue Water Gas Plants 
Oil Gas Plants 
By-Product Plants 
De Brouwer Charging and Discharging Machines 
Salt Water and Fresh Water Condensers 
Tar Extractors 
Purifiers 


B. H. Co. Vertical Centrifugal Scrubbers 


(Feld Type) 


B. H. Co. Thickener 


(Genter Type) 


Steel Tanks 
Vertical Waste Heat Boilers 
B. H. Co. Westling Valve 


(Patent Applied For) 


Fast’s Flexible Couplings 


GAS HOLDERS 


Tue Barttett Haywarp CoMpPANy’s MAIN PLANT 
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HE GAS INDUSTRY will find it 

increasingly necessary to keep 
posted on those municipal problems 
which have to do with the growth and de- 
velopment of cities along purely civic 
lines. Thus, any future changes in the na- 
ture of street paving, availability of sites 
for future gas storage in outlying districts, 
and other contingencies must be foreseen 
well in advance. This obviously necessi- 
tates an intimate knowledge of what the 
city government is thinking about as re- 
gards future developments. 

Of late many of the larger cities have 
been devoting more than passing attention 
to the matter of housing, particularly as it 
applies to the abolishment of the slum sec- 
tions. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that England and Continental 
Europe have made great strides in wiping 
out such city blots. And, in place of the 
slums, they have erected living quarters 
that are attractive architecturally and con- 
ducive to the good health and well being 
of their occupants. In the latter regard, 
these housing projects make use of the 
latest sanitary and other similar equip- 
met. 

Some day, in the not distant future, 
American cities will actively emulate the 
good housing work done in Europe and 
when such a time arrives the Gas Industry 


Gas and Municipal Housing 





should make an active bid for the installa- 
tion of modern gas fired water heaters, 
ranges, laundry equipment, incinerators, 
refrigerators, and house heating furnaces. 
These and only these appliances will lay 
the smoke nuisance and promote the 
greatest health. 

There are many who will aver that these 
appliances would be too costly to install 
and operate, particularly for the average 
workmen who would constitute the occu- 
pants. But, if we will bear in mind that 
house insulation is coming rapidly to the 
fore, that it costs somebody real money to 
have ashes and garbage carted away, that 
someone must pay the bill for increased 
hospital facilities and medicine on account 
of ailments due to breathing smoke, and 
that, after all, we are a quite wealthy na- 
tion and somehow manage to accomplish 
the “impossible” *in a habitual sort of 
way, the suggested gas fired equipment 
would seem to be in order. 

It would appear that the housing matter 
is one to keep in mind, so that, if a certain 
city government should come to a gas com- 
pany with the plans and details of a large 
project of this nature and ask what could 
be done to supply gas for most of the occu- 
pants’ needs, there would not be any undue 
“wool-gathering” and unnecessary show of 
unfamiliarity with the subject. 
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Gas Dispatching—a New 
Function in Distribution 


VING gas at the right point at the right time in a 
Hic distribution system is essential to good service. 

This requires advance programming, both of pro- 
duction and of transmission. It requires more than this; 
it demands that there be some responsible office constant- 
ly watching production, holder supplies, gas demand, and 
distribution pressures, alert to unexpected problems and 
competent to care for them when they arise. Elsewhere 
in this issue the Detroit scheme for handling gas dis- 
patching and the meeting of distribution emergencies is 
described. 


More than ever the gas industry is approaching an 
inter-connected regional status. Natural gas is doing 
much to tie together various communities and various 
distribution systems. Long-distance high-pressure trans- 
mission of coke-oven gas is another factor working to 
this end. By skillful management, interconnected sys- 
tems afford great economy in the gas business, just as in 
electrical-power supply. We need more such systems; 
but they bring with them new problems. Some impor- 
tant ones of this group are discussed in the article re- 
ferred to, by Mr. Wiest. This articie will bear careful 
study, not only by those who have dispatching problems 
today, but also by those who have prospects of inter- 
connection and the attendant complications. 


Public-Utility Gas 
Should Be Extended 


HE BEST available data regarding gaseous fuel 
supply in the United States indicate that only 


33 per cent of the volume and 27 per cent of the 
B.t.u. now marketed or used as gaseous fuel is handled 
by the public-utility gas systems of the country. This is 
rather a shockingly low percentage for the combined 
services of the natural-gas and the manufactured-gas 
divisions of the industry. 


One of the immediate problems in expanding to higher 
percentages the utility phases of the gas business is to 
take full advantage of the supplies of propane, butane, 
and still gases now inadequately utilized in this country. 
Mr. A. M. Beebee discussed this subject very effectively 
before the recent meeting of the New England Gas As- 
sociation. In this issue we publish rather a comprehen- 
sive resume of Mr. Beebee’s paper and we urge that both 
engineers and executives of the industry study its dis- 
cussion with great care. 


There seems to be no doubt that there are at least 
twice as many heat units in propane, butane, and petro- 
leum refinery still gases now available and adaptable 
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to utility-company service as are handled through all 
of the manufactured-gas utility systems of the United 
States. The total is almost equal to the entire amount 
of heat served by the natural-gas public-utility companies 
of the country. If these trillions of heat units are not 
largely taken over for public service by the utility com- 
panies it will be a great misfortune. It will be a serious 
mistake from all points of view to have the development 
of those gaseous fuel supplies take place solely through 
direct industrial use. There are a few cases in 
which such direct industrial use doubtless can be justi- 
fied on pure economic grounds. But in most instances 
both the industries served and the general public will be 
better off if the bulk of the transmission systems be part 
of the public-utility enterprises of the country. Mr. Bee- 
bee points the way to this desirable end. 


Wanted: 
Cooks 


E RECENTLY READ of an electric appliance 

\\ salesman who literally makes a “killing” be- 
cause he is on such intimate terms with the 
appliances he puts in the homes that he can cook on any 


and all of them just about as good as the best woman 
cook one might care to mention. 


It is perhaps a fact that a man is either a good hand 
at cooking or else so helpless in the kitchen that he 
scarcely knows how to operate a can opener that really 
works; there seems to be no middle ground in the mat- 
ter. Considering those in the former category, we 
know of any number of males who can “sail into’ a 
combination of flour, butter, yeast powder, salt, and 
milk, and turn out a mess of waffles that would do cred- 
it to the best waffle shop extant. And so on, for beef- 
steaks broiled to a tantalizing nicety and other nomely 
culinary accomplishments. Or if further substantiation 
is requested, we can call to mind a chemist of high 
standing in his profession who claimed never to miss it 
when at odd times he turned his deft fingers, so te 
speak, from the test tube to the pie pan. Incidentally, 
he by no means considered pie making as his master- 
piece on the gas range but ceded the palm to his Baked 
Alaskas. 


All of which, we believe, is nourishing proof that the 
aforementioned electric appliance salesman’s ability 
cannot be more than fifty percent out of the ordinary. 

We are sufficiently chesty to believe that in our own 
ranks of gas appliance salesmen there are a goodly 
number who can turn a trick or two in the kitchen, even 
if most of them wouldn’t admit it. And, while we are 
not recommending that the appliance salesmen start 
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forthwith on a campaign with flour and lard ammuni- 
tion, any ability in this connection might be a good card 
to hold up the sleeve in an emergency. 


~—_—_ 


Progressivism 
to the Fore 


HE DEVELOPMENT and acceptance of ac- 
cessories for the many gas appliances offered 
for sale have been remarkable during the past 

And the end is not yet in sight. 

We can vividly recall the hue and cry that arose some 
twenty years ago when 
it was suggested that 
gas companies offer for 
sale a small portable 
baking oven for use 
over the top range 
burner. Came apace a 
dire and horrific quak- 
ing anent the loss’ of 
gas and a somewhat 
sulphurous admonition 
that the top burner was 
not supposed to be 
used for baking and 
roasting. But, we have 
outgrown these pains 
of development, even if 
the house furnishing 
stores did profit by 
them in the old days. 

In turn, most of us 
oldsters can remember 
the creepy aversion to 

safety cocks, lighters, 
safety pilots, conver- 
sion jobs, and the like. Now, most of these find a wide 
and general acceptance, but more are needed. 

In a recent article in Delineator some suggestions 
were made as to what is needed on the present gas 
range and from these we salvage the one having to do 
with the broiling oven. Therein it was suggested that 
for broiling small quantities of food too much gas is 
consumed and it was pointed out that it might be possi- 
ble to segregate or somehow partition off one burner 
and only use the other. Thus, the consumption would 
be cut in half when broiling only a relatively small vol- 
ume of food. 

Here, it would seem, our old friend, the top burner, 
might again do a good turn as a pinch hitter. Perhaps 
a small portable broiling device that would not ruth- 
lessly precipitate the juices and grease into the burner 
ports could be developed for use over the top burner. 
Such a crude device was in vogue some years back for 
use with an oil range. If we throw up our hands at 


few years. 





the suggestion, we can be reassured in that we have a 
portable baker for the top burner, which now finds a 





Are you like the old woman “who had so many 
children she dodn’t know what to do’? 
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And, such accessories are a means to the 


ready sale. 
end of bolstering the cooking load. 

We should foster any proven devices that will in- 
crease the flexibility of gas utilization. 


— —— $—_—_—_- 


Setting a New 
Social Standard 


HE National Business Survey Conference organ- 
T ized for the stabilization of employment and pro- 

motion of prosperity has recently issued one of 
its news bulletins containing a highly significant para- 
graph on renewed busi- 
ness prosperity. 

“This 
became possible be- 
cause of the collective 
sense, the 
courage and enterprise 
of all kinds of Ameri- 
cans, in business and 
out. We do, however, 
need to continue to ap- 
ply these qualities, es- 
pecially for the next 
weeks. Careful 
planning and coopera- 
tion can improve buy- 
ing power still further 
and can help to relieve 
individual ha rdsh ip. 
Three months is a short 
period in the evolution 
of business, but a long 
time to the worker out 
of a job, even if he has 
accumulated savings.” 

A wholly new social philosophy is to be seen in the 
last sentence. There is in it a clear evidence of fine 
cooperation and a recognition of common interest be- 
tween employing company and employee. 

There is no less definite a common interest between 
public-utility owner and public-utility customer. We 
only wish that this truth might be as clearly recognized. 
We hope that it will not take another stock-market 
crash or a threat of hard times to establish an apprecia- 
tion of it. 


improvement 





common 


few 


——-& -— — 


Off toa 
Good Start 


HE First Natural Regional Gas Sales Conference, 

a synopsis of which appears elsewhere in this issue, 
was a model from which many gas associations can 
mould their meetings. It embodied those essentials 
which make for any successful gathering of this nature 
—an enthusiastic and representative attendance, live 
papers, and efficient handling. A. G. A. did a first rate 
job in originating these conferences. 
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New Sheboygan Plant Cuts Corners With Modern Equipment 


1. Coke screening station and Storage Bins. 
2. Substation, Electric Annex and Compressor 
House. 1,500 M. holder at right. 3. Exhauster 
House. Tar Decanting Tank and Small Tar 
‘Tanks in foreground. Condensers in rear of 
tanks. Gas main from ovens overhead. Purifier 
at right. 4. Coke Quenching Station. Coke Con- 
veyor in foreground. 5. Pusher side of Ovens. 
Coal Bins and Producer House Gas Main in 
above foreground. Tar Decanting Tank at right 
front. Oven Stack at left. 
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The New Coke Oven Plant 


At Sheboygan Wisconsin 


G. G. ELLERBROCK 


APID expansion in both the domestic and in- 
dustrial consumption of gas in Sheboygan and 
adjacent territory, made necessary an increas¢ 
in our plant capacity to adequately care for such 
a demand. Anticipating the future demand on the 
basis of the present-growth, a coke oven plant with a 
maximum daily capacity of 1,500,000 cubic feet of gas was 
finally selected, but only after a careful study had been 
made of all those factors peculiar to our own problem. 

The economic features that most influenced our de- 
cision to build a coke oven plant were ; 

1—Good yield of gas with a high thermal value. 

2—The potential market for coke very favorable. 

3—Good yearly load factor. 

4—Degradation of coke very small. 

5—The ability to meet varying 
through the use of producer gas. 

We will take each factor named above and analyze 
it somewhat. 

The first factor, good yield of gas with a high thermal 
value, speaks for itself, as every student of the differ- 
ent processes of gas manufacture knows the modern 
coke oven is a machine of high efficiency, producing a 
good gas yield of high heating value. 

Factor two, potential market for coke very favorable, 
is one of prime importance and a study applied to coal 
gas plants, will show very clearly how important the 
coke credit is in the final cost of the gas. Coal gas can 
be made very cheaply if the differential between the 
cost of coal and the selling price of coke is sufficient. 
In our own locality we have built up a good coke busi- 
ness and the prospects for the future sale of coke are 
very good. 


load conditions 


Influence of Seasonal Demands 

Factor three, good yearly load factor, ranks with an 
assured coke market, as one of major importance. An 
improved load factor offers the greatest opportunity for 
a reduction in the production cost of gas. We have in 
Sheboygan one of those situations rarely found in the 
gas industry, a summer load that exceeds the winter 
demand. This increased summer consumption is due to 
two things, a large water heating load and an increased 
domestic cooking load. The increase in the waterheat- 
ing and cooking demand is partly due to the gas con- 
sumed by several summer vacation colonies, which are 
in close proximity to Sheboygan. Thus that factor 
most feared of by gas men, namely, the winter house 
heating load, works to our advantage in smoothing out 
the yearly load curve. The periods of demand for sum- 





Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 





mer water heating and cooking and winter house heat- 
ing fortunately do not overlap. The former includes 
the period from the month of April to the month of 
October, while the latter includes the period from Sep- 
tember to May. It was probably this factor more than 
any other, that influenced our decision in favor of a 
coke oven plant, 

Factor four, degradation of coke very small, does 
not appear to be worthy of mention at first glance, but 
the amount of degradation or breakage of the coke has 
a direct bearing on the coke credit and thus an indirect 
bearing on the production cost of the gas. The coke 
produced from the modern coke oven has a hard, dense 
structure and thus breakage is held to a minimum. 

Factor five, the production of a flexible amount of 
surplus gas to meet varying load conditions is explained 
as follows: Since the ovens are heated with producer 
gas, the entire production of coal gas is available for 
distribution, although when conditions warrant it, any 
percentage of the under-firing gas may readily be re- 
placed by coke oven gas. : 


Modern Equipment Installed 


The plant is equipped with the latest and most effi- 
cient machinery and facilities to give the most econom- 
ical and satisfactory service in the production of a high 
quality gas. 

A step by step description of the plant layout and 
equipment may be in order at this point. The coal 
handling system consists of the following pieces of 
equipment. A track hopper approximately twelve feet 
square lined with vitrified brick, receives coal directly 
from cars and feeds a 24 inch motor driven apron con- 
veyor, which in turn discharges the coal into a motor- 
driven hammermill designed to pulverize 50 tons of coal 
per hour. The coal is pulverized to such a fineness that 
85 percent will pass through a screen having 1%” open- 
ings. After leaving the hammermill, the pulverized 
coal is received into a concrete balancing hopper which 
is lined with vitrified brick. This balancing hopper 
feeds an automatic loader, which delivers the coal to a 
skip hoist bucket. The skip bucket elevates the coal 
from the balancing hopper to a receiving hopper. Two 
storage bins, one of 175 and one of 75 ton capacity re- 
ceive the coal from the receiving hopper by means of 
chutes. These chutes are provided with gates so that 
the coal can be delivered either to the 75 ton or 175 
ton bin. This arrangement allows for the mixing of 


high and low volatile coals by means of mixing belts 
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placed under the two bins. The ovens are charged from 
the top by means of a motor driven coal charging larry 
car which conveys the coal from the coal storage bins 
to the coke ovens. 


Gas Production Equipment 

The gas production equipment consists of 15 Becker 
type coke ovens, 9 feet 6 inches high, 20 feet 7 inches 
long and 134 inches average width with a 34 inch taper. 
It is interesting to note that these coke ovens are among 
the smallest of their type ever built, having a capacity 
of approximately 4.08 tons of coal each. The ovens are 
equipped to burn either oven gas or producer gas. The 
oven doors are self sealing, thus eliminating the use of 
a patching material to make them airtight. Regulation 
of pressures on the oven gas collecting main, oven fuel 
gas main and in the waste gas flue are performed me- 
chanically by means of automatic regulators. The stack 
or chimney for supplying the necessary draft and for 
carrying off the combustion products from the ovens, is 
of radial brick construction, 4 feet in diameter at the 
top and 200 feet high. A perforated radial brick lin- 
ing 4 inches thick extends 50 feet in height from the 
base of the stack. 

The producer for supplying the necessary fuel gas 
to the ovens, is of the Kerpely center-feed type, 8 feet 
6 inches in diameter. This producer is equipped with a 
revolving cast iron grate. This rotating grate, as well 
as the ash pan, are motor driven through the necessary 
speed reducers, line shafting, gear mechanism, etc. This 
rotating ash pan makes the producer self-cleaning, elim- 
inating arduous manual cleaning. The same motor that 
drives the grate mechanism, also actuates the revolving 
feed hopper with distributing feeder. This revolving 
feeder distributes the coal evenly over the producer fuel 
bed, eliminating the piling up of fuel in the center of 
the producer, which is a familiar fault of center feed 
producers. There is a water jacket surrounding the pro- 
ducer shell which generates steam at 15 pounds pres- 
sure for use under the producer. 

Fuel for the producer, generally pea size coke 
(over a % inch screen) is supplied to the producer 
from an overhead bin of 18 tons capacity. Air is sup- 
plied to the producer by two turbo-type air blowers, one 
motor driven and the other driven by a steam turbine. 
This arrangement insures continuity of supply during 
emergency periods. These blowers have a capacity of 
115,000 cubic feet of free air per hour, against a dis- 
charge pressure of 24 inches water column and 4 inches 
suction. The air supply to the producer is shut off dur- 
ing the reversal period of the coke oven battery, to 
avoid the building up of high pressures in the producer 
fuel gas line supplying the battery. This is accom- 
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plished by means of a damper in the air blast line actu- 
ated by a mechanical regulator. 

At the termination of the coking period, the coke is 
pushed from the ovens by means of a pusher machine. 
This machine is a combination coke pusher, coal leveler 
and door lifting machine; arranged to carry a motor 
driven ram to push the coke from the ovens, a motor 
driven leveler bar to level the coal in the oven after 
charging and a manually operated door ram to remove 
and replace the oven doors. A steam or air-driven Dake 
engine is provided for withdrawing the ram or leveler 
bar in case of emergency. 


Coke Quenching Procedure 

The coke is pushed into a combination hot coke car, 
which also has a door ram for the handling of the oven 
doors on the coke side of the ovens. This car conveys 
the hot coke to the quenching station. The tank con- 
taining the quenching water is of 4000 gallon capacity 
and, of course, is elevated on a structural steel frame- 
work. The water for quenching is taken directly from 
the main plant water supply line and after the coke is 
quenched is allowed to run to the sewer. 

The coke after quenching, is elevated by an inclined 
belt conveyor to the top of the domestic screening sta- 
tion. This conveyor is 24 inches wide and is capable of 
handling 25 tons of coke per hour. 

At the domestic screening station the coke is either 
fed to a scalping grizzly and crusher or by-passed 
around this equipment. The coke is then delivered from 
the grizzly and crusher to a single deck shaking screen. 
The oversize coke (egg coke) is delivered by chute to 
the egg storage bin of 70 tons capacity, while the un- 
dersized is delivered to a double deck shaking screen. 
The oversize of the upper deck (nut coke) is delivered 
to the nut storage bin (60 tons capacity) and the over- 
size of the lower deck (pea coke) is delivered to the 
pea storage bin (35 tons capacity). The undersize of 
the lower deck is delivered to the breeze storage bin of 
35 tons capacity. Coke can be delivered from any of 
the storage bins by means of chutes into open railroad 
cars. The coke from the egg and nut bins is run over 
a bar rescreen before being loaded into railroad cars or 
automobile trucks. This insures clean coke, free from 
breeze and dirt. Provision has been made for the fu- 
ture installation of screening equipment for the produc- 
tion of foundry coke. The bottoms of the coke storage 
bins are lined with mill, paver brick laid flat. 

To supply the necessary stean: requirements for the 
plant, two 245-H.P. boilers have been installed. These 
boilers are of the Wetherbee bent-tube type and are 
hand fired; but provision has been made for the in- 
stallation of automatic stokers. The boiler appurte- 
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nances such as soot blowers, safety valves, blow-off 
valves, gauges, and water columns are all of approved 
and modern design. These boilers are connected to 
separate steel stacks 132 feet high above the grate line, 
and 4 feet in diameter. The boiler feed water is treated 
with alum before entering the filter, which acts as a 
coagulant, catching the fine particles and dissolved color. 
The sand filter can then strain out this floc with the en- 
trained particles and color. The vertical feed water 
heater is of the open type and is capable of heating 17,- 
000 pounds of water per hour from 40° to 210° F. The 
boiler feed water pumps are of the piston type and 
duplicate units have beem provided for emergencies. It 
is our intention to burn coke breeze as fuel in these 
boilers. 
Handling Coke Oven Gas 

The coke oven gas coming from the battery is cooled 
by two primary coolers of the tubular type, each cooler 
having a capacity sufficient for cooling the gas at the 
rate of 1,500,000 cubic feet per 24 hours from 180° to 
80° F, when provided with 220 gallons of cooling water 
per minute at a maximum temperature of 65° F. The 
gas then passes into exhausters of the Roots type driven 
by vertical steam engines. These exhausters are held 
to a constant_speed by means of fly-ball governors and, 
to prevent excessive suction on the coke oven battery, 
a by-pass has been provided which allows gas to flow 
back from the discharge side to the suction side of the 
exhauster until normal suction pressure has been re- 
stored. The by-passing of this gas is regulated by a 
damper in the by-pass line which is actuated by a me- 
chanical regulator. The suction pressure on the inlet 
line to the exhauster is the controlling pressure on the 
regulator thus any fluctuations in header suction pres- 
sure immediately operates the regulator which controls 
the damper in the by-pass around the exhauster. 

From the exhausters the gas enters the tar extractor, 
which is of the P & A type, capable of handling 100,000 
cubic feet of gas per hour. Tar-free gas now passes 
into the intensive ammonia scrubbers. These scrub- 
bers are of the regular washer-cooler type. For sup- 
plying the necessary liquor to the sprays two twin motor 
driven centrifugal pumps are provided ; these pumps are 
of sufficient capacity to pump the liquor at the rate of 
20 gallons per minute against a 40 foot head. The hy- 
drogen sulphide in the gas is removed by three oxide 
boxes, 24 feet in diameter by 13 feet high. The volume 
of gas made is measured by a rotary displacement meter 
which is designed to handle 150,000 cubic feet of gas 
per hour. The gas is then stored in a 1,500,000 cubic 
foot holder of the water seal type. 

The by-product apparatus consists of the ammonia 
scrubbers (described elsewhere in this paper), an am- 
monia still, tar dehydrated tank, tar and ammonia stor- 
age tanks and the necessary tar, ammonia and circulat- 
ing liquor pumps. One of the circulating liquor pumps 
is a motor driven centrifugal pump and the other is a 
steam driven piston pump, this arrangement insuring 
continuity of supply to the sprays on the gas collecting 
main of the coke ovens. This duplication of necessary 
equipment has been carried out in the plant design 
wherever possible. 

The water necessary for plant operation is taken from 
the Sheboygan River and is handled by two centrifugal 
pumps, one steam driven and the other motor driven. 
These pumps each handle 600 gallons of water per 
minute at a discharge pressure of 65 pounds per square 
inch. An emergency water supply is supplied from a 
well dug on the property. 
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For keeping the necessary gas pressures on the dis- 
tribution system, both high and low pressure, the in- 
stallation of boosters and compressors was necessary. 
The boosters are of the rotary displacement type, one 
being motor driven and the other steam driven, each 
having a capacity of 350,000 cubic feet per hour at 5 
pounds pressure. The three compressors are of the 
Ingersoll Rand type, one being steam driven and the 
other two having motor drive. The steam driven unit 
and one of the motor driven units each have a mini- 
mum capacity of 40,000 cubic feet per hour at 45 
pounds pressure. The other motor driven unit has a 
minimum capacity of 66,300 cubic feet per hour at 100 
pounds pressure. It is.interesting to note that these 
compressors rest on cork insulation, thus eliminating vi- 
bration to a large extent. 

It may be of interest to the readers of this article 
to know that piling had to be driven to provide a firm 
foundation for all the buildings and equipment including 
the coke oven battery. The pit accommodating the skip 
hoist equipment had to be sunk as a caisson, due to the 
presence of numerous springs and quick sand en- 
countered during excavation. The Byllesby Engineer- 
ing & Management Corporation were the engineers in 
charge of the design and construction of the new plant. 

In conclusion, ample provision has been made for an 
ultimate plant capacity of 12,000,000 cubic feet per day 
both in ground space and in the placing of equipment. 
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Eliminating Noise in Gas 
Making Machinery 


OMETIMES the vibration of gas making machinery 
causes much undesirable noise and distress, and the 

question is asked: “How can we stop this vibration?” 

One concern of my acquaintance decided the best 
thing to do was to lay a heavy foundation under the 
machine—so heavy that the comparatively small ma- 
chine would be unable to cause the heavy mass to vi- 
brate with the machine. This machine was on a second 
floor. The heavy foundation installed was made of 
lead. The method “worked” but there are two objec- 
tions to that method. First, it is an expensive method. 
Second, it is sometimes impossible to increase the load 
on a second floor without adding reinforcing columns 
underneath. It so happened that in this instance addi- 
tional columns were not required. 

The best method I know of for eliminating vibrations 
of this sort is the use of cork board. By using cork, vi- 
brations may be eliminated “scientifically.” Do not dis- 
tribute the weight over a large area of cork, however, 
The area must be restricted so that the cork will be 
under the right amount of compression. Sometimes 
cork of different densities are used. Sometimes heavy 
concrete foundations are poured directly on top of cork 
board, and the sides of the foundation are lined with 
cork of proper thickness and density. The weight of 
the foundation plus the weight of the machine are calcu- 
lated to give the cork the proper amount of compression. 
Vibration is thereby eliminated. 

Cork board is ideal for this purpose because it is 
strong in compression, is highly elastic, is surprisingly 
durable, and does not rot. The fact that cork weighs 
so little per cubic foot is its great advantage for use on 
second Faber F. Schaphorst 


When Should 
A Gas Well Be 
Abandoned? 


J. HAWKER NEWLON 


Geologist, Equitable Gas Company—Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Gas Company 


HE question “When should a gas well be aban- 
doned?” is, on the face of it, a very simple 
one and most people would, without stopping 
to give serious thought to the problem, readily 
reply, “When it can no longer be operated at a 

profit.” That answer, is no answer at all. It is “begging 
the question,” because it then becomes necessary to deter- 
mine when a well can no longer be operated at a profit, 
before the operating manager can decide whether any 
particular well should or should not be abandoned. Ob- 
viously, there are several considerations to be borne in 
mind in forming such judgments, and while the amount 
of gas that can be produced from the well is an im- 
portant consideration, it alone is not all inclusive. The 
market price of the production is equally important, as 
is also the operating and other costs of producing it. 
Moreover, the probability of increasing the production 
and reserves by drilling deeper must be given careful 
study. Even then a conclusion based on the above fac- 
tors only can not be taken as final, because the lease 
terms and other contracts that have been entered into 
may, Or may not, contain important provisions that can 
not be disregarded or violated. Without having all the 
pertinent facts at hand any conclusion drawn is only a 
“blind guess,” but when they are available and under- 
stood, the problem yields readily to solution by logical 
thinking and it should not prove to be extremely difficult 
to any operating manager who has had the experience 
that is generally conceded to be requisite for one in his 
position. 


Arriving at a Satisfactory Conclusion 


But how shall the operating manager get this infor- 
mation? And how much reliance can he place in it? 
Certainly he must appreciate the importance of such 
data and it is assumed that he has formed his organiza- 
tion so that it is readily available. The Geological, 
Land, Production, Sales, Accounting and Engineering 
Departments will each submit their facts and opinions 
and when they are all brought together, though they 
may not concur in one opinion, the final conclusion 
should not be difficult to form. With the exception of 
the Geological and Engineering Departments, they will 
all submit facts and figures that can not reasonably be 
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J. H. Newlon (right) and Geo. E. Miller, Jr., testing gas 
well with new test gauge 


questioned for they are a compilation of data on trans- 
actions that have already been completed, but the Geo- 
logical and Engineering Departments are asked to fore- 
cast the future. Of course that can not be done with 
absolute accuracy but every day it is being demonstrated 
that an intelligent guess based on facts is much better 
for operating purposes than a “wild hunch.” It is not 
the purpose of this article to question either the methods 
or results of the Geologist in forming his opinion as to 
whether or not any well should be abandoned or drilled 
deeper, but rather it is intended to point out the ac- 
curacy to which he can estimate depletion and future 
recoverable reserves. 


Problem Is Not New 


The problem of estimating the probable future re- 
serves of a gas well is not new, and an accurate method 
has already been formulated and has been in general 
use for a number of years. It is based on “Boyle’s Law 
of Perfect Gases,” which states that “the volume of a 
gas in a container of fixed size varies directly with 
the absolute pressure to which it is subject.” For the 
purpose of estimating gas reserves in a well it is as- 
sumed that the space occupied by the gas in the produc- 
ing sand is fixed and that it does not vary by reason of 
water encroachment or other causes. Then, knowing 
the initial “Rock” pressure and knowing the amount of 
gas that has been taken from the well during any inter- 
val of time, the amount of gas that still remains in the 
sand can be computed if the “Rock” pressure of the well 
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is again taken after the amount of gas has been with- 


drawn. Stated in mathematical form: 
P:V=P":V" or 
(1) V’=V'P’/P’ 
when P’ = Initial absolute pressure in 
pounds per Sq. In. 

V’ = Initial volume of gas in well in 
Cu. Ft. 

P” = Absolute pressure in pounds per 
Sq. In. after well has produced 
“OQ” Cu. Ft. of gas. 

V" = Volume of gas in Cu. Ft. re- 
maining in well after well has 
produced “Q” Cu. Ft. of gas. 

thenif Q = Volume of gas already produced 
= V’—v" 
(2) or V’ = v"+Q 


Then substituting in (1) the value of V’ as 
given in (2) 
V" = (Q-4V")P'/P 
and simplifying 
V" = QP" /(P —P") 


All companies known to the author keep a record of 
the annual production from each well, and this produc- 
tion is cumulative from year to year. Also, the rock 
pressure of each well is generally taken once a year or 
oftener and from this cumulative data a graph of past 
production can be plotted against the corresponding 
rock pressures. This curve will be a straight line if 
the data is accurate and to obtain an estimate of future 
production it is only necessary to extend this line to 
amospheric pressure or one slightly above that is judged, 
in the light of past experience, to represent the eco- 
nomic limit to which the well can be operated. This 
can also be done analytically by use of the formula 
given above but the graphical method is the one most 
commonly used. It is very seldom, if ever, that an 
individual well will have a meter on it but it is gener- 
ally turned into the field line and the gas from a number 
of wells is then measured through one meter. In order 
to determine the amount of gas that each individual 
well has produced it is necessary to allocate the total gas 
measured by the meter to each well. This allocation is 
made by using as a basis of allocation, the theoretical 
production of each well. The theoretical production is 
calculated in the following manner. 


Calculating Theoretical Production 

It is assumed that the casing record for each well is 
available and that the cubical content of the well can be 
computed. (By cubical content is meant the space in- 
side the tubing, and casing below the packer, which is 
filled with gas or what is known as the “Open Hole.”) 
When the well is feeding into the line, the amount of 
gas, measured at any measuring basis, that is contained 
in the “open hole” can be computed. When the line 
gate is closed, though the well is no longer feeding 
into the line, gas is being delivered from the producing 
sand into the “open hole.” This compresses the gas 
already in the “producing string” or “open hole” and 
gives rise to an increase in pressure thereby. At the 
end of one minute the pressure is again read and the 
amount of gas then contained in that same space is 
again computed at the same measuring basis as before. 
The difference between these two volumes represents the 
amount of gas that the well will produce against the 
line pressure at which the test was made. Stated in 
mathematical form, the amount of gas delivered under 
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the above conditions and as measured at atmospheric 
pressure is: 

Q =100V' (P’—P’) 

when Q = Daily production in Cu. Ft. 

V’ = Volume of the open hole in the 
well in Cu. Ft. (Volume of tub- 
ing plus volume of hole below 
packer.) 

P” = Gauge pressure plus 14.4 in 
pounds per Sq. In. at end of the 
first minute. 

P’ = Line pressure plus 
pounds per Sq. In. 


It is apparent that the amount of gas delivered is a 
function of two variables, namely the volume of the 
open hole in the well and the increase in pressure during 
the first minute. The accuracy to which these computa- 
tions can be made, is then dependent upon the accuracy 
to which the volume of the well is known and upon the 
accuracy to which the increase in pressure can be meas- 
ured. Where these data are accurately known the 
theoretical production will check the metered produc- 
tion close enough for practical purposes and the results 
can be used without correction by allocation. This is 
practically never done for the data on all wells would 
have to be accurately known and this rarely, if ever, 
happens in practice. Corrections for specific gravity, 
temperature and etc., are neglected because the accuracy 
of the other data do not warrant such refinements. 

More often than not, the line pressure on the well 
is above ten (10) pounds and for that reason it can 
not be conveniently measured with a mercury, mano- 
meter because it would blow the mercury out of the 
ordinary instrument. It is therefore necessary to de- 
pend upon spring pressure gauges for taking this read- 
ing and it is a well known fact that any spring gauge, 
with a range sufficient to record this pressure, will not 
be sensitive to a small pressure increase. In the Ap- 
palachian Field, where the majority of gas wells are 
already extensively depleted, the build-up in pressure 
during the first minute will not be indicated on such a 
gauge. Although such a gauge is satisfactory for taking 
the line pressure, it is not at all suitable for recording 
the increase in pressure during the first minute. 


The Gem Well Tester 

Realizing the importance of getting this information 
accurately, and the difficulty in working with the tools 
that were available, an engineer by the name of George 
E. Miller, Jr., was prompted to develop and patent an 
instrument known as the Gem Well Tester, that would 
serve this purpose. The diagrammatic sketch accom- 
panying this report shows the instrument in detail, and 
the accompanying picture shows the author with Mr. 
Miller taking actual tests in the field. 

Referring to the sketch mentioned above, the follow- 
ing explanation should make clear the principle upon 
which the instrument operates. It is apparent that if 
the line pressure is applied to the top of each column 
of mercury in the manometer, that the mercury would 
remain stationary at zero. Then if a stop cock could 
be closed that would maintain this pressure on one col- 
umn of mercury and the increased pressure is applied to 
the other column, this increase in pressure would then 
cause the mercury on that side called the “well side’ 
in the sketch to be driven down and on the other side 
called the “line side” to be driven up, and the difference 
in height of the two columns of mercury would indi- 
cate the increase in pressure. However, the gas that is 
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displaced by the mercury on the “line side” of the man- 
ometer would cause the gas so enclosed to be com- 
pressed above the initial line pressure. This error is 
not negligible and the percent of error would vary with 
the initial line pressure at which tests were made. No 
compensated scale could be laid out on the manometer 
to correct this error and a voluminous table of cor- 
rections would be necessary to make such an instrument 
useable. To avoid this, it would be possible to connect 
the “line side” of the manometer to the line itself and 
then the amount of gas displaced would not cause an 
increase in pressure but the true line pressure would ac- 
tually be maintained. Obviously, this plan is not prac- 
ticable because of the labor required in making connec- 
tions. In order to avoid this difficulty and still eliminate 
the necessity of using correction tables, the instrument 
as shown in the sketch was designed with a reservoir 
on the “line side” of the manometer. While it is true 
that the mercury displacement even yet causes a slight 
increase in pressure on this side of the manometer, the 
ratio between the volume of the reservoir and the maxi- 
mum volume of displacement is so fixed that the maxi- 
mum error in readings will be less than twenty-five 
hundredths of one (.25%) per cent, which is less than 
other errors that enter the tests. 
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The accompanying picture will show that this in- 
strument is connected to the well in the same manner 
as a spring gauge. The operation is as follows: with 
the by-pass valve open the instrument is connected to 
the well and the line pressure, as indicated by the spring 
gauge (which is attached and made a part of the in- 
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strument) is recorded. Then the by-pass valve is closed 
and the well “shut in.” It is no longer possible for the 
increase in pressure to be applied on the “line side” of 
the instrument and the difference in pressure is indi- 
cated by the movement of the mercury as explained 
above. At the end of one minute, the valve marked 
“A” is closed, and after about ten seconds the increase 
in pressure is read directly in pounds and tenths of 
pounds, the instrument being calibrated in that unit. 
The delay in reading the height of the mercury is neces- 
sitated by reason of the fact that filters have been in- 
serted at the top of each leg of the manometer to 
prevent the escape of mercury when the instrument is 
inverted in transportation, and about ten seconds are 
required for the pressure to equalize and the mercury 
to become stationary. By reopening valve “A” after 
the reading is taken and then closing it again at the 
end of the second minute, the rise during the second 
minute can also be taken in the same manner that the 
first minute readings were taken, and so on for as many 
minutes as desired until the limiting range of the in- 
strument is reached. This limit is seven and one-half 
(7'%4tb.) pounds. In case the first minute rise in pres- 
sure is in excess of the amount, the by-pass valve should 
be opened and the increase in pressure read on the 
spring gauge. While it is true that the gauge readings 
will not be as accurate as the manometer reading it is 
also true that the percent of error in the computed pro- 
duction indicated by so large a rise in pressure will 
piobably be no larger than error introduced by a very 
sniall inaccuracy in reading an increase of one pound 
or less. In many wells the build-up of pressure will be 
less than a pound and it is these small increments that 
the tester was primarily designed to measure. To dis- 
connect from the well the by-pass valve is first opened 
and the instrument then removed as any spring gauge 
would be disconnected. 


Instrument Reasonably Accurate 


While this instrument is new, it has been in use 
by the author over a period of several months and ap- 
proximately one hundred wells have been tested. In 
the past it has been necessary to install a meter at a 
well that would accurately measure its delivery in cubic 
feet per day into the line, when the actual production 
has been in question. In order to check the accuracy 
of the Gem Tester, wells were selected at which meters 
had already been installed and in every instance, where 
the capacity or cubical content of the “open hole” was 
known to be reasonably correct, the production as meas- 
ured by the manometer was found to be in error of less 
than ten (10) percent of the metered production. It 
is worthy of note that the production as calculated above 
is dependent upon the capacity or cubical content of the 
open hole in the well and it is exceedingly important 
to have this volume correct. Where wells have caved 
and later been cleaned out, or where the hole may be 
partially filled with water, the volume will be different 
from that indicated by the casing record and cognizance 
of this fact should be taken in making estimates. It 
is also possible with this instrument to measure the ac- 
tual volume of a well where these changes have oc- 
curred and no record kept of the material that was 
taken out when the well was cleaned. 

Regardless of what quantities are being calculated it 
should always be borne in mind that the results of the 
computations can never be any more accurate than the 
measurements of the quantities that are used. As stated 
above, the amount of gas that a well is producing is 
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not the only factor to be determined in judging whether 
or not a well should be abandoned, still it is always very 
important and quite frequently it is the deciding factor. 
It has been the common experience of the author to 
receive recommendations for the abandonment of wells 
when a special well test, the accuracy of which (on ac- 
count of poor instruments) was in doubt, has been used 
as the basis of such recommendations. In instances 
where the one minute build-up in pressure could not be 
measured, a meter has been installed on the well in 
question and its production thus accurately determined. 
While this is an expensive practice, it has been found 
to be well worth while in the saving of royalties on dead 
wells and in the saving of invested capital on wells that 
were actually profitable to operate and that otherwise 
would have been abandoned and plugged. 

The author has attempted to show in the above why 
these data are important and why it is deemed to be 
worth while to spend considerable sums in keeping 
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this kind of records. If they are worth keeping at all, 
it seems apparent that they are worth taking properly, 
and that the correct instruments should be placed in the 
hands of those who actually take the readings. In the 
past it could not be attributed to the inaccuracy or in- 
ability of the one making these tests that the informa- 
tion recorded was incongruous, for the most highly 
trained scientist could not take more accurate readings 
with the kind of equipment that was available. This 
new method of arriving at the actual deliveries of gas 
wells certainly must be considered as a real contribu- 
tion to the gas industry in making it possible to obtain 
accurate information as to well conditions, which is all 
important in efficient operation. 

The author desires to acknowledge the very kind and 
efficient cooperation of Mr. George E. Miller, Jr., En- 
gineer, Gas Depletion Department, Columbia Gas Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Liquefied Gases-An Asset or 
Liability to the Gas Industry 


A. M. BEEBEE 


General Supt., Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 


N business as well as social life how many times 

our enemies are in reality our best friends when 

that term is used to describe those influences which 

do us the greatest good. Further, ability to adapt 

oneself to changing conditions has been given as 
one of the cardinal fundamentals of successful develop- 
ment. 

We were recently most annoyed at threatened litiga- 
tion regarding stream pollution which did not seem to be 
doing anyone any harm, yet when pressure was brought 
to bear we immediately busied ourselves and developed 
means for taking care of the situation in a manner 
which nets a very satisfactory rate of return. The sul- 
phur and cyanogen compounds which were the offend- 
ing materials, by rather simple methods, have been de- 
veloped to make ammonium thiocyanate which hasshown 
commercial development-in the manufacture of the pop- 
ular thiourea formaldehyde resins. Again we were al- 
most pushed against our will into the installation of our 
coke dry quenching process in order to eliminate the 
quenching vapors and when we did so, we found that 
it had many intangible benefits as well as netting a hand- 
some rate of return. 

Necessity being the mother of invention, it often 
seems that rarely do we progress except as we are 
pushed ahead by the competition of opposing forces. 
We in the Gas Industry have heard much of late about 
the seriousness of the competition of various petroleum 
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products, and have grown to look upon the oil industry 
as an enemy. The oil industry and the gas industry 
have a common goal, namely the serving of the fuel 
needs of a nation. Each has its particular field, though 
to a greater and greater extent they are becoming more 
and more interrelated, and through a system of cooper- 
ation each can be a complement and an asset to the 
other, providing each is willing to adjust itself to, and 
serve as possible outlets for some of the by-products of 
the other. 

We have heard much of the fear of the developments 
which are taking place in the petroleum industry. 
Rather than fearing the inevitable and awaiting future 
moves and development on their part, ought we not busy 
ourselves to investigate the problems of the oil industry 
and learn, if we can, what is bothering them. Perhaps 
we can be of help to them, possibly to mutual advantage. 
We can intelligently understand the situation only by 
studying the economics with which they are confronted 
and we may find that cooperation can be adopted to 
mutual benefit. 

Both the oil industry and the gas industry are selling 
B.T.U’s even if they do tend to be in different forms. 
With reference to the particular problem in question, 
it would seem that a highly concentrated B. T. U. in an 
ashless form should be welcomed rather than feared by 
the gas industry. Economics of course play the govern- 
ing position but a joint approach to the problem ought 
to provide a mutual benefit far greater than that which 
would result to either when attacked separately. 

An attempt to undertake an analysis along this line de- 
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veloped the thought that a sub-committee of the Engi- 
neering & Economic Survey Committee of the American 
Gas Association could well afford to be formed to study 
this problem. This has been done and a committee un- 
der the able chairmanship of J. A. Perry has been ap- 
pointed to function in this capacity and is already at 
work on the problem. By the time the A. G. A. Con- 
vention arrives, it should have considerable and interest- 
ing data to offer. The balance of this paper will con- 
‘cern itself with the results of this preliminary study 
prior to the appointment of this definite committee. 
While the data given here is rather intangible and the 
later findings of the committee should carry far greater 
weight, nevertheless the following may serve to give a 
preliminary and hasty picture of the situation. 


The Horizon Clouded 


The competition from propane, butane and other 
liquefied gases, as well as from refinery by-products has 
clouded the horizon of the gas industry, particularly 
during the past year or two. Statistics show that the 
amount of natural gas being sold is greatly increasing 
in the past two years, particularly the past year, which 
shows an increase of some 20% over 1928, with a total 
of some 1.9 trillion cu. ft. or nearly four times the quan- 
tity of manufactured gas sold on a volume basis or 
nearly eight times on a thermal basis. These same sta- 
tistics show that 94% of the gas sold is being treated 
to extract the wet natural gasoline which includes the 
propane and butane of which we have heard so much. 

Thus we can begin to realize that we are confronted 
with tremendous quantities. Statistics are offered in the 
January, 1930, Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
showing that the quantities of propane and butane re- 
covered and recoverable represent in energy between 
10 and 20% of the present manufactured gas sent out, 
with from four to ten times this amount ultimately 
available. Since the production of these fuels is a func- 
tion of natural gas production and since there is, at 
present at least, little indication of an exhaustion or a 
decrease in the production of natural gas, but rather to 
the contrary, it therefore appears axiomatic that we can 
look to an increase rather than a decrease in the quan- 
tities of these fuels available in the future. 

It has been possible by pyrogenic cracking of the 
heavier compounds by either the liquid phase or vapor 
phase type of plant to split off carbon atoms so that 
the net result is an increase in the hydrogen content of 
_ the resultant products, thereby producing a lighter fuel 
from a heavier one. It is true this method accomplishes 
its purpose by destructive. methods, yet it is commer- 
cially economic to do so, due to proportionally higher 
value of the lighter fuels. Recently the same net result 
has been accomplished by the development of hydrogen- 
ation by which process the additional hydrogennecessary 
to make a lighter fuel is synthetically added which of 
course results in a larger production of fuels from a 
given quantity of heavy oil than is produced by the 
cracking processes. 


Influence of Motor Fuel Demands 


In the process of making lighter compounds from 
heavy ones by either of the above methods, large quan- 
tities of gaseous and semi-gas-liquid fuels such as pro- 
pane and butane are produced. Futhermore when any 
of these processes of making lighter fuels from heavier 
ones are operated in a manner so as to produce fuels 
with superior anti-knock properties, the percentage pro- 
duction of gas and these semi-gas liquid fuels increases. 
In view of the trend of motor fuel demands, it is there- 
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fore impressive that these compounds will continue to 
increase as time goes on. Therefore, we can begin to 
see that every refinery becomes a potential source of 
not only high B. T. U. gas but also of the gas liquid 
compounds with which we are concerned. 

We in the East are not protected by freight rates and 
the problem becomes one that is national in scope. We 
have been informed that one refinery in the Metropolitan 
area will have available within a year from 50,000 to 
150,000 gals. of propane a day. In fact, from oil re- 
fineries a high B. T. U. gas is available as an excess by- 
product in addition to fuels of the propane type. In 
case the hydrogenation plants for the conversion of 
heavier fuels into lighter ones come into vogue, they in 
themselves will tend to provide an outlet for the ex- 
cess gas, since such gas is an ideal source of hydrogen 
for the hydrogenation process. However, the ability 
of the hydrogenation plants to absorb the excess gas 
from the refinery it would seem is still quite a distance 
in the future. 

Furthermore, the oil industry utilized itself, in a 
very inefficient manner, large quantities of this gas in 
its own operation, for which use it would seem it ought 
to use a B.T.U. of lower value. Therefore, it would 
seem that both the refinery and the gas industry were 
missing a bet in not making better use of this concen- 
trated B.T.U. in an ashless fuel. In this connection I 
want to quote from an article by R. S. McBride in the 
January issue of Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering. 


Opinion of R. S. McBride 


“Petroleum refineries are another potential 
source of city-gas supply that is as yet practically 
untouched, in fact almost unrecognized. These 


refineries produce and utilize merely for heating 
operations in their own plants the equivalent of 
80 trillion B.t.u. per year of gas which can more or 
less readily be adapted to city supply. Thus here 
is another source equal to fully 40 per cent of the 


present heat production of the public-utility 

manufactured-gas works of the country. This gas- 

eous fuel is, to be sure, at present used by petro- 

leum refineries, where it is probably supplanting 

other hydro-carbon fuels at a rate that makes it 

—_ to the refiner about 15 cents per million 
tu.” 


All the above then brings us to the conclusion that 
the refinery has excess fuels in the form of gas and pro- 
pane and the wet natural gas fields have propane, which, 
as far as we can now see only find outlet supplying 
fields which hitherto we have considered as belonging 
to us, unless we in turn can arrange our methods so as 
to take it from them. 

— again let me quote from the article of Mr. Mc- 
Bride. 


“There is a most compelling motive to urge the 
early action by utility companies. If the utilities do 
not take over these sources of gaseous energy and 
work them into their industry effectively, then the 
producers of the surplus oven gas, propane and 
butane, and refinery-still gas are going to look else- 
where for customers. They will discover that hun- 
dreds of industrial establishments in the country 
can use gases with great advantage if offered at 
less than $1 per million B.t.u. Though these in- 
dustrial users would perhaps a little rather get their 
supply from public-utility companies, they do not 
propose to pay extravagantly for being supplied 
from a city main. If the utility company does not 
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exploit the low-cost raw materials to supply them 
with heat at the minimum practicable price, these 
concerns are going directly to the primary source 
of supply themselves, and will make contracts with 
the natural gasoline producers, and the petroleum 
refineries that are appropriately located. 

“While direct dealing between original pro- 

ducers and industrial consumers seems to have a 
considerable mutual advantage, it is doubtful that 
it is as great as appears at first sight. Thus, it is 
easier for the original producer to have a limited 
number of large outlets in the form of utility com- 
panies with which it can make long-time contracts 
and to which it can supply under most convenient 
conditions. Then the users do find a very real con- 
venience in taking their gas from the city mains; 
they can afford to pay a definite margin above what 
they would pay for heat from sources not offering 
the advantages of the utility concern. It is evi- 
dent, however, that if the utility company is going 
to serve as an intermediary purveyor of heat it 
must operate with the most efficient choice of raw 
material and on a basis of a narrow margin of profit 
corresponding to the degree of service which it 
actually renders.” . 
Thus it is apparent that there is need of a much 
closer relation between our industry and the motor fuel 
industry. That such a relation is possible to mutual 
advantage is exemplified by the cooperation that now 
exists between our industry and the coke industry. It 
is hoped that the previously referred to committee of 
the A. G. A. which has been formed with such a purpose 
in view will aid materially in reaching this goal. 


Possible Ways for Utilization 


In view of the situation we have been discussing, the 
next thought which presents itself is to survey the ave- 
nues of absorption that the gas industry has for such 
fuels. The economics of course are the prime factor of 
consideration and there is no doubt that the gas indus- 
try can absorb large quantities of an ashless fuel at a 
price. Let us consider the possible fields of use. 


(Only the high points of Mr. Beebee’s discussion can be 
printed, and these in much abbreviated form.—Editor.) 


1. Propane or butane compressed as a liquid can find 
ready application for most of the uses for which gas is 
used in both the industrial and domestic field. 

2. Generally however from a study of the situation 
it can be stated that bottled propane for domestic use 
cannot compete with city gas when the latter is avail- 
able, except when the cost of the gas is about $2.00 per 
M. of 550 B.T.U. However, it does have a very definite 
application for domestic uses beyond the reach of the 
gas mains. Here it would seem we should welcome this 
fuel. 

3. Having nothing to offer when people knock at our 
door is not good for our industry. It is ventured to say 
that purveyors of these fuels would welcome coopera- 
tion with the local gas companies to mutual advantage. 

4. For industrial uses these fuels may offer some 
considerable embarrassment, especially near the sources 
of supply. Generally speaking for large industrial use 
these fuels can be furnished in middle west territory for 
an equivalent of 50c to 55c per M of 550 B.t.u. gas with 
the liquid at 8c per gal. 

This can be calculated something as follows: 


Sc per gal. at Oklahoma 
3c per gal. freight (Assumed as typical of middle west 
territory ) 





8c F.O.B. per 100,000 B.t.u. per gal. 
1000 cu. ft. of 550 B.T.U. gas = 550,00 B.T.U. 
550,000 

M. 


M. 
M. 
M. 


X 8c = 44.0c per 
5c per 
4.0c per 
2.0c per 


of 550 B.t.u. gas for fuel 
for preheating 

for Fixed Charges 

for insurance, etc. 


100,000 





50.5c per M. 

The above shows how important a part the item of 
freight plays. As this varies so will the cost of the 
equivalent gas. To reach eastern markets the freight 
will be in excess of 5.0c. Every cent per gallon extra 
adds 5¥%c per M to the gas produced. The price which 
the producing company is anxious to receive at the plant 
has been given at 5c. Therefore in our Eastern market 
this fuel would have a comparative value of approxi- 
mately 61.5c per M. 


The Question of Proper Rates 


5. It may mean revision of our industrial rates to 
meet the competition but in many cases such a revision 
is not only a necessity but entirely economic. Except 
in rare cases, it is ventured to suggest that most large 
industrial loads can be economically supplied with rates 
that can compete with this fuel, provided careful anal- 
ysis of the costs involved are made, especially with mod- 
ern generation equipment and a willingness on our side 
to accommodate our operation to new methods and 
fuels. In those cases where such is not possible, it is 
evident we must bow to the inevitable. The Gas Indus- 
try has long been handicapped by rates of antiquated 
type. If this fuel does nothing more than force us into 
the adoption of rates of a scientific nature, it will not 
have been without benefit. 

6. Already considerable work has been done and large 
quantities of data are available on the use of these fuels 
in gas making, so that only brief mention of them will be 
made, since they are all thoroughly covered in the re- 
cent A. G. A. proceedings and its various committee 
work. Generally speaking these fields are as follows: 

(a) For re-enriching gas after distribution over long 
distances, which results in a loss in thermal value, as 
when a gas line passes under a wide river, or where the 
compression of the gas has caused a drop in the thermal 
value. 

(b) Two towns in Indiana have been recently sup- 
plied by the use of Butane air gas and data on such op- 
eration is available in the A. G. A. proceedings. 

(c) The Louisville Gas & Electric Company have 
been doing some very interesting work using these fuels 
for the production of cheap peak load gas. This work 
is very thoroughly covered in the 1929 A. G. A. proceed- 
ings in a paper by J. F. Duesler. 

(d) These fuels have been successfully used for en- 
riching of water gas in place of gas oil, and here at least 
we find a use which would provide not only a large 
quantity but continuous demand which to the oil indus- 
try is So important. 

7. Some developments have recently come to the 
front which may serve at least to some extent to relieve 
the situation in the East and provide an outlet for both 
the gas and propane from the refineries. In the East 
most of the important refineries are adjacent to large 
cities, which already have large water gas plants. These 
developments may have a very important bearing on the 
problem. 

During the past year the United Engineers and Con- 
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structors, a subsidiary of the U. G. I. Company, built a 
new plant of this type at Chester, Pa., consisting of 
2-11'0” mechanical generator sets having a gross ca- 
pacity, both sets operating, of 10,000 MCF per day. 
The following operating results are reported for the 
month of December, 1929. 


Average make per day 5518 MCF 
Generator Fuel 11.38 lb. per MCF 
Refinery Oil Gas —____. 4.55 Therms per MCF 
0.26 gals. per MCF 

Average B.t.u. Gas Made.....528 
Average Specific Gravity Gas 

Made we D4 
Thermal Efficiency 





*Some gas oil used due to limited contract amount of re- 
finery oil gas. 


Likewise some very interesting recent work being 
done by W. W. Odell of the U. S. Bureau of Mines in 
cooperation with the Ohio Fuel Gas Company at To- 
ledo, Ohio, similarly may play a very important part. 
These latter experiments have been described in a 
Pamphlet No. RI-2973 just released by the Bureau en- 
titled “Reforming of Natural Gas In Water Gas Gen- 
eration, with Substantially Complete Elimination of En- 
trained Carbon.” 

8. The impressive feature of such a scheme is that 
the equipment necessary already is standard equipment 
in practically every gas plant. Further it provides for 
the absorption of large volumes, since it is concerned 
with base load gas as well as peak load. The work being 
done at Louisville which may prove one of the cheapest 
ways of producing peak load gas also will help to fur- 
ther this development. Furthermore, the reforming of 
these gases through water gas machines has the advan- 
tage of very flexible operation. The tests reported in- 
dicate that almost any given condition can be met as re- 
gards B.t.u. and gravity by changing the variables con- 
trolling the process. This fact alone can easily be one 
of great importance to the gas industry. 


The Economics of the Question 


9. (a) So many of the fundamental characteristics 
of the adoption of these fuels by our industry along 
this line seem so encouraging, let us take a look at its 
economics. In doing so it must be realized that this is 
a problem requiring considerable study and that the fig- 
ures given below are therefore subject to revision, as 
further study indicates the need thereof. 

Tests of the Bureau of Mines indicate that the energy 
of conversion of the reformed gas is approximately 
82%. Part of this reformed gas goes to reduce the 
amount of coke used in the process, which coke is util- 
“zed with an efficiency of some 70%. Let us assume 
mat the coke is worth $7.00 per ton and with 13,000 
B.t.u. per pound. 

Further, a gallon*of the liquefied gases is approxi- 
mately a therm or 100,000 B.t.u. Or in other words, 
for hasty consideration we can talk about a therm of 
refinery gases, or a gallon of liquefied gases, as contain- 
ing approximately the same amount of heat and there- 
fore being interchangeable. 


$7.00 X 





(b) ——_——_ = . 
2000 X 13,000 X .70 ~=100,000 X .&2 
82 X 700 X 100,000 





X 


= 3.15c per Therm or per 


~ 2000 X 13,000 X 7 
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gal. Value to the gas industry for replacing coke in 
water gas. 

Part of the gas in the reforming operations goes to 
enrich the reformed gas and the water gas made. For 
such use the value of the therm of gas or gallon of 
liquefied gases is worth to the gas plant an amount 
equivalent to the value of a gallon of gas oil ordinarily 
used for enriching, which in most cases approximates 5c 
per gal. or 5c per therm for the gas used for enriching. 
Since about twice as much gas is used for reforming 
as is required for enriching, the fuels from the refinery 
are worth at the plant to the water gas operator some- 
thing slightly under 4c per therm for the gas or in other 
words 4c per gal. for the liquefied gases. 

At first thought we would compare the value of re- 
finery oil gas with the cost of making carburetted water 
gas with gas oil, as just outlined. This, however, is not 
a true measurement of the value of refinery oil gas in 
many cases for two reasons. First, the use of heavy 
fuel oils, of about Bunker “C” grade, for manufacturing 
carburetted water gas has been successfully developed 
by the U. G. I. and is now available for use by the in- 
dustry. Several large eastern utilities are already oper- 
ating exclusively on heavy fuel oil. Second, the value 
of refinery oil gas for a base load plant must also be 
balanced against the value of coke oven gas or coal gas 
in many cases. 


Computation of Value of Refinery Gas 


Let us consider the use of heavy fuel oil and from 
the cost of heavy fuel oil compute the value of refinery 
oily gas. From average operating results of the two 
processes the following sample calculation may be made, 
bearing in mind that a variation in the cost of coke or 
oil means a variation in the value of refinery gas, since 
there are many locations where these heavy oils cannot 
be obtained at the figures given below. 

(c) Heavy Oil Operation 
22 Ib. gen fuel @ $7.00/N.T. .......... 7.70c per MCF 
3.8 gal. heavy fuel oil @ 2.50c/gal. ..9.50c ” ” 

Total materials —_.  ~ 
Tar Credit 1.0 gal. @ 3c/gal ee 

Total Materials — 

Reformed Gas Operation 
10 lb. general fuel @ 7.00/N. T. ~.......... 3.5c per MCF 
Remaining to purchase 4.8 therms Re- 

finery oil gas 








10.7 9? ” 
2.23c per therm 


The conversion cost is about the same for both pro- 
cesses, some margin, (10% to 20% possibly) being 
credited to the reforming process. 

This, however, is not at all the final economic picture. 
Coal gas must in many cases then be balanced against 
the cost of making reformed gas from refinery oil gas. 
Coal gas or coke oven gas may be purchased or manu- 
factured by the utilities in most locations, if conditions 
are favorable. The large cities which are adjacent to 
the refineries supply a ready market for domestic coke 
so that the use of oven or coal gas is usually feasible 
in the same location at which refinery oil gas is avail- 
able. 

It would therefore seem that in locations where coal 
gas cannot be economically produced the use of refinery 
oil gas must be compared to the manufacture of car- 
buretted water gas using heavy fuel oil in which case 
refinery gas will be worth possibly---2c to 3c per 
therm, depending on the cost of the heavy oil. 

Where coal gas or coke oven gas can be made or pur- 
chased, the balance may possibly be lower for refinery 
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oil gas but several studies which have been made in- 
dicate that a fair and reasonable price for the refinery 
oil gas is still approximately - - - 2c to 3c per therm. ~ 

(d) The above figures may be considerably lower 
than the price which the refinery may get when selling 
these fuels into some of the other fields previously de- 
scribed. Yet it does provide an outlet that would take 
large quantities and with remarkably good load factor, 
which in the long run may mean larger profits to the re- 
finery. By locating refineries near to gas plants so that 
the material can be handled by pipe lines and the pro- 
panes handled along with the refinery gases, the profit 
from such a use can be considerably improved upon due 
to reduced handling expense of the excess fuels. 


There is one other point of consideration of these 
processes. When utilizing refinery gases rather high in 
some of the heavy unsaturated hydrocarbons, the ca- 
pacity of the sets when reforming is applied is approxi- 
mately the same as when making water gas. However, 
when lighter compounds, such as propane or methane 
are utilized, the capacity of the sets would seem to be 
improved some 15 to 20% so that economies of this na- 
ture may be an added asset. 

The coordination, of the location of gas plants and re- 
fineries in the future will have a distinct bearing on the 
economics of these processes. This has been done in 
the coke and gas industry. We can all remember when 
coke plants were located at or near the mines. Develop- 
ments lately have been entirely the reverse and nearly 
all the new coke oven plants have been located so that 
the excess gas can find a ready market. It is ventured 
to predict that a similar development will take place in 
the plans of the future gas and refinery plants. 


10. From the above, I think you will agree with me 
that, except in a few cases, the excess concentrated and 
ashless by-product B.t.u. from a sister industry should 
do us a great deal more good than harm and by a not too 
big stretch of the imagination may be one of tremendous 
economic benefit. This is especially true if both sides 
are willing to adapt their processes to the needs of the 
other, particularly with regard to plant location. If 
this seeming monster actually becomes one, it will be be- 
cause we have been unwilling to properly harness him 
so as to become our beast of burden. 


Conclusions 


1. Liquefied gases and refinery gases will probably 
continue to be produced in increasing amounts, due ‘to 
the trends of the oil and motor fuel industry, and its 
scope will be country wide. 


2. The absorption of these excess fuels which are of 
a concentrated and ashless form by the gas industry 
would seem to be a logical and probable development by 
methods which will utilize existing equipment. Methods 
have recently been developed which give indication of 
being a solution to the problem. 


3. There is urgent need of cooperation and under- 
standing of the problems involved by both the gas and 
oil industry, so that these excess materials can be ab- 
sorbed to maximum mutual benefit. Steps are already 
under way to that end. Modification and adaptation of 
existing processes will probably be necessary on both 
sides. The refiner will have need to carefully consider 
the value of proper plant location, while the gas indus- 
try must study the economic and application of scientific 
rates, particularly for industrial gas loads. 

4. This situation which we have been wont to fear, 
in reality may be one of the best things that has ever 
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happened to our industry, provided we are willing to 
adapt ourselves to the needs of the situation. 


a ree 


Combatting A Novel Occur- 
rence of Carbon Monoxide 


| hye wwlapaed the Pittsburgh Station, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, received a call from M. R. Sumner, general 
superintendent, Byllesby Engineering and Management 
Corporation, for immediate help in determining the 
source and kind of gas which had caused a large number 
of workmen to be overcome at the power station being 
constructed by the Duquesne Light Company on Brunot 
Island on the Ohio River near the confluence of the 
Monongahela and Allegheny Rivers. Although the ex- 
periment station was closed because of the New Year 
aoliday, a force of safety specialists, equipped with 
breathing apparatus, gas masks, and gas detecting de- 
vices, was quickly assembled. 

On arriving at the construction project, it was found 
that the employees affected by gas had been overcome 
or partially overcome while changing clothes in a 
change-house before going to work. It was necessary 
to administer artificial respiration to a considerable num- 
ber of the workmen and several required hospital treat- 
ment. 

Test made by the Bureau of Mines safety engineers 
with a carbon monoxide detector showed that there was 
approximately 1 to 2 per cent of carbon monoxide in 
the atmosphere of the building, a temporary structure, 
and an analysis made later by chemists at the bureau’s 
gas laboratory of vacuum air samples collected inside 
the building closely corroborated this estimate. 

Investigation as to the source of carbon monoxide dis- 
closed one of the most novel occurrences of the gas that 
has ever come to the attention of the Bureau of Mines 
specialists. The entire upper end of the island has been 
formed by the dumping of cinders from a boiler plant 
operated for a period of at least twenty years. This bed 
of cinders and ashes is at least forty feet in depth in 
various places. Various sections of this cinder-ash field 
had been on fire as recently as two or three months pre- 
vious. Thus a great area was forming and giving off 
carbon monoxide, the formation of the deadly gas from 
the cinders being similar to the formation of water gas. 

An intake tunnel was being constructed under the cin- 
ders-ash field, and the compressed air from the tunnel, 
under about 714 pounds pressure, was being forced up 
through the cracks and interstices similar to the passage 
of air through a blacksmith’s blower. This air move- 
ment increased the production of carbon monoxide, the 
formation of which was also considerably aided by the 
melting of a fairly heavy snow followed by rain, result- 
ing in little or no air movement on the surface. The 
change-house in which the employees were overcome 
was located several feet from the site of the tunnel, il- 
lustrating the widespread distribution of the carbon 
monoxide. 

When the situation had cleared up, the Bureau of 
Mines engineers went carefully over the project with the 
officials of the company and developed a plan for com- 
pleting the work, which it is thought will insure against 
the recurrence of trouble from hazardous gases. As a 
means of further insurance, the company’s first aid team 
has been given the bureau’s course in oxygen breathing 
apparatus work. 
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Typical Westcott Orifice Meter Installations 


Upper left—JInstallation for measuring gas from producing well at Three Sands, Oklahoma, near Tonkawa 

2 'e 
Upper right—Installation measuring natural gas into Los Angeles Gas and Electric Company's main plant, Los Angeles, Cal 
Lower left—Battery of meters measuring gas from Globe Gasoline Company's plant at Blackwell, Oklahoma 


Lower right—Fifty inch installations measuring gas to Carter Gasoline Plant two miles North of Cromwell, Oklahoma 
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The Accurate Measurement of 


Gas Flows and the Orifice Meter 


HOWARD S. BEAN 


Physicist, Bureau of Standards 


ECENTLY an engineer expressed a desire for 

an accurate means of measuring the rate of flow 

of a gas, but unfortunately he did not define his 

meaning of the word “accurate.” Now, if by ac- 

curate he meant that the uncertainty in the meas- 
urement should bé in the order of 1 part in 200 or less, 
there is little or no present likelihood that his desire 
will be fulfilled, at least in so far as the commercial 
measuring of gases is concerned. However, if by ac- 
curate he meant that the uncertainty should not be more 
than 2 parts in 100, (2 percent), then the engineer’s 
desire can be satisfied on commercial scale measure- 
ments at the present time and for a great many cases 
the orifice meter will provide a very convenient means 
of obtaining this measurement. 

The orifice meter is by no means the only gas meas- 
uring instrument which will provide this degree of ac- 
curacy in the measurement of total gas flows and rates 
of flow. No one type of meter will meet all conditions, 
and there are many cases where it would be advisable 
to use a type of gas meter other than the orifice meter. 
No further mention of these other meters will be made 
here since the purpose of this article is to set forth in 
one place the more important factors to be considered 
in the installation and use of orifice meters. Moreover 
in discussing the elements of this type of meter, this 
paper will concern itself only with those which may be 
considered primary, that is, the pipe, flanges, plate and 
pressure taps. No mention will be made of the vari- 
ous indicating or recording mechanisms which are used 
to translate the pressure measurements into rates of 
gas flows, as the type of instrument to be used depends 
much upon the purpose of the measurement. Moreover, 
the makers of these mechanisms are best able to de- 
scribe and explain them. 


Factors Governing Use of Meter 


The orifice meter was at one time considered a rather 
simple mechanism, and indeed it is in so far as the parts 
composing the primary element are concerned. How- 
ever, several years’ study of the characteristics of the 
orifice meter and its behavior under various condi- 
tions has shown that its proper installation and use de- 
pend upon several factors that require careful attention. 
There was a time when the orifice meter was generally 
considered as a cheap method of measuring gas flows, 
but it has been observed that attempts to obtain such 
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measurements cheaply are in the end expensive. When 
this work is intrusted to uninstructed and unskilled em- 
ployees it is very likely to become a source of trouble. 
It is definitely known that there are no less than 8 in- 
dependent factors that may directly affect the indica- 
tions in a greater or less degree.! These factors are: 
1, The ratio of the orifice to pipe diameter; 2, the rate 
of flow, as indicated by the ratio of downstream to up- 
stream pressure; 3, the location of the pressure taps; 
4, the location and character of fittings in the pipe line 
near the orifice ; 5, the condition of the orifice edge; 6, 
the ratio of orifice edge width to orifice diameter; 7, 
steadiness of the flow; 8, physical properties of the 
gas. The order in which the factors have been named 
has no significance. This article is not comprehensive 
enough to justify a discussion of the manner and di- 
rection in which these several factors may affect the 
orifice meter indications, but based upon these effects 
some suggestions will be given on the installation and 
use of the orifice meter. 


Consideration of Pipe Sizes 
Selection of Pipe-—While most orifice meter tests 


have been made with pipes ranging from 4” to 16” there 
is no apparent reason why these should be considered 


as size limits in either direction. It is very important 
that the pipe sections adjacent to the orifice flanges shall 
have as smooth an inner surface and be as nearly round 
as it is possible to select. While it may not be essential, it 
is very desirable with the smaller sizes, 4” and under, 
to use a short section of brass pipe next to the flanges. 
5 to 12 feet on the upstream side and 2 to 4 feet on the 
downstream side would be sufficient. 

Selection of Orifice —The code on orifice meter in- 
stallation printed by the American Gas Association, Na- 
tural Gas Department, states that the ratio of the orifice 
diameter to the pipe diameter should not exceed 0.6. 
That is a good rule to follow, for the present at least. 
The minimum orifice diameter used should not be less 
than 4 inch, unless the orifice is individually calibrated. 
It would be very desirable to calibrate individually all 
orifices under 1” in diameter. 

The condition of the upstream orifice edge, particu- 
larly on orifices of 14” to 2” diameter, will have a con- 
siderable effect upon the indications. This edge must 
be as square and free from burrs as it is possible to 


* Measuring Large Volumes of Gas, by Thos. R. Weymouth, 
Natural Gas, June 1929 
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make it. Even with very good machine shop practice 
the variations in the condition of the edges of a group 
of orifices of the same size, within the range men- 
tioned, may cause variations in the gas flow indications 
of +1 to 2 per cent. On larger sizes of orifices this 


edge effect will be proportionally less, possibly not ex- 
ceeding +14 per cent where the orifice diameter is over 
7-2 


The ratio of the width of the orifice edge (or in some 
cases the thickness of the orifice plate) to the orifice 
diameter should not be greater than 1 to 8. 

Installation Requirements.—When installing an orifice 
meter there should always be a straight run of pipe on 
the upstream side of the orifice having a length equal to 
at least ten times the inside diameter of the pipe. A 
set of straightening vanes should be installed in this 
straight run of pipe if on the upstream side of it there 
are several elbows, a valve, regulator, or some other 
type of fitting. The location of the straightening vanes 
should be such that the distance between the vanes and 
the orifice is about twice that between the vanes and 
the upstream end of the straight run, but in no case do 
they need to be over 15 pipe diameters from the orifice 
plate. The general dimensions of the vane should com- 
ply with the following: (a) The maximum transverse 
dimension across any passage of the vanes should not 
exceed % the inside diameter of the pipe; (b) The 
length of the vanes measured along the axis of the pipe 
should be at least ten times the maximuum transverse 
dimension of any passage. While the walls of the vanes 
may be of thin material they must be rigidly constructed 
and the vanes should be very securely fastened into the 
pipe. ont 
Location of Pressure Taps.—There are three pairs of 
pressure tap locations in general use. They are: l, 
flange taps, which are }}” from the bearing face of each 
flange. 2, throat taps, placed 1 pipe diameter upstream 
from upstream face of plate and % pipe diameter down- 
stream from the upstream face of orifice plate. 3, pipe 
taps, or full flow connections having the upstream tap 
24 pipe diameters from the orifice and the downstream 
8 pipe diameters. In connection with the location of 
pipe taps, it may be helpful to note that the distance of 
21% and 8 may be varied by at least a half pipe diameter 
either way without causing any appreciable effect upon 
the pressure readings. 


Merits of Various Taps 

With the same flow of gas the differential pressures 
obtained with flange and throat taps are almost equal, 
while that obtained with.the pipe taps is lower. There 
is very little if any difference in the accuracy which 
can be obtained with the different pairs of taps. In 
cases where it is desirable to have a fairly low overall 
pressure loss it will generally be desirable to use either 
the flange or throat taps since they would give a higher 
differential reading than the pipe taps for any given 
flow. Where the whole set up must be made in the 
field the pipe taps have the advantage that an inch or 
so variation in their location is of no consequence. 

In all cases it is essential that the pressure tap open- 
ing on the inside of the pipe shall be free from burrs, 
and if possible the edge of the tap hole should be very 
slightly rounded. 

Conditions of Flow.—The gas flow should be steady 
and entirely free from pulsations. Numerous attempts 

2 Durchflussbeiwerte der I1G—Messmiindungen fiir Wasser Gl, 
Dampf and Gas, by Dr. R. Witte, Sonderabdruck aus der Zeit- 


schrift des Vereines deutscher Ingenieure. Bd. 72 (1928) Nr 
42 S. 1493 
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have been made to find a way of measuring a pulsat- 
ing flow of gas with an orifice meter. A certain degree 
of success has been attained in some cases, but as yet 
no method has been shown to be entirely reliable. It 
is also desirable that there should be no sudden changes 
in the rate of flow, although this cannot always be 
avoided. The gas stream should be free from fog or 
condensed liquid particles as the presence of these will 
cause the meter indications to be almost meaningless. 

Physical Properties of the Gas.—It is essential to 
know the density or the specific gravity of the gas. The 
best method of determining the specific gravity is with 
a gravity balance. If the line pressure at which the 
measurements are made is over about 75 pounds it will 
be desirable to make a correction for the super-compres- 
sibility of the gas, that is its departure from Boyle’s 
law. This correction may be determined for any given 
gas by a compressibility apparatus such as described in 
a recent issue of the Oil and Gas Journal.® 


Set-up of Orifice Meter in field for studying Natural Gas 
Measurement under high Line Pressures 


The viscosity and ratio of specific heats are also in- 
cluded in some discussions on the effects of the physical 
properties. The effect of viscosity may be ignored ex- 
cept in the case of very small orifices and extremely low 
rates of flow.* The ratio of the specific heats has been 
used in some theoretical discussions of orifices and other 
flow meters but is generally omitted from consideration 
in commercial measurements.5 

Selection of the Coefficient.—The selection of the co- 
efficient to be used in computing the flow through an 
orifice meter will, of course, be governed by the pres- 
sure tap location and orifice diameter ratio. Values for 
these coefficients are given in the handbooks published 
by the meter manufacturers, or the values given in Bu- 
reau of Standards Research Paper No. 49, “Discharge 
Coefficients of Square-Edged Orifices for Measuring the 
Flow of Air,” may be used. 

Conclusions —There is still much to be learned about 
orifice meters and numerous organizations and individu- 
als are conducting researches on the subject. When all 
of the information thus being accumulated has been as- 
sembled, it is very likely that the limits suggested in the 
first of this paper as defining “accurate” measurements 
by orifice meters may be narrowed considerably. 


* Determining Compressibility of a Gas, by H. S. Bean, Oil and 
Gas Journal. January 16, 1930. 

* See Section XXIV Bureau of Standards Research Paper No. 
49. Discharge Coefficients of Square-Edged Orifices for Meas- 
uring the Flow of Air. 

* Quantity—Rate Fluid Meters, by Ed S. Smith, Jr., Presented 
at annual meeting of Am. Soc. of Mechanical Engineers 
December 1929. 
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Gas Dispatching As Practiced by 
The Detroit City Gas Company 


HOWARD N. WIEST 


Chief Dispatcher, Detroit City Gas Company 


HE Detroit City Gas Company is a public 

utility serving 404,000 consumers located 

throughout 463 square miles of territory in the 

City of Detroit and the county of Wayne, 

Michigan. The spread of the territory and the 
many uses for whieh the gas is consumed create an 
especially variable demand, effective not only during the 
hours of the day, but likewise from day to day and from 
month by month. Coupled with these variations is the 
constantly increasing sendout experienced every year, 
such increase of course, not following a fixed rule as to 
a definite quantity year by year, nor a fixed ratio for the 
months of the year. 

The problem arising from such a variable sendout 
to such a spread of territory has caused the develop- 
ment of a highly specialized Dispatching Division, the 
duties of which may be separated into three general 
classifications. It supervises and directs primarily the 
transfer of gas from the Manufacturing Plants to the 
individual Pumping Plants and Holders which are lo- 
cated in different parts of the territory. Also it directs 
the amount of gas to be pumped and pressures to be 
maintained at all times upon the various consumption 
districts. These duties are followed throughout the 24 
hours of the day. The second purpose of the Dispatch- 
ing Division is to daily work up an estimate of the 
required amount of gas to be made for the day, and to 
assign a proper portion of this make to each of the 
Manufacturing Plants. The third purpose of the Di- 
vision is to work up preliminary weekly calculations of 
receipts and makes to meet the expected demand. The 
Division consists of a Chief Dispatcher and four as- 
sistants and is a subdivision of the Pressure Department 
which is in turn a section of the Distribution Depart- 
ment. 


Handling Manufacture and Distribution 


To understand the points of contact the Dispatching 
Division has with the other departments of the Com- 
pany one must gain an idea of the manner in which the 
manufacturing and distribution work is handled. This 
Company receives makes of gas from four of its own 
manufacturing plants and from three coke producing 
concerns. Each of the manufacturing plants also serves 
aS a pumping station for its surrounding district and 
further transfers gas to six other pumping stations lo- 
cated adjacent to the particular district to be supplied. 
From the outline given it may be seen that there are 
seven points of receipt and ten points of distribution. 

About seventy-five percent of the gas used each day 


is consumed between 7 o'clock in the morning and 7 
o’clock in the evening. Since the manufacture of gas 
is economical only when produced at a uniform rate, 
the holder space available must be economically made 
use of to store gas during the hours of the night, ready 
for withdrawal to meet the greater demands of: the 
daytime. As the average daily consumption of gas on 
Monday and Tuesday is a greater quantity than the 
average daily consumption on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, and is still other quantities for Saturday 
and Sunday, it may be seen that the economical use of 
Holder capacity requires also that the manufacturing 
load be economically distributed from the beginning to 
the end of the week. 


Looking Into the Future 


The Pressure Department determines what pressure 
must be carried throughout the various districts in order 
that an even and definite supply shall be maintained at 
all hours and under all conditions of consumption. 
That Department watches closely the city building ac- 
tivity and changes of demand. It bears in mind the 
size of street mains and the supply through all the pip- 
ing of the territory, determining how best to eliminate 
points of low pressure and insufficient supply as these 
occur, because of growth and alterations in sections 
served. Having determined upon pressures to be main- 
tained it makes up Model Charts showing minimum 
pressures below which each particular Pumping Station 
shall not permit pressures to fall. Ordinarily pressures 
are maintained at whatever amount the Dispatcher di- 
rects over the telephone, but during intervals between 
instruction station attendants are responsible for ob- 
servations of results. 

Very often the pressures to be maintained are only 
slightly above the minimum permissible. At other 
times station attendants may be responsible for observa- 
tions of pressures upon lines into which they may not 
be pumping. The Model Charts also show pressures 
which are to be maintained throughout the various 
hours of the day should the station be unable, because 
of failure of communication, to get in touch with the 
Dispatcher on duty. It is, of course not the pressure at 
the station that is usually of importance, but rather the 
pressure at the appliance of the furthermost consumer, 
or it may be the pressure at some appliance located in 
the heart of the city among a maze of interconnecting 
lines from which many consumers are taking gas at the 
same time. To insure pressures sufficient to keep ade- 
quate supply at the inlet of these appliances is the ob- 
ject of having a minimum permissible pressure shown 
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upon the Model Chart in effect at the pumping station. The Company has ten gas holders; one of which is 
During the daytime each of the stations is pumping of one million cubic feet capacity; six of three millio: 
to its own district, but at night it is possible to shut cubic feet capacity each; one of six million cubic feet 
capacity and three of ten million cubic feet capacity 
each; a total of fifty-five million cubic feet capacity. 
Working limits hold the available maximum total t 
about fifty million cubic feet and th: 
working minimum at sixteen million 
cubic feet. The daily and weekl; 
range must lie within these figures; 
starting each Monday morning with full 
holder stocks, losing on total stock dur- 
ing the heavier demands at the begin- 
ning of the week and making up stock 
during the lighter demands at the end 
of the week. The greatest differential 
on this scale is thirty-four million cubic 
feet. In other words, total holder 
stocks between morning and evening 
and between Monday and Saturday 
must not step out of this range. With 
average sendouts recently of about 
seventy-five million daily, and fifty-five 
million of this sent out before 7 o’clock 
in the evening the Dispatching Division, 
in the calculation, played an important 
part in producing uniform plant opera- 
tion. 














Effect of Weather Changes 


The Dispatching Division must, of 
necessity, recognize the vagaries of the 
weather, following closely the daily and 
weekly forecasts furnished by the U. S. 
Weather Bureau and applying these 
forecasts to the solution of problems 
involving its own estimates. The daily 
forecasts furnished by the U. S. 
Weather Bureau are of value in de- 
termining variations that may be ex- 
pected in the day’s sendout. The week- 
ly outlook furnished by the Weather 
Bureau is of value in determining what 
load to have the manufacturing plants 
expect throughout the coming week’s 
time. The meteorological reports 
made up by the Government are of 
value in determining what kind of 
seasonal weather to anticipate. 





Above—Sample of Model Chart; below—graph 
of yearly send-out 


down some of the pumping plants, combining districts 

So as to carry more than one district with one plant. 

In connection with this the transfer of holder gas 

stock from one point to another is a matter for con- 

sideration. With lessened consumption at night it is 

possible to transfer gas more easily and with less 

pumping pressure, hence the transferring of gas to 

the district holders is done chiefly after 7:00 P.M. 

Because of loss in line pressure it is not possible to 

fill outlying holders hurriedly, which requires that in 

preparation for full holders each Monday the out- ; 
lying ones must be filled before Sunday. ~ — wats eerean mas 

, ice. 
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Each year in Detroit there is experienced a three- 
day period of maximum demand. This three-day 
period usually occurs during the month of May. Oc- 
casionally it occurs in September. These two months 
also have other consecutive three-day periods of large 
proportions. In May and in September consumers do 
not have much fuel in their coal and coke bins and 
warm weather preceding may have caused them to shut 
down on house heating entirelv. Suddenly a cold spell 
occurs and the quickness with which it enters and the 
severity with which it is maintained determines the 
quantity of gas that the consumer is going to use in 
getting the required heat into his home, be it from the 
kitchen gas range, the Radiantfire Heater or the gas 
fired furnace. 


Why Alertness Is Requisite 

The increasing popularity of gas fired furnaces and 
their steady increase in numbers in Detroit is one item 
alone that is greatly accentuating the sudden demands 
of any cold spell at any time of the year. Because gas 
is a commodity that the consumer requires be delivered 
immediately on demand, a three-day period of continu- 
ous heavy demand in months not ordinarily making that 
demand produces a need for special vigilance by both 
the Dispatching and the Manufacturing Departments. 
A drop in temperature, when accompanied with a high 
wind, is especially provocative of a sudden increase in 
demand. Weather predictions cannot often give 
definite information as to the strength of wind that is 
to be effective and for this reason, at such times, calcu- 
lations must be foregone and a system of unusual pre- 
paredness adhered to. During the months of Septem- 
ber and May the Dispatching Division adheres to a 
policy of starting ample gas making equipment every 
morning and then as the day progresses, taking off 
equipment in the amount that consumption of the earlier 
part of the day shows will not be needed. A ruling is 
in effect during those two months which requires the 
placing in service of additional gas making water gas 
machines any time actual total holder stocks fall five 
hundred thousand cubic feet below the amount of stock 
calculated to be on hand at that time. Likewise, if 
holder stocks exceed the calculated amount by five hun- 
dred thousand cubic feet some gas making equipment is 
shut down. The Dispatcher has previously estimated 
the day’s sendout and pro-rated this total sendout by 
two hour periods to make up the total. Holder stocks 
and gas receipts for the day have likewise been prorated 
and the Dispatchers’ sheet shows exactly what sendout 
and stock is expected during each two hour period 
through until 7 o’clock the following morning. A day 
of maximum demand is in effect without notice, and 
not until the Dispatchers’ records at 9 o’clock and 11 
o’clock in the morning show what the demand has been 
for those periods is it possible to know that the demand 
for the day is likely to be far in excess of the previously 
predicted amount. 

Since additional equipment not previously made 
ready cannot come into effect under a shorter time than 
three to six hours, it has been the policy to have ample 
gas making equipment in service at the start of all such 
possible days, and as above indicated that policy is in 
effect all during the month of May and for the greater 
part of September. 


Entries Made in Dispatcher’s Log 


The Dispatchers’ log entries are recorded upon a 
large sheet of heavy paper, 24 x 32 inches in size, and 
ruled to receive notations regarding the following 
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items—Holder stocks in each of the gas holders—Meter 
readings of gas receipts—Number of street pressure 
pumping units working and the speed at which they are 
operating—Pressures showing at the main points of the 
high pressure distribution system—B.T.U. and gravity 
of gas received and pumped out at different Stations— 
Out-door temperatures and barometer readings—Data 
regarding the operation of water gas sets—Notations of 
orders given and a record of miscellaneous information 
received. Holder readings, street pressure unit read- 
ings, B.T.U. and gravity reading, temperature, barom- 
eter and water gas set operations are checked every 
hour throughout the full twenty-four hours of the day. 
Meter readings, two hour period sendout and accumu- 
lated sendouts are recorded each two hours during that 
time. These Dispatchers’ sheets are kept on file avail- 
able for ready reference for five years. 

At the beginning of each week a Dispatcher’s Weekly 
Letter is made up, showing estimated sendouts for each 
of the days of the coming week, anticipated purchased 
gas receipts and coal gas makes, the total amount of 
water gas to be made each day, the amount of water 
gas to be made at each of the manufacturing plants for 
each day, the total holder stocks calculated for the start 
of the day, the minimum holder stock estimated for the 
evening of the day, any notes regarding out-of-the- 
routine operations, and finally the number of water gas 
machines to be kept under fire at the different Manu- 
facturing Plants to accommodate any unexpected in- 
crease of demand over that of the routine operation 
scheduled. A copy of this weekly letter is sent to each 
manufacturing plant superintendent and to others in- 
terested in plant supervision. 





How Daily Sendouts Are Determined 


The method of determining daily sendouts for the 
week may be of interest. Having previously deter- 
mined what the percentage increase or decrease will be 
for the month compared to the same month of the 
previous year, the resultant estimated total sendout for 
the month is obtained. This figure is divided by the 
number of days in the month and the quotient then 
multiplied by seven to give the total sendout for what 
is to be called a typical week. The Dispatcher has on 
hand a record made up from past experience which 
indicates what percentage of the total month’s sendout 
occurs on the first Monday, the second Monday, etc., 
and the same for each day of the week in that month. 
Looking these over he averages the Mondays and de- 
termines the sendout for Monday of the typical week. 
‘ne same is done for the other days of the week. In 
that way a week typical of all the weeks of that month 
is obtained. Coal gas and purchased gas receipts are 
likewise calculated, leaving the water gas load as a re- 
mainder which is then shown with desired proportional 
assignment to each manufacturing plant. 

This set-up shows the operating conditions which 
will be typical of all the weeks of that month and this 
is what is expected will hold if weather conditions are 
at the mean normal temperature for that month. If 
actual results, as the month progresses, show that the 
percentage of increase or decrease assumed was either 
too high or too low the sendout for the actual week 
under consideration is adjusted to make the percentage 
agree with results developing. If the Weather Bureau 
outlook advises of abnormal temperatures or conditions 
the estimated sendouts for the days to be affected are 
altered to take the forecasted conditions into considera- 
tion. In this way, with the week of the estimate run- 
ning concurrent with the week of the government 
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weather outlook, it is possible to have the estimated 
total sendout for the week usually within five million 
of the actual figure and seldom as far in error as fifteen 
million for the week. 


Monthly Basis Gives Best Results 

From the description of the making up of a typical 
week it may be observed that the Dispatching Division 
is using the monthly total sendout as the basis of calcu- 
lation. Of the twelve months in the year most of them 
have fairly stable characteristics year after year; at 
least sufficiently uniform so that in determining the total 
sendout for a coming month one may feel that the 
figure will be fairly close. What is meant is that it is 
more accurate to determine upon the months sendout as 
a whole and pro-rate that figure into weeks and days 
than it is to start at estimated daily figures and build 
up weeks and months from these. Graphs of sendouts 
for like months present one means of eliminating the un- 
certainty occasioned when estimating sendout by using 
figures alone. 

The Dispatchers’ monthly prediction is made up to 
give a preliminary estimate one month ahead of time 
af items similar to those mentioned in the description 
of the weekly estimate. At the close of the month the 
actual results are tabulated in parallel with those esti- 
mated,and a comparison is thereby shown which serves 
as a. guide for computation of future months. On the 
back of each final monthly report a tabulation is made 
of items applicable to that month and for the year since 
January Ist. These items list the source of receipt of 
Purchased Gas, Coal Gas and Water Gas and opposite 
each of these is stated the minimum amount received 
on any day this year to date, the maximum so received, 
and the total cumulative receipts of each to date this 
year,,. Similarly the minimum single day sendout to 
date and the maximum single day sendout to date, the 
minimum consecutive three-day average and the maxi- 
mum consecutive three-day average. Then follows a 
list of the minimum and maximum single days for each 
month so far for the year, and of minimum and maxi- 
mum three-day averages for each month so far. Next 
is listed the gain or loss percent in sendout of each 
month over the like month of year previous and the 
cumulative gain or loss percent of the year to date. 
The total sendout in cubic feet for each month and the 
cumulative sendout for the year is also shown. 

All of these items are of especial value at the end of 
each month because they permit all departments to 
know at a glance the status of gas receipts, makes and 
sales and to govern their activities accordingly. As 
previously mentioned, the rapid growth of Detroit, the 
fluctuations in the business barometer, and the pro- 
nounced variations in weather occasioned by its geo- 
graphical location all demand that close check be kept 
upon all the items pertaining to gas sendout. Plant 
extensions of major importance usually require a year 
for design and a year for construction and this means 
that the need for them must be closely gauged two 
years in advance of actual requirements. 

Effect on Raw Materials Delivery 

Dispatchers’ estimates have much to do with the 
dates for delivery on raw materials. A few figures on 
the amount of materials received by the Company are 
as follows: About two hundred cars of oil per month; 
five hundred sixty cars of coal per month; and from 
five hundred to one thousand tons of pipe per month. 
Carried in stock, the Company keeps about ten million 
gallons of oil and eighty thousand tons of coal. A 
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to‘al of nine thousand two hundred forty-seven carloads 
of materials were received during 1928. 

Early each day the Chief Dispatcher makes up a 
small form showing what the resultant sendout, holder 
stocks and B.T.U. have been for the day just closed. 
These daily reports go immediately to the supervision 
personnel of the Company that they may keep closely 
in touch daily with the conditions of sendout, distribu- 
tion and manufacture. Desirable changes in operation 
may be thereby intelligently made at the start of the 
day. 

The Dispatchers’ office is a separate room located on 
the fourth floor of the main gas office building down- 
town, this room being located adjacent to the super- 
visional offices of Engineering, Manufacturing and 
Distribution. Desks, files, maps, indicators bulletin 
cases, and switch board go to make up the equipment. 
Upon one wall is a large map showing the layout of 
the high pressure distribution lines of the svstem, upon 
which also are shown the locations of the main gate 
valves that control the flow of gas throughout the sys- 
tem and the locations indicated of pressure reducing 
governors which step the kigh pressure gas down into 
the low pressure system. The material upon which the 
map is drawn is of “battleship” linoleum. The back 
ground is painted green and the pipe lines are indicated 
in white enamel paint. The map is drawn quite closely 
to scale with the size of the mains indicated by the 
width of their corresponding lines. Valves, when 
closed are so marked by having red map-tacks placed 
upon them. When discussions arise regarding points 
in connection with the distribution system this large 
scale wall map is usually the first place of reference, 
being made use of much as a blackboard in a class- 
room. 


An Ingenious Tell-Tale 

An interesting piece of equipment in the Dispatchers’ 
office is a glass case enclosing a series of ribbons made 
up to represent the Company’s gas holders. Each rib- 
bon operates over a thumb spool the height of the rib- 
bon being adjusted each hour to indicate the gas con- 
tent of the holder it represents. At a glance the 
amount of gas stock in each holder is known. A wide 
separate ribbon is indicative of total gas stock on hand. 

Another apparatus is a system of panel lights con- 
nected up to display the operating status of each pump- 
ing unit and water gas set at the Company’s stations. 
Different colored lights show for each unit and are set 
to indicate whether running, down under fire, down 
cold, or down under repair. Nearby is a panel with 
radio dials attached, an arrow on the dial being 
adjusted to point to the pressure being carried on the 
high pressure main it is labeled to represent. 

In a separate bulletin case white celluloid letters are 
made use of to state the expected sendout of the day; 
the expected gas receipts and gas makes ; the total holder 
stocks at the start of the day and at 7:00 P.M.; the in- 
crease in sendout for the year up to the first of the 
like period one year previous; and the increase or de- 
crease in sendout for the year up to the first of the 
present month. 

The holder ribbons, equipment lights and pressure 
dials are adjusted hourly to show immediately to any- 
one coming into the office what the manufacturing stor- 
age and pumping situation is. The information given 
in the bulletin case is posted daily at the beginning of 
the day. From the foregoing it may be seen that the 
operating and distribution situation is discernible 
quickly and definitely. 
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The Dispatchers’ switch-board gives direct and un- 
interrupted telephone communication with an engine 
room in each of the Company’s plants. Over these 
wires each hour come reports on the items the Dis- 
patcher records on his log sheet. Over these wires also 
come the first news of interruptions and irregularities 
of operation. Desk telephones connect the Dispatcher 
both with the Company’s main switch-board and with 
outside telephone exchanges; not for the volume of 
business done over these telephones but experience has 
indicated their necessity for uninterrupted service. 
Most visitors to the Dispatchers’ office learn for the 
first time that here is a part of the business that is 
seldom heard of. So little has been published about the 
details of this part of the business that the public in 
general has the teeling that gas making and distribution 
presents but little change from one day to the next. 
If any customer has his attention called to the differ- 
ence in the volume of gas he himself uses from one day 
to the next—between winter and summer—between 
wash day and Sunday—Thanksgiving Day compared to 
the Fourth of July—warm days compared to blizzard 
weather—and then is told that there are in Detroit 
about 404,000 other customers creating a like variation 
in gas consumption; then it is for the first time that he 
realizes what such a variation may mean as a manu- 
facturing and distribution procedure. Not until he is 
told about it does he begin to realize the amount of 
forethought that must be expended to properly calcu- 
late the requirements under the conditions mentioned. 
Coal and oil and other materials of gas manufacture 
must be properly contracted for and delivery made in 
the proper amount and at the correct time. In a terri- 
tory growing as rapidly as the City of Detroit the en- 
largement of plant facilities is a major item in addition 
to that of distribution extension and alteration. With 
the average day increasing at the present time seven 
millions of cubic feet or more each year existing fa- 
cilities for manufacturing, pumping and distributing 
very quickly become insufficient to meet the growing 
demand, and increased facilities must be placed to ac- 
commodate the increase. Inaccurate estimate of future 
demand may easily prove highly expensive on these 
items. 
House Heating Closely Watched 


Detroit, so far as the gas business is concerned, is a 
city of homes and of steel manufacturing and fabricat- 
ing processes. Because the city is one of individual 
homes the household custom of using the kitchen gas 
range and the Radiantfire as a source of quick heat 
supply has an effect more noticeable than when the 
dwellings are more of the apartment and terrace type. 
The Company is watching closely the variable demand 
being created by the increasing number of gas furnace 
house heating installations. With industrial furnaces 
using large quantities of gas in steel heat-treating work, 
japanning, bread and cake making, automobile motor 
block testing, and soft metal melting the consumption 
on these operations, although subject to variation in a 
minor way because of temperature, are more specifically 
subject to daily and seasonal changes, resulting from 
changes in manufacturing and business conditions. 

It may be seen from this description of the activities 
of the Dispatching Division that its work deals entirely 
with the present or the future. Directing the delivery 
of gas from the current day is the work in the present; 
instructions and load assignment is work being done for 
tomorrow and the coming week, while the planning and 






calculation of estimates for months and years to come 
is work for the distant future. It may be seen that 
such activities cannot be other than very interesting. 
Never for a moment can interest lag, for to overlook or 
not give proper weight to some factor, based upon ex- 
perience of the past, will cause inaccurate estimates and 
more or less uneven operation will result thereby. It 
all means that with the Dispatching Division eternal 
vigilance is not only the price of safety but the price 
ot economy as well. To its personnel no reward is 
more gratifying than to see the actual results, as thev 
develop, foliow closely to the estimates. 


—_——_e—_____ 


Any Root or Any Power of Any 
Number 


F YOU will take any slide rule and lay it end to end 
nine times and each time lay off the principal divid- 
ing lines you will have a chart exactly like the one 
shown excepting that yours will be much longer and 
therefore it will be much more accurate. That is what 
I did in preparing this chart. Then I reduced it to this 
much smaller size. By following the above method you 
can make a chart that will go into the billions, trillions, 
or higher, as one limit; and a billionth, trillionth, or 
lower, as the other limit. There is no limit in fact. 
Then to keep track of the -digits you simply read the 
numbers exactly as they stand on the chart. No jug- 
gling of digits is necessary. I do not know of any 
other method that is as simple as this. All other meth- 

ods require “juggling of digits,” as they say. 
For example, what is the 5th root of 100,000’ Meas- 
ure the distance A from 1 to 100,000 as 


+ 0.001 indicated on the chart. The distance B 

0.002 must then be exactly 1/5 of the distance A 
Da and there is your answer, namely, 10. In 
in other words, divide the distance A by the 

aN | root and the quotient shows you the dis- 
. | tance to measure from 1 to find the ans- 
FS wer. Always measure from “1” in either 


complex than extracting roots of whole 


$os direction. “One” is always the’ starting 
fea point. To extract the square, cube, or 
rs. other root of fractions is usually more 

numbers. However with this chart one is 


b2 . 

B just as easy as the other. 
he F For example, what is the cube root of 
10 


.008? Measure the distance C from .008 


 Sacag to the starting point “1” and divide it by 
L So 3 and you get the distance D which tells us 
E100 that the answer is 0.2. 

} 2000 A method that is as easy as any to find 
Bias a third, fourth, fifth, etc., of any distance, 


E is to use a pair of dividers. Adjust the 
1900 . A . 
dividers until you get the distance D 








sig’ exactly % of the distance C and the chart 
p Seso gives the answer without any mathemati- 
+ 10,000 cal calculations whatever. With this chart 

20,000 you can determine the 3.127 power for in- 
t 50,000 stance—ANY power in fact. And you 
im coo-¥- Can extract the 4.37 root of any other root, 
 eanaie all without mathematical jugglery. The 
' “beauty” of it is: You have everything 
— before vour eyes in black and white.—- 
a ih dat I. F. Schaphorst. 
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Gas for Baking Radiator Cores 


A general resumé of the subject supplemented by some 
actual operating results 


LAWRENCE E. BIEMILLER 


Supervisor, Fuel Sales, Consolidated Gas Electric, Light 
& Power Company, Baltimore 


NE of the operations for which Industrial 

Gas has recently come into increasing favor 

is the baking of cores. With the develop- 

ment of the metal industries, particularly the 

automobile, the use of highest quality cores 
has become of very great commercial importance. Gas 
has proven to be the ideal source of heat for core bak- 
ing, and is used in many different types of core baking 
ovens, depending upon the size and type of core, as well 
as the quantities in which they are to be baked. A very 
interesting installation of core baking ovens is in the 
plant of the Republic Radiator Corporation in Balti- 
more. 

A radiator section is a very difficult casting to make, 
because of the very thin walls for its relatively large 
area. This makes it essential that as perfect a core as 
possible be used for these castings. Cores are made 
from a mixture of sand, linseed oil and water in about 
the proportions 66 to 1 to 1. Just enough linseed oil is 
used to constitute a binder when dry, and enough water 
to permit shaping. This core mixture is shaped in a 
form, one-half of which constitutes a pan. Then the 
pan with “green” core is inserted in an oven and baked 
for about two hours at about 400° F. This dries out the 
water and oxidizes the oil, so that the finished core can 
be removed and used without losing its shape or break- 
ing. A large production of cores baked to exactly the 
desired condition is dependent upon careful heating in 
an oven having good heat distribution and easily con- 
trolled temperature. 

With this in mind the Republic Radiator Corporation 
several years ago installed four gas-fired ovens of sheet 


metal construction with very thick insulated walls and 
a minimum of “through metal.” Their inside dimen- 
sions are 7 x 14 x 8 feet, and they are each supplied by 
eight bar burners using gas at one pound pressure from 
a Roots compressor. These are truck type ovens, that 
is, the cores are loaded on trucks which are wheeled 
into the ovens, remain there for the bake, and are then 
wheeled out again. These ovens are very easily con- 
trolled ensuring exactly the correct temperature mainte- 
nance at all times. The temperature distribution is also 
very good, so that cores on all parts of the truck are 
equally baked. 

These ovens were so satisfactory that when it was 
necessary to increase their oven capacity due to greater 
production, the company naturally decided to install 
additional gas ovens. Therefore, two core ovens were 
built made of brick with 4% inches of Silocel insulating 
brick and well-insulated heavy steel doors. These are 
also each fired by eight bar burners. Again gas at one 
pound pressure was used, for it eliminated the neces- 
sity of supplying air under pressure, and gave a single 
valve control with proportional mixing. This results in 
the maximum efficiency of combustion with no heat 
loss due to either an insufficiency or excess of air. 
These ovens were so successful that in the summer of 
1929, two more, alike in every detail, were installed. 
Of course gas was again selected as the fuel. 

In order to determine the efficiency of these ovens a 
very complete test was recently run for a twenty-four 
hour period, during which some ovens were in use 
thruout the first twenty-one hours. The results are 
tabulated below : 


TEST OF CORE BAKING OVENS 


Hours 
Actually Cu, Ft. P 
Baking Gas ( 
Cores Consumed 


ounds 
re Baked 

(dry basis) 
4530 
4684 
6928 
4854 
6442 
6256 
2107 


2315 


12.68 
11.22 
14.58 
14.00 
16.45 
14.73 
7* 7.16 
g* 9.16 


99.98 


10,700 
9.480 
12,320 
13,050 
13,900 
12,470 
5,750 
6,000 
Total 84,300 38116 

* Ovens No. 1, 2, 7 and 8 are brick, the others 
Gas is 500 B. t.u. Manufactured gas 


are of sheet metal. Cu. 


Pounds Water 
Pounds Evaporated 
Wet Core etc. 


Cu. Ft. Gas 
Per Pound 
Dry Core 


2.38 
2.02 
1.78 
2.69 
2.16 
1.99 
2.72 
2.89 


Number 
of Cores 
4877 347 711 
5047 363 732 
7417 489 1097 
5177 323 819 
6870 428 891 
6693 437 935 
2287 180 338 
2466 15] 475 


40854 


2718 5998 


ft. of gas per Ib. Dry Core—2.21 
Cu. ft. of gas per lb. Wet Core—2.06 
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These results are shown in summarized form below: 


Total Gas Cu. Ft. Gas 

Total $ Avg. # Core Consumption per Pound 

Dry Core Per Oven Cu. Ft Dry Core 
Ovens 1 and 2 9214 4607 20180 2.19 
Ovens 3, 4, 5, & 6 24480 6120 51740 2.11 
Ovens 7 and 8 4422 2211 12410 2.81 


Ratio of weight of iron (trucks and core pans) to dry cores— 
7 to 1 

(In comparing thermal efficiencies or gas used per pound of 
core, the relative iron to core ratios must be taken into 
consideration. ) 





Battery of Gas-fired Core Ovens 


The following conclusions can be drawn from the 
foregoing figures: 


1. When used for such a very large proportion of 
the twenty-four hour day, the brick ovens are 
just as efficient as the sheet metal ones. This is 
of interest because it is a generally accepted fact 
that the latter are very much more efficient than 
the former, when operated for a day of eight 
hours or less. 

2. The ovens in which only a much smaller amount 
of cores were baked showed a very decidedly 
higher gas consumption. This shows that as 
few ovens as possible should be used. In this 
case six would have been sufficient. If only six 
had been used, and thus all ovens averaged 16 
total gas consumption would probably have been 
reduced 5 to 10%. 

3. The gas consumption per pound of core in this 
type of core baking is relatively high due to the 
very high ratio of weight of truck and core pans 
to that of the cores. 

The first gas heated core ovens were installed to se- 
cure better cores than were obtained from the coke fired 
ovens then in use. Today almost 100 per cent perfect- 
ly baked cores are obtained, with a minimum of either 
green or burnt cores. This is thought to be due to the 
very even heat distribution and to the control obtained 
from the combustion system in use. Believing that the 
best cores result from a reasonably slow bake, the ori- 
fices in the mixer boxes are of such a size as to reduce 
the probability of burning due to an oversupply of heat 
in the initial stages of the drying. 

There has been practically no maintenance or repairs 
necessary in the four years that the oldest ovens have 
been in use. Another factor in favor of gas fuel is the 
fine working conditions resulting. In this oven depart- 


wn 
ow 


ment there is neither dirt nor fumes, since the ovens are 
well vented thru a high roof. The management also 
recognizes and appreciates the fact that with these gas 
ovens, the oven operator can almost forget his source 
of heat and have all his time to devote to loading and 
unloading the ovens. These eight ovens are operated 
with a minimum of labor, especially during the night 
shift. 
Operating Schedule’s Influence 


Another factor which encouraged this Company to 
continue to use gas as their core baking equipment ex- 
panded was the schedule under which they purchased 
their gas. Several years ago, with a monthly consump- 
tion of one million cubic feet they paid a rate of about 
sixty cents per thousand. As they grew they secured 
their second million cubic feet at approximately fifty 
cents per thousand. Now that they use about two 
and a half million cubic feet per month, they secure the 
first two millions at these two rates and the last half 
million at the very low rate of approximately forty-five 
cents. With their very fine load factor they are a very 
desirable gas customer and deserve consideration such 
as is given by the described rate schedule. 

Another reason why this company feels safe in con- 
tinuing to use these ovens is because they know that the 
Industrial Gas Engineers investigated other types of 
core baking ovens and concluded that considering the 
number of cores baked, the ratio of metal weight 
to core weight, and the low investment in the present 
ovens, they could not justify a change to some of the 
new type ovens used extensively in other industries. 

In considering the whole field of core baking equip- 
ment they began with the tray and shelf or rack ovens. 
These ovens are very similar in size and type to the 
shelf oven used for bread and cake baking. They are 
adaptable to baking a relatively small number of small 
cores. The labor costs are high in proportion to the 
weight of cores baked. Obviously this type of oven is 
not suitable for baking the large cores produced in such 
great numbers in a large radiator manufacturing plant. 





Core Oven Showing Core Truck 


The next type of oven to be considered would be the 
truck type, heated by a number of bar burners. This 
of course is the type now used. It is interesting to note 
that some of the largest manufacturing companies in 
this country such as the International Harvester Com- 
pany, the Crane Company, the Dodge Bros. Company 
and the American Radiator Company, use this type of 
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oven, either with or without continuous ovens in addi- 
tion. 

Of recent years some of the truck ovens of this type 
have had their combustion systems changed in order to 
utilize external heater units. In such cases the bar 
burners are withdrawn and an external heater unit con- 
sisting of motor driven fan and combustion chamber 
connected such that the fan forces burnt gases and the 
desired quantity of heated air into oven. If desired the 
recirculation system is used, in which case part of ex- 
haust products from the oven is forced out of the stack, 
and the rest is mixed with fresh products from the cir- 
culating fan. This system gives ordinarily a high ther- 
mal efficiency, and very even heat distribution. In cases 
where the gas application with bar burners is not very 
good, this system will show vast improvements. The 
natural saving in fuel will be lost, however, if the ovens 
are not tight, since if they are not so, the leakage, due to 
the ovens being under pressure, will be quite high. If 
the old ovens are in good condition, and give satisfactory 
heat distribution it is difficult to justify the cost of in- 
stalling the circulating system as this cost will he high 
in proportion to oven investment. Probably this system 
will be much more extensively used in the near future 
in connection with new ovens in which automatic temp- 
erature control and very even heat distribution are de- 
sired. The Brown & Sharpe Co. of Providence has such 
an installation of new ovens with fan circulating system. 

After due consideration the Republic Radiator Cor- 
poration was not interested in converting their ovens be- 
cause they thought their core quality could not be 
improved upon. 


The Continuous Oven Type 


Another type of core oven is the continuous oven 
heated by an external heater. The Studebaker (Auto- 
mobile) Corporation has an installation consisting pri- 
marily of a Monorail conveyor on which the cores are 
conveyed in racks thru a four pass two-compartment 
continuous oven each compartment being 120 by 12 by 
7 feet. The heat is supplied by an induced draft heater 
with a fan taking hot air and gases from an external 
heating chamber and supplying them at the desired 
points in the oven compartments. The hot air is cen- 
tralized and exhausted towards the entering end of the 
oven, thus giving very high thermal efficiencies. In 
addition there is recirculation of air from the exit end 
of the oven. Automatic control is adapted to this type 
of oven with very great success. The cores are very 
uniformly baked and of good color. There are a num- 
ber of ovens of a similar type in the Buffalo plant of 
the American Radiator Corporation. 

Another type of continuous core baking oven utilizes 
a large number of individual gas burners, applied in the 
drying chamber of the oven. Recently there were five 
ovens of this type in the Dodge Bros. plant each of 
which is 100 by 10 by 12% feet, and is heated by forty 
burners. The International Harvester Company and 
the Packard Motor Company have large ovens of this 
same general type. 

These continuous core baking ovens are ideal from 
the viewpoint of low labor and gas cost and high quality 
of product, if the production of cores is sufficiently high. 
The continuous ovens mentioned above have productions 
of from 3 to 5 tons of baked core per hour, whereas 
the test showed the Republic Radiator Corporation to be 
baking only about one ton per hour. Under the latter 
conditions the cost of the continuous oven was not justi- 
fied by savings in fuel and labor. The space required 
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for a continuous oven of one ton capacity is very much 
too great, and entirely out of proportion to that required 
for the larger sizes. This Company feels that they are 
using the gas equipment most suited to their needs, and 
that they are obtaining the highest quality cores at mini- 
mum cost when using Industrial Gas. 


$1) 


Foresees Good Future for Gas 


Industry 


fF ORESEEING a bright future and continued ex- 
pansion for the gas industry during 1930, O. R. 
Seagraves, president of the United Gas Company of 
Houston, Tex., gave a lengthy interview on his opinions 
which was published in one of the Houston papers re- 
cently. Mr. Seagraves’ remarks were as follows: 

“Ten years ago the natural gas industry virtually was 
localized in the regions surrounding the Ohio Valley,” 
Mr. Seagraves said. “Today it has progressed to a 
leading position among public utilities in most of the 
important sections of the country, in many of which 
it had displaced or is affording increased competition 
to artificial gas. 

“The development since the war of vast natural gas 
fields in the Southwest, principally in Texas, Oklahoma 
and Louisiana, has caused the production of natural 
gas to increase considerably faster than artificial gas. 
Based on best present estimates, gross revenues of nat- 
ural gas companies for 1929 will exceed $400,000,000 
compared with $196,000,000 in 1920, an increase of 104 
per cent for the 10 years. 


“For the same period sales of manufactured gas will 


show an estimated increase from $333,000,000 to $550,- 


000,000, or 65 per cent for the 10 years. Natural gas 
production has doubled within the past six years, in- 
creasing from 762,000,000,000, cubic feet in 1922 to 
1,568,000,000,000 cubic feet. Last year’s production of 
artificial gas amounted to slightly less than one-third of 
the latter volume. 

“Construction of large pressure pipe lines for trans- 
porting natural gas to distant markets has been the prin- 
cipal cause for the recent growth of the industry. The 
past year has probably witnessed more of this expansion 
than any other previous year, with the completion of 
major pipe lines to St. Louis, Kansas City, Memphis, 
New Orleans, San Antonio, Monterrey, Mexico, Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, San Francisco and Oakland. 

“In the year at hand this expansion is scheduled to 
continue at about the same rate. It is expected that a 
minimum of $250,000,000 will be expended for new de- 
velopment in 1930, increasing the total investment in 
the natural gas industry to $2,150,000,000. New lines 
to be completed during the next twelve months are those 
projected to Atlanta, Birmingham, San Francisco, San 
Diego, and a number of other points. 

“Natural gas sales of 1,750,000,000,000 cubic feet or 
more are indicated in 1930. The United Gas Company 
and its 27 controlled subsidiaries should secure its full 
share of this increase. They will furnish a substantial 
part of the gas required for the new lines to St. Louis, 
Birmingham and Atlanta, and the entire requirements 
for the line to Monterrey, Mexico, just completed. 
These new markets, together, with increased demand 
through its 3200 miles of controlled pipe lines, should 
mean an increase of approximately 60,000,000 cubic feet 
a day to United Gas Company sales.” 
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Dear Sam: c 


Back when I was a cub in the gas business, more things than the modern 
lack of moustache cups was different. Where they entertained company f'rinstance. 
Then when a friend or relative rid up without no outward evidence of whether 
they'd come to spend the day or the summer, there was a bustlin’ about to open 
up the parlor, spread newspapers over the place on its carpet where the sun 
shone on them rare occasions when it got a chance, and a hurried openin’ of the 
album on the center table opposite the visitin' one's tin-type. 


But nowadays a parlor's passay. The big idee is to rush the visitor 
back an' show 'em the new kitchen, 


An', Sam, if you've been around the display rooms of one of these 
big gas companies lately, I don't have to tell you why, With one glarin' 
ex: >ption I'm goin' to mention, ain't nobody done a better job of gotn' decor- 
ative than they. Why, old as I am, I revived chilblains last winter that had 
been dormant for thirty year’, just standin’ around in the snow on Michigan 
Avenue in Chicago a-lookin' hungrily in the windows of the gas company there 
where they had a model modern kitchen set up. 


For nowadays, for color and beauty you don't show folks your flower 
garden, you show 'em your new gas range! And if you hear’of earthquakes in 
Asia, don't believe it: the disturbance is just old King Solomon a-spinnin’ 
jealously in his grave over the colorful glories of one of these up-to-date all 
gas kitchens. 


All of which sort of leads up to the fact that I stopped in to see 
your Ma yesterday. And got reminded all over again that there ain't nothin’ 
dumber than a smart man that ain't smart enough to know that there's times when 
he'd do better if he'd listen to the women-folks, And that's when he's in 
their domain, 


Well, your Ma was right glad to see me, But at the same time she had 
that look on her face that used to result in your Pa's taking his shoes off 
outside when he come home late, and not usin’ the family entrance until things 
kind of quieted down more around the old homestead. You see, she'd just 
finished fixin' up one of these kitchens like I been writin’ you about-- and 
she wa'n't satisfied. 


It bein’ too late to duck, I kind of hung around an’ agreed with her 
till I got her drift. And then, dogged if I didn't see her point! 


She'd done put a lot of time and money into that kitchen. The 
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curtains was kind of blowin’ in the soft Spring air, and the gas range an' 
refriggyator an' hot-water tank an' all was one glorious harmony of two-tone’ 
green an' white. An' I was just fixin' to hustle back home an’ put on a necktie 
so I'd do my bit too, harmmonizgin' with the sweet symphony of color she'd worked 
out--when I seen somethin’ that made me take off my coat an' shoes, put my sock 
feet up on the table, an' look around for the box of sawdust to spit in} 


Some smart young gas man that was paid to think hadn't thunk--that was all! 
An' I seen why your Ma was madder'n a dispossessed hornet with erysipelas. 
Would you b'lieve it, Sam, everything in that kitchen was as nice an! pretty 
an' decorative as a new automobile--until the gas company had come to connect 
it up! But from that point on the interior decoratin' was by a couple of rude 


but worthy pipe-fitters with idees imported direct from the junk yards of 
Secaucus, New Jersey. 


Them boys, with a keen sense of the fitness of things and the price of 
Pipe, had connected up that three-hundred dollar dream of a stove with a mess of 
half-rusty black iron pipe that stuck out in the harmony of that room like a 
paid singer in a volunteer choir. An', not content with-mayhem, they'd added 
murder by runnin’ it from the stove manifold bar down to the floor, instead of 


plungin' straight back into the wall with it--exposin' thereby only inches in- 
stead of feet of its yellin' ugliness. 


You see, this is a decorative age. An' if it takes bein' decorative to 
sell more gas, you went to go the whole hog in bein’ decorative. Don't stop 
an’ gag over a few feet of pipe. 


An' right there I remembered somethin’ I'd heard, Sam——-that the difference 
between a good man an' a great one was often just about two per cent. And in 


this case the missin’ two per cent was in not thinkin' the decorative idee all 
the way through to the logical conclusion of usin' a length of, say, nickel- 
plated shiny pipe, to add to--instead of take from--the beauty of that stove. 
Not to speak of not concealin' the pipin' at every opportunity. 


Even twenty year' ago there wouldn't 've been mech sense in what I'm 
writin’ here, maybe. But gas is gettin’ fashionable now an' the boys have just 
naturally got to spruce up. I don't mean puttin’ frock coats on the meter 
readers, but just not ever losin’ a chance to do a bang-up job in a workmanlike 
way. An' always keepin’ a' eye open for what's goin’ on in other lines that 
you might borrer from, It's a wise man that's got guts enough to pick up a 
good idee that'll keep him abreast of the times, no matter who practised it first. 


& good gas man can learn a lot yet that'll make him welcome in the home 
when he comes to a halt before a woman's gate an' commences unloadin' what the 


average housewife still looks on as a truckload of patented devices, for messin’ 
up her house, 


By the way, you might check up on what your own company is doin’ about 
this ugly exposed pipin' your Ma was so hot about, 


Of course it's a little thing. But any time you are tempted to laugh off 
the bigness of little things just rickollect the pinch o' sand in your last mess 
of spinach, An' quit laughin! 


Yours for more interior decoratin' in the pipe-fittin' department, 


Monoxide Mike 
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ViI—Gas Range Accessories 


ERHAPS the oldest range control is the oven 
thermostat or heat regulator. Its purpose is to 
maintain a constant temperature in the oven and 
its overall value is determined solely by compar- 
ing the results obtained with and without it. This 
comparison is almost unnecessary because of the almost 
universal use of regulators on the modern gas range. 
The regulator produces better quality food. That alone 
is the best reason fer its use. Holding the tempera- 
ture of the oven within close limits allows the food to 
absorb heat at the same rate throughout the whole mass, 
so that it cooks uniformly in all parts. With manual 
oven control, many influences can enter to change the 
flow of gas to the oven burner. A fluctuating tempera- 
ture alternately cooks too fast and too slow so that a 
definite final product cannot be guaranteed. The out- 
side of a roast cooked in this way will most probably 
be very misleading as to conditions inside the meat. 
The oven regulator saves gas by keeping a close con- 
trol on the temperature of the oven. In the initial 
heating of the oven the regulator permits the tempera- 
ture to rise only to the dial setting and then closes 
down the gas flow to a rate which will just maintain 
and hold this point. This creates in the oven a tempera- 
ture condition which always uses only the minimum 
quantity of gas needed for the cooking to be done. 
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Fig. 1—Principle of Thermostat 


The oven regulator saves labor and instills confidence 
in the cook. Whenever the regulator is set to main- 
tain a definite temperature, the desired points will al- 
ways result. There is no need, then, for the cook to ad- 
just and fuss with the burners. The food which is 
cooking takes up the heat at a uniform speed as long 
as the temperature is constant. It is simple to make 
use of this speed and cook by the kitchen clock and 
thermostat. The results will always be the same. After 
one or two oven meals have been prepared, using the 
regulator, the cook will have such confidence in her abil- 
ity and enthusiasm that the continued use is assured. 

The oven regulator makes whole meal cooking a 





success. At one and the same time an entire meal can 
be prepared in a thermostatically controlled oven, While 
the meat is roasting, soups and cereals can be boiled, 
vegetables cooked and desserts made all in the same 
oven. After the roast has seared to close the outside 
cells and keep in the juices the other dishes are loaded 
in the oven and the cooking continued at a low tem- 
perature (250°—275°F.) until the whole meal is fin- 
ished. 


Principles of Thermostat Operations 


Two parts only are necessary for the opening or 
closing of a valve by change in temperature. The first 
is an ordinary valve seat and plunger. The second is 
some method of moving either the seat or plunger as 
the temperature changes. One of the simplest ways of 
doing this is by the difference in expansion of two sub- 
stances held together at one end and free to move at 
the other. 

Consider the line drawings of Fig. 1. 

A is the valve seat. 

B is the valve plunger, rigidly fixed to rod C, which 
is one of the two rods making up the expansion ele- 
ment. 

D is a cylindrical rod, rigidly fixed to the valve body. 

IX is the point at which C and D are joined. 

The expansion element (C and D) is exposed to the 
heat. These two rods are of different materials so that 
they change length differently, one expanding to a 
greater extent than the other. Consequently A and B 
being fixed to the simple moving parts become nearer 
or further apart in accordance with the changes in tem- 
perature. In this way the valve opens or closes to 
agree with the temperature. 


Thermostat Construction 


Although a thermostat made in accordance with this 
design would operate and control temperatures well, 
many modifications are needed from the manufactur- 
ing standpoint to produce interchangeable, perfectly 
functioning controls. 

In practice, the cylinder is firmly fixed to the valve 
body which carries the seat. The rod, however, merely 
presses against the valve plunger or a lever which moves 
this plunger. A spring works against the action of the 
rod, so that a positive force is available to either open 
or close the valve. The action of the commercial valve 
can perhaps be best visualized by tracing the gas flow 
through a control. 

In order to more thoroughly understand the opera- 
tion of the thermostat, the accompanying sketch, Fig. 
2 shows, in simplified form, the essential parts of a heat 
control and how it regulates the gas supply to the oven 
burner to maintain any desired baking temperature 
within the scope of the dial. 

The gas inlet to the control is through the oven gas 
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cock, the inlet nipple, to the inlet riser. The riser pipe 
conveys the gas up to the control where it enters the 
control as indicated by the arrows. The gas then flows 
under the control valve (c) and out of the control to 
the other riser pipe which conveys the gas down to 
the point at which it enters the oven burner. The gas 
will continue to flow through this course as long as the 
gas cock and control valve are open. 

When the gas is lighted at the burner, the oven tem- 
perature begins to rise, causing the outer tube (usually 
copper) to expand, or elongate. Inside of the copper 
tube is a non-expanding rod of porcelain, carbon or 
metal, on which the valve (c) rests. Back of the valve 
is a conical shaped spring which would close the valve 
were the rod removed. 

As the copper tube expands, the rod, which does not 
expand, is allowed to move further into the control. 
Due to the pressure of the spring back of the valve, the 
valve follows the rod, approaching the ledge-like valve 
seat (E) beneath it, thus reducing the gas supply until 
only sufficient gas is passed through the valve to main- 
tain the temperature for which the dial is set. This 
position of the valve is shown in Fig. 2, which also 
shows the copper tube expanded. 


EXPANSION OF TUBE 


Fig. 2—Showing what 
happens when Thermo 
stat is in operation 














When a low temperature is desired, the opening be- 
tween the valve (C) and the valve seat (E) is very 
small, requiring only a small expansion and thus a small 
temperature increase, to reduce the gas flow. As higher 
temperatures are wanted the valve opening is increased, 
requiring more expansion. 

It follows that if, in the operation of the control, 
the valve should be completely closed, the oven burner 
would go out. To supply enough gas to keep the burner 
lighted when the valve is closed, there is incorporated 
an adjustable by-pass valve (D) into which is placed 
a tapered adjusting screw. This should only supply 
sufficient gas to keep the burner lighted, and not more 
than required to maintain 250° in the oven. 

There is also provided a pilot light which ignites the 
burner and is ignited by the burner. This should burn 
only when the gas cock is turned on and is purely a 
safety accessory, having no effect on control operation. 

The change in the distance between the valve plunger 
and the seat is accomplished by a manually operated 
dial, marked with temperatures and the type of oven 
cooking done at those temperatures. 

Instead of a direct action of the valve plunger, some 
controls use a lever to multiply the slight changes of 
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length into sufficient movement to open the valve wide 
enough to pass the required gas. 

Figs. 3, 4 and 5 show the interior construction of 
some of the more popular regulators. 


Time and Temperature Cooking 


Different samples of meats, dough, and other un- 
cooked foods are sufficiently alike so that one pound 
of any will take up heat and cook in the same time as 
another pound of the same substance. The cooking 
speeds have been accurately determined for each of the 
various substances so that all that is needed for com- 


Fig. 3—Interior construction of Regulator 


plete freedom from supervising the cooking is to set 
the regulator and watch the clock. For roasting or bak- 
ing, the time per pound varies among meats. The 
more delicate, such as fish, require the lowest tempera- 
tures and shortest time; poultry, being a trifle coarser, 
must cook proportionately longer and so on to the 
meats of the coarsest fiber, and with the greatest fat 
contents. 

Time and temperature cooking is no longer a guess 
and gamble, but absolutely positive and satisfactory. 
The greatest danger is in miscalculating the time, but 
the careful cook will occasionally note the progress and 
will quickly detect any tendency to overcook. 

Successful manual time control and automatic tem- 
perature cooking has been reflected in the past few years 
in the development of completely automatic time and 
temperature devices. With these it is possible to load 
the oven, set the clock to start the cooking at any con- 
venient time, set the heat regulator for the correct tem- 
perature and set the clock to stop the cooking at the 
proper time. Such devices are gradually gaining accept- 
ance and should find ready sale among people who go to 
business and do their own cooking, and among those 


Fig. 4—Typical Regulator Construction 


whose afternoon social engagements are many. The 
home with maids will also find such appliances of great 
value because of the elimination of most of the cooking 
supervision and the certain knowledge that at the exact 
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time, cooking will cease. The type of control usually 
used for this purpose operates in conjunction with the 
oven regulator. The lighting pilot of the regulated stove 
becomes a standing pilot. A small gas line is taken off 
between the regulator valve and the gas way to the 
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Fig. 5—Mechanism of a popular Regulator 


oven burner. This line goes to the clock valve and then 
to the time pilot adjacent to the standing pilot. The 
flame of this time pilot when the clock valve is open, 
heats an expansion element which allows gas to pass 
only so long as the time pilot is burning. The clock 
controlling this filot therefore positively operates the 
oven. A diagrammatic sketch, Fig. 6 shows the time 
temperature control. 

One type of clock and the application of this control 
to a range are shown in Figs. 7 and 8. The numbers 
on the dial indicate the hours. The time of setting is 
at the arrow. The ON hand is set at the desired time 
for starting and the OFF hand when cooking is to be 
stopped. In the cut, Fig. 7, the clock was set at 9:15, 
cooking is to start at 3:45 and stop at 6:15. The small 
take-offs to the clock valve can be clearly seen (Fig. 
8) extending from front to rear of the cooking top, just 
above the mixing tube. The pilot valve is just below 
the mixing tube and is controlled by the heat of the time 
pilot. 

A different type of heavily insulated gas range for 
time-temperature cooking is provided complete with 
thermostatic device controlling gas flow and flue 
damper. The principle involved in this range is cook- 
ing on a falling temperature by the heat contained in 
the food, pans and oven linings. The cooking starts 
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Fig. 6—Time-temperature Conirol Mechanism 


in the same manner as on the usual range with one 
exception. Instead of the dial of the thermostat indi- 
cating a fixed temperature, the indicator is set for the 
weight and kind of food being cooked. The heat lib- 
erated by the gas flame tends to raise the temperature 
as in all ranges. The material being cooked, however, 
by absorbing heat, makes the temperature rise slower 
than in an empty oven. The weight of the food also 
has a great influence on the rate of temperature rise; 
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the heavier the load, the slower the increase. By 
proper calibration of the thermostatic device the tem- 
perature finally reaches a point where the cooking will 
be finished by the heat absorbed. At this point, the de- 
vice closes the gas valve completely, at the same time 
shutting off all flues. Because of the heavy insulation 
and impossibility of air circulation, the drop in tempera- 
ture is very slow, with the roasting continuing at con- 
stantly slower speed. As the temperature before the 
regulator closes is quite high, the surface of the meat 
is sealed. The interior of the roast is cooked therefor 
to a degree determined by the heat absorbed during 
heating up and the period of cooking. 














Fig. 7—Setting of Time-temperature Control 


The higher initial cooking temperature requires more 
fuel for the heating period which is compensated by the 
fuel saved during the time that the cooking is con- 
tinuing from the absorbed heat of the contents. 

Too much cannot be said for equipment of this kind, 
as it is one of the more important steps in the modern- 
ization of the gas range. 

Since Mrs. Noah used the first range in the Ark, 
oven racks have changed in design but not in principle. 
A few years ago a new type rack was devised which 
prevents the oven shelves from being pulled out. The 

















Fig. 8—Location of Ttme-temperature Control on Range 


shelves are provided with a stop that keeps the shelf 
on the guides even though a heavy roast is carried on 
the shelves. A spring wire handle which is attached 
to the shelves as needed eliminates the use of pads in 
drawing out oven racks. The construction and appli- 
cation of these racks which are firmly fixed to the lin- 
ings are shown in Fig. 9. The same device is used in 
the broiler. 

A broiler pan which pulls out when the broiler door 
opens, aims to do the same as the safety racks described 
above. As the door opens, the teeth of a gear quadrant 
engage a toothed rack on the broiler pan which forces 
it forward. 

A handle on the outside of a broiling oven raises or 
lowers the adjustable broiler pan without opening the 
door, pulling out the pan and putting it back on an- 
uther guide. 

_ The value of these accessories is almost self evident, 
but by making accidental oven burns impossible, the 
safety racks should find wide applidation. 

Oven thermometers for aid in manual oven controls 
ure serviceable where ranges are not equipped with reg- 
ulators. These may be of mercury filled glass or a bi- 
metallic strip instrument which controls a pointer. The 
mass of this type holds the temperature for some time 
so that much more reliable readings are possible with- 
out using the extreme care necessary in reading the 
mercury therrnometers. 


Top Burner Accessories 

The lighter was the earliest and the most widely used 
range accessory. Its convenience, simplicity and relia- 
bility made it of the greatest utility. It eliminates the 
need of matches with the ever present fire hazard and 
the possibility of matches falling in the cooking 

Lighters now are undergoing revolutionary changes. 
The familiar push button and flash will gradually be 
displaced by the igniter which lights the burner almost 
as soon as the cock is opened. In addition, the igniter 
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will always be ready to relight the burners which have 
been blown out or smothered because of pots boiling 
over. Such a lighter consists of the familiar small flame 
used so satisfactorily on the push button type, enclosed 
in a housing similar to the present hood, and leading 
to each of the burners by a baffle. The same flame size 
is used. 

The operation of these lighters is based on a simple 
property of gas burning. If a mixture of gas and air 
contains too much air to burn satisfactorily, it flashes 
back to the point at which the gas and air issues from 
a port. When the zas cock is turned on the first air- 
gas mixture of the burner flows into the ignition chan- 
nel which is filled with air. This creates a mixture of 
air and gas almost infinitesimal in amount, too lean to 
burn steadily. It ignites from the lighter flame and 
lashes back to the port from which the mixture came, 
thus igniting the entire burner. With a stove equipped 
with these lighters, it is possible to turn on each gas 
cock in succession and have each burner lighted before 
the next cock is turned on. 

Development work is continuing to make this lighter 
an absolute safeguard on top burner operation. This 
will be accomplished by the use of a thermostatic valve 
which permits gas to flow to the burners only so long 
as the pilot is in operation. Preliminary models of this 
type have been in operation for some time to determine 
the desirability, not only from the laboratory standpoint, 
but also from the actual service expected from such a 
device under normal cooking conditions. The transition 
from a convenience lighter to an absolute safeguard 
against suicides and accidental asphyxiations will be one 
of the foremost developments in gas range accessories. 


Low Consumption Burners 


The greatest waste of gas in the range is caused by 
poor attention to top burner cooking, particularly when 
boiling is carried on. Some accurate investigations have 
shown that the gas consumption to maintain the con- 
tents of a vessel at the boiling point for one hour is 
between 18 and 26% of the amount needed to bring 
the contents to a boil. It can be seen that a waste of 


Fig. 9—Improved Range Oven Rack 


between 75 and 80% of the fuel used is possible, al- 
though the attention given probably results in a fuel 
loss of between 30 and 50%. To eliminate this loss 
and to make better use of the limited space available 
in the modern apartment dwelling, two distinct designs 
of top burner controls have been perfected. One of 
these combines the simmer burner with the regular or 
giant burner. These two rate burners give the advan- 
(Continued on page 67) 
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Reputation gained through some _ extraordinary 
accomplishment is ineradically stamped on the mind. 


It was our reputation for “extraordinary accomplishment” in fabri- 
cating and erecting the Ten Million cubic foot Gas Holder, at 
Buffalo, N. Y.,—completing it months before the specified date— 
that brought us the order for Holders of a similar capacity at Long 
Beach and San Francisco, California, and of lesser capacities else- 
where,—also completed ahead of time. 
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Ten million cu. ft. Holder erected at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Gas Industry long ago learned that our “Ability to 
Serve” meant something more than three words and has 
confidence in us, as the “Pioneer Gas Holder Builders of 
America,” to bring to a successful conclusion any project 
we undertake in either Low or High Pressure Holders, 
Purifier Boxes or our other products. You can repose 
fullest confidence in our 


“Ability to Serve” 
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Made to work on the pipe from any angle, 
Mueller Gas Tapping Machines are designed 
to give the utmost in results with a minimum 
of physical effort. The “L” Tapping Machine 
illustrated is for use on mains 34” to 2” in- 
clusive, under pressure. 


Because of Mueller’s association with this 
phase of gas utilities since the early begin- 
nings of the industry, Mueller Tapping and 
Drilling .machines* are exceptionally well 
fitted to the conditions under which they 
must always be used: The intimate knowl- 
edge that such close contact with practical 
every day problems has given Mueller de- 
signer$’ and' workmen is your assurance of an 
extra,margin of satisfactory service when you 
purchase Mueller equipment. 


Mueller. Co.,. (Established 1857), Decatur, 
Illinois. Branches: New York, Dallas, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. Cana- 
dian Factory: Mueller, Limited, Sarnia. 





A request will bring complete information on the 
full line of Mueller gas supplies— 
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Cleveland Gas Meters have a reputation for depend- 
able service, the result of over thirty years’ experience in 
manufacturing. 


Our thoroughly organized and completely equipped 
factory assure you that the workmanship, materials, ac- 
curacy and general efficiency are unequaled. 


“A” Type Meters “B” Type Meters 


THE CLEVELAND GAS METER COMPANY 


2168-2180 East 65th Street 


Cleveland. Ohio 
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Gas Range Accessories 
(Conotinued from Page 62) 


tage of speedy heating up and low turn down. When 
a cooking vessel has reached the boiling point the gas 
cock is turned down part way in some models until the 
cock closes and the regular or giant flame is shut off. 
The simmering flame still continues to burn at its nor- 
mal rate. Laboratory experiments show that the con- 
sumption of this burner is sufficient to keep the contents 
of the vessel boiling without the addition of any further 
heat. The advantage of this double burner is in the 
fuel saving which result. 
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Fig. 10—Low Consumption Burner Control 
This type of burner has been further modified fo 
automatic control. Figure 10 shows a cross section of 
this control. Steam is led from the side of the cook- 
ing vessel, which may be a pot, double boiler, or simi- 
lar vessel, to a bulb containing a vapor. The temper- 
ature of the steam causes the vapor to expand, which 
reacts on a metal diaphragm, automatically turning 
down the flow of gas to the burner orifices. In this 
control the cooking controls itself, for if the boiling 
ceases, the liquid in the valve contracts and allows the 
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Fig. 11—Mechanism of typical Oven Control 


valve to open up to a point so that the boiling will con- 
tinue at its definite rate at all times. : 

A control of this kind acts as a safeguard. It is im- 
possible for the vessel to boil over and extinguish the 
fiame.. A control of this kind makes it possible to use 
the cheaper cuts of meat and still prepare delicious 
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foods. It provides a simmer burner and regular burner 
combination in the space ordinarily used by the regular 
burner alone. 

For the past few years the problem of accidental 
turning on of gas cocks has received a great deal of at- 
tention with the result that many, many self-latching 
gas cocks have been designed. The function of these 
gas cocks is to impose a restraint on the opening of the 
gas cock. In all types it is necessary to perform an ad- 
dition physical action before the gas cock can be opened. 
ven to catalog the number of different types would 
require a great deal of space. They can, however, 
roughly be divided into devices which have been added 
to the standard gas cock, and the built-in self-latching 
device. On the standard gas cocks, hoods have been 
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Fig. 12—Assemblage of a Popular Oven Control 


used, notched, so that when the burner was turned off 
it is held in position by the latching action of the handle 
of the cock and connections of the cock body. Another 
type consists of a trigger-like arrangement which is 
clamped on the burner manifold. Self-latching cocks 
have latches which must be released by pushing or lift- 
ing. 
The self-latching cock has proved satisfactory and 
not burdensome to the cook. It is probable that in the 
course of development the thermostatically controlled 
top burner lighter will eliminate the necessity for self- 
latching cocks because of the greater degree of safety. 
With the thermostatic pilot controlled lighter, if a 
Lurner is smothered, blown out or the cock accidentally 
turned on, the pilot will immediatey light the burner. 
On the other hand, if the pilot flame is extinguished, 
the gas flow to the burners is stopped. In this way com- 
plete safety is achieved. 
(Continued in April issue) 








EAD-LINES, “grape-vines” and 
lunch table talks indicate that busi- 
ness having found that there is joy 

and profit in work will enter the second 
quarter of nineteen-thirty on the up-i-ty- 
up. 

y OE are looking for bargains and they 
demand first class merchandise, unit sales 
of inexpensive items are larger, dollars 
and cents volume is lower; yet distribu- 
tion is wider and more folks are satisfy- 
ing wants. 


Conservation is upon us. Cornstocks. 


which until very recently, were disposed 
of as fodder, fired in the fields or plowed 
under, will soon invade the furniture fac- 
tory as a substitute for wood in a com- 
pressed form that is said to have many 
advantages over the natural product. 


Mail order houses have entered the 
building game and now offer, at a saving 
of from ten per cent up, plans, construc- 
tion and home finance. Folks who can 
produce a deed. for a lot may soon be 
enjoying all the things that go with own- 
ing your own home. 

The shoe industry is not satisfied, folks 
do not pound out enough shoe leather 
and it is possible that the industry will 
seek ways and means to popularizing 
walking. Pedestrian clubs will create ap- 
petites and help the old domestic load. 
We're for it and anyhow, there’s health 
in a good daily walk. 

Tinted Testimonial 

The tinted testimonial is destined to re- 
pose on the city dump. Society folks and 
the movie star may suffer, but who can 
better afford it, and “Truth in Adver- 
tising’ MUST Prevail. The demise of 
this instrument may sadden the saps who 
solicited signatures but it will gladden the 
hearts of the masses who could not break 
into print and who did not believe the 
half of it, anyhow. Truthful advertising 
profits everyone. Let’s watch gas com- 
fany advertising very, very closely and 
put the taboo on comparative prices. 

Somewhere we have read that woman, 
the purchasing agent to the tune of ninety 
per cent, place very little faith in “hor- 
rible sacrifice sales.’ They have con- 
cluded, and wisely, that the man who 
makes sacrifices stings someone, 

Radio manufacturers are going in for 
electric refrigeration. The tiny gas flame 
should be the ice man in every home. 


Head-lines and 
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Merchandise 


Sales 


WILLIAM H. MATLACK 


William H. Matlack 


Polygon gas holders, painted green; the 
industry just will not be old fogey and 
the gas man who has settled in a rut 
may as well make up his mind to it or 
else get out. The industry is moving 
fast and has no need or room for ex- 
cess baggage. There are enough rewards 
in the industry for all if the individual 
who seeks them is on the up-i-ty-up. 

Plenty of cash and the ability to issue 
bonds at a low interest rate insure the 
industry of an unusual construction ac- 
tivity as soon as Jack Frost is out of the 
ground. 

Consolidations, when economies may be 
effected, will no doubt be continued and 
many poorly managed properties are like- 
ly to be purchased by large, efficiently 
manned organizations. 

Waste is being curbed on every hand. 
Consolidations in the natural gas indus- 
try will further aid the movement dur- 
ing the coming months. Centralization of 
operation will eliminate duplicate drill- 
ings, transmission lines, field and operat- 
ing organizations, and thus enable the in- 
dustry to devise more economic rate struc- 
tures and pass on the savings to the user. 

The head lines are made possible, read- 


able and interesting by men motivated by 
work. It really seems that the good old 
fashioned prescription has been filled and 
is being taken seriously by many who 
heretofore disregarded the doctor’s or- 
ders. 

Nostrums and notions of super-selling 
have vanished in quarters that took them 
as their daily dose prior to Black Thurs- 
day. 

Stunts have made way for real show- 
manship, “everything except the kitchen 
stove” and a few necessary props have 
vanished from the display windows otf 
today. Salesmanagers are dishing out 
less “hokum,” sales meetings are being 
rid of hip-hurrah and quiet orderly busi- 
ness meetings are the order of the day. 

“Check and Double Check” 

Plans are planned well in advance of 
a sale, and carry the check and double 
check as to time, place, price, terms, mer- 
chandise and method of procedure. Edu- 
cational activities are being given a break. 
The salesman is being required to know 
his stuff and have a full understanding oi 
company policies before he calls upon a 
single prospect or attempts to sell a single 
item of merchandise. 

Manufacturers who a short time ago 
bewailed the lack of interest on the part 
of the dealer in dealer helps and sales 
plans offered once a year are now scratch- 
ing their heads for new ideas to satisfy 
demands for “something new and spe- 
cial” for a semi-annual activity. One sale, 
campaign or activity is so staged as to 
permit all concerned—individual dealers, 
department stores and utility companies 
in the same vicinity and in many in- 
stances throughout the land—to cash-in 
on such an effort. This entails a vast 
amount of planning, preliminary work and 
follow-up, yet it conserves man-power aud 
money such as nothing else can and, best 
of all, it gets RESULTS, forestalls cut- 
prices, enables the manufacturer to pro- 
duce advertising and dealer helps on a 
quantity basis and lowers costs of selling. 
Aside from that, it speeds up sales and 
enables the dealer to offer “known qual- 
ity,” nationally advertised merchandise at 
a lower price. Advertising may be said 
to be responsible for it all. 

Another thing that is widening the dis- 
tribution of merchandise and, as the in- 
dustry becomes accustomed to it, will call 
for the creation and production of new 











appliances, is the concurrent plan of con- 
ducting sales. This allocation of specific 
periods for the sale of such “wanted 
items” as gas ranges, water-heaters, room 
heaters and gas refrigerators, will prove 
to sales management, in short order, that 
specialization on plans of selling will en- 
able the sales manager to become an ac- 
tive merchandiser on appliances which 
“people do not buy.” 

The greatest reason why people “do 
not buy” is that in ninety per cent of 
the cases analyzed by this writer they do 
not know that the appliance exists. Folks 
have clothes drying problems, garbage 
disposal problems, cold garages, hot and 
cold homes, and any amount of other 
problems that may be solved by the use 
of gas, but, very few seem to have taken 
the trouble to tell them so. 

Ask the first ten women you encoun- 
ter, homemanagers, “What do they sell 
down there at the gas company?” and 
eight will answer, “stoves and water heat- 
ers, and the little room heaters and a 
contraption that makes ice;” the other two 
will not know. , 

What causes that? 

Why don’t women who have a laundry 
drying problem fifty-one and one-hali 
times a year purchase a gas heated laun- 
dry dryer? Why don’t women who dwell 
in the average city, where garbage collec- 
tion is not guaranteed, burn their gar- 
bage and waste material in‘a gas incin- 
erator? Why are the radiators on any 
number of automobiles frozen every time 
the temperature drops below the freezing 
point? Why don’t their owners protect 
them by installing a gas fired garage heat- 
er? The answer cannot be because the 
appliances are too expensive, either as to 
first cost or operating cost. It cannot be 
that folks enjoy having their automo- 
biles freeze up, or carrying garbage or 
fussing around trying to get the clothes 
dry. The reason that these and other 
needed gas appliances are not in more 
general use and catalogued as “wanted 
merchandise” is that folks don’t know 
that they exist. 


Head lines and hoof-work will sell these 
appliances and from what we know of 
many manufacturers of such appliances 
they will be tickled pink to co-operate 
with all who may wish to get these needed 
items talked about and purchased. 

The manufacturer is on the up-i-ty-up; 
it’s the gas man who has worked up a 
state of mind that has caused some blamed 
good, needed gas appliances to have an 
up-hill row to hoe in getting into the 
“wanted merchandise” class. We often 
wonder what would have happened to the 
automobile, the radio, the vacuum sweep- 
er, the health machine, the sun lamp and 
a lot of other items that are purchased to 
the tune of millions if they had been left 
to some folks to sponsor and popularize? 
It gives us the headache. On the other 
hand, some of the very items that were 
“not bought” by folks even a year and 
a half ago have been popularized here 
and there and put into the “wanted” class 
by a few progressive merchandisers who 
are on the up-i-ty-up—and how! 
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This Advertising Is There 


“Turning Points to Comfort,” is the 
head line given a new series of honest- 
to-goodness human interest advertise- 
ments being used by the Consolidated Gas 
Company and related New York Com- 
panies. These advertisements, it may be 
said, are a new type of testimonial ad- 
vertising in that they are based on stories 
told by customers; true stories based on 
experiences of the far-sighted who have 
the good judgment to use gas the care- 
free fuel for home heating. They are 
good and we know you will read the one 
reproduced here and that it will get you 
to thinking about gas as an ideal fuel 
for home heating. 


———_-—___—__ 


—————n TURNING POINTS TO 


COM FO RT meee 


This Sportsman said... 
“I traded my shovel 
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Of Interest to Appliance 
Merchandisers 


Again Domestic Commerce reports a 
study that should interest the man who 
sells gas appliances. The study con- 
ducted by the Ohio Retail Dry Goods 
Association lists the following as causes 
for some of the net losses in retailing: 

1—Waste of space—Goods that occupy 
valuable space must produce sales income 
to pay the rent of the space. 

2—Waste of capital—Goods that stay 
and stay must be “cleared” to provide 
space for goods that sell. 

3—Waste of sales salaries—Each sales 
person must sell in proportion to salary 
received and his sales efforts must be 
used on profitable merchandise. 
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4—Waste of advertising—Advertising 
dollars must be spent to make sales of 
profitable goods or goods that bring peo- 
ple to the store to buy other goods. 

5—Waste of credit—Credit must be ex- 
tended only to those who deserve it and 
collections must be made according to 
the terms granted. 

6—Waste of administration — The 
management of the business must elimi- 
nate the waste, misdirected executive ef- 
fort and focus on the vital problems of 
merchandising. 

It seems that these points may well be 
checked over by the man responsible for 
merchandise sales. It is particularly in- 
teresting to note that the analysis made 
by the above association bear out that 
advertising dollars should be spent to 
“bring people to the store” by advertising 
merchandise that does not carry a great 
profit. Bringing more people into the 
store is a big problem that the gas man 
has yet to solve. Anything that will 
bring folks into the store is well worth 
undertaking, provided sales people are 
trained to take care of them after they 
come in. 

Selling high class specialties that can- 
not be “toted” under the arm calls for 
very efficient store selling and sales peo- 
ple and for good advertising and window 
display. 


a ee 


Are We Up with the Procession? 


According to Ruudi-ments 7,000,000 
bath tubs have been installed in Amer- 
ican homes during the past six years. 
How many gas water heaters have been 
installed to provide these bath tubs with 
what ‘they should have in the way of hot 
water service? That’s what we would 
like to know. We do know that in cer- 
tain cities the percentage is pretty high; 
for instance, we understand that the 
New York Power and Light Company, 
Albany, sold 2.2 per cent, 785, of their 
customers hot water service during the 
first ten months of 1929. Chattanooga, 
Tennessee and other cities from coast to 
coast have sold a whopping lot of water 
heaters, all of which leads us to the 
opinion that 1930 will be a mighty fine 
water heater year for those who start in 
early and push the sale of water heaters 
throughout the year. 


————— 


Facts Worth Knowing 


Do you know that one-third of the peo- 
ple who purchase electric refrigerators 
have an income of $200.00 a month or 
less and that one-half of them are earn- 
ing less than $250.00 per month? 

Do you know that most every family 
is buying something on the little-by-little 
payment plan? 

Do you know that from $20.00 to 
$50.00 a month is going out of the 
average family’s pocket-book each month 
for something that is being paid for on 
deferred payments? 
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Do you know that the larger portion 
of the automobile purchases are made by 
people who have no need for automo- 
biles, and that the sales are made simply 
because they tant an automobile? 

If you know these things there is no 
reason why you should not be selling 
first class gas ranges, storage water heat- 
ers, laundry dryers, incinerators and gas 
refrigerators, except that you have not 
made folks in your town want these 
needed appliances. Remember, most every- 
one has become accustomed to that “so- 
much-a-month” expenditure for things 
they want; so get busy devising ways and 
means of making them want the things 
you know they need and which help t 
build up the domestic meter load 


——_4p- —_ 


An Inexpensive Window Display 


If you are planning a water heater 
sale for April here is an idea that you 
may employ for a window display adver- 
tisement. Cut from composition board 
four figures as illustrated by the accom- 
panying sketch, paint them black and 
mount them in the center of your win- 
dow. Use drapes for a background, paint 
a sales message on a white streamer: 





STINOT WATER FOR THE WHOLE Famity}|S 


“The Whole Family Want IT” or “Hot 
Water for the Whole Family,” work out 
a floor scheme of black and white, secure 
a single window card setting forth terms 
or whatever you wish to play-up, set a 
single continuous flow gas water heater 
on a raised (two inches) black and white 
platform to the right of the cut-outs and 
you will have a window that is in tune 
with the times and that will attract a loi 
of attention. 


—_——_+e—_ ——- 


Studio Kitchens 


And now the kitchens enters the realms 
of art. According to Domestic Com- 
merce; “A studio kitchen designed to 
render a two-fold service to food manu- 
facturers, advertising agencies, and those 
particularly interested in food accounts is 
an advertising innovation reported from 
the Middle West. The art department 
is said to render a complete art service, 
not only on food accounts, but for every 
type of advertising. 

“The kitchen, under the supervision of 
a home economics expert, is reported to 
have every facility for the testing of re- 
cipes and creation of new uses for ail 
foodstuffs. It is possible for a copy 
writer for food accounts to have recipes 
tried out, tested for taste and appear- 
ance, and sketched or photographed in the 
laboratory kitchen.” 


Such a move should help the manutac- 
turer of foodstuff and tend to eliminate 
many of the absurd recipes that we have 
seen published from time to time. 


pimntes Gas’ HaveYou A 
Tested Recipe 


or the +~ ad? 


Worth Copying 


Time and again we have advocated a 
little humor and human warmth in our 
so-called institutional advertising. We 
have maintained that many otherwise reg- 
ular gas men become staid or fearful 
when undertaking to tell of the advan- 
tages of gas and gas appliances in ad- 
vertising. We have said that we might 


try a bit of humor to enliven interest. 











DONT SELL THE OLD FARM. FATHER 
GIVE THE: DARN THING AWAY ! 


* te ee trying te sell the ofd homestead. Mad. 
teboddy will tery it. 1f you cmby had bet nee fol 
tow the adhviee of that Home Service Specialist of The Boston 
Pdi-on Company. and put in adequate electric lighting. «+ 
could have palmed off the old dump at a profit.” 
“You're right, me gal.” growled the old curmedgeon 
mc eel knew better.” 


TH: 
EDINON ELECTRIC TLLUMINATING 
COMPANY OF BOSTON 




















We have cited instances :—Ovington’s, 
Rogers, Peet and Co., McCreery’s in the 
United States and Fortnum and Mason in 
England—where humor, showing disad- 
vantages, was employed to add strength 
to many arguments as to the advantages 
of what they had to sell would do for 
you. 

However, while we have seen gas com- 
pany advertisements that were funny, we 
have not witnessed any systematic at- 
tempt to sell either gas service or gas 
appliances by the employment of smile 
copy. Yet it is being done by a com- 
pany in our sister industry, The Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of staid 
(so it is said to be) old Boston, in fine 
fashion to sell the home manager the 
idea of using the special service facili- 
The 
advertisements, one of which we are re- 
producing, use humorous illustrations by 
the famous John Held, Jr. to depict the 
theme of an equally bit of humorous 
Headed in a type face of the “ask 
knows” period and using words 


ties of its Home Service Division. 


copy. 


dad he 
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that disarm even the most hostile reader, 
adding rather than detracting from the 
conviction of the message—even tho a 
word is used that would have called for 
pepper on the tongue a generation ago—- 
these advertisements get over the story of 
service, to be had in fine fashion. 


sienna pie 


A Good Tip 


April marks the arrival of the early 
spring crop of brides which grows larger 
until the peak is reached in June. Now 
is the time to renew your acquaintance 
with the records kept on file in the of- 
fice of the County Clerk. 

These records will inform you daily, if 
you wish, of those who have entered the 
realms of home management, purchasing 
agent extraordinary of gas ranges, water 
heaters, laundry dryers, incinerators and 
gas refrigerators or what have you for 
lightening the labors in the home. Watch 
*em. 


Quota boards for salesmen are finding 
their way into offices of more and more 
salesmanagers and it is said that one of 
the reasons for this is that many gen- 
eral managers have greatly concerned 
themselves with the direct selling cost of 
appliances. Some it is said have set the 
dead line at 12 per cent. 

It seems that cost will play a part in 
the 1930 drama and that a great deal of 
thought will be directed to ways and 
means of selling only load building ap- 
pliances, kindred and related appliance 
sales having gone haywire in many sec- 
tions. 


a ee a 


Down to Brass Tacks 


The advertising manager of a large 
range manufacturing outfit tells us that 
1930 promises much in the way of range 
sales. He says that many of the men 
who are responsible for range sales wil! 
abandon the “sketchy sales plan” this 
year and will get down to brass tacks with 
a plan that covers range selling from 
soup to nuts. 

These plans, he intimates, will con- 
sider not simply one big hurrah sale but 
will consider the range business as an 
activity to be carried on throughout the 
year. The opening drive which will be 
undertaken in April and May, depending 
upon locality, will probably feature, in a 
new dress, an allowance for old stoves. 
But such an offer will not be made again 
until late fall. Other special drives will 
be conducted about every sixty days. 
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Protecting the Cooking Load 


Quality gas ranges recommended to offset 
electric ranges and increase sales 


RODGER K. TENNEY 
North Shore Gas Company 


M:° and Mrs. John Henry Public 


are about to buy a new cook- 

ing appliance. Mrs. Public, of 
course, is the dictator when it comes to 
the final selection—but Mr. Public is in- 
terested, too; not only because he is to 
pay for the appliance, but because he 
will be eating whatever is cooked in or 
on it. Neither one has fully decided 
which is preferable, and so the balance 
is about equal between a gas range and 
an electric range. Although they are now 
using a gas range, Mrs. Public has heard 
so much about electric cooking that she 
has determined to investigate its advan- 
tages, if any. She knows gas cooking is 
satisfactory, for she has used a gas range 
for many years. But the electric range 
idea intrigues her, and so off she goes, 
nibbling at the bait of the gas company’s 
competitor. Mr. Public trails along, if 
not in person at least in mind. He, too, 
has heard about electric cooking and 
while he has always been satisfied with 
everything his wife has cooked with her 
gas range, he too, would like to know 
the whys and wherefores of electric cook- 
ing. 


Security Passe 


This illustrates how insecure the gas 
company’s position has become with re- 
gard to the supplying of fuel for cooking. 
Security in any business is a thing of 
the past. Individual companies must keep 
on their proverbial toes to assure con- 
tinued success. And as the cooking load 
is still the mainstay of practically every 
gas company’s business, it behooves every 
company to maintain alert, aggressive 
sales methods in the promotion of mod- 
ern gas ranges. 

Gas companies in general have realized 
the necessity for abundant promotional 
work in the sale of gas ranges. The 
public mind has been inculcated with the 
gas cooking idea, but just as no busi- 
ness iS secure, no idea is secure now- 
adays. Continuous effort is vital if gas 
is to remain the outstanding cooking fuel 
in American homes. With the class oi 
gas cooking appliances available today, 
there is no reason why gas companies 
cannot retain the major portion of the 
cooking load and increase it yearly to 
many more millions of feet. 

Every gas man knows that the gas 
range, in its present form, is far and 
away the best cooking appliance. In the 
first place, the woman cooking with gas 
has heat much more quickly than with 
an electric range; she fas a range that 
can be operated at a great deal less cost, 





basing comparative costs on average con- 
sumption of cubic feet of gas and kilo- 
watt hours of electricity; and she has a 
range whose durability exceeds that of 
the electric range. Both gas ranges and 
electric ranges are equippd with the oven 
heat control, but this is a strong talking 
point for a gas range when combined 
with the other highly desirable qualities 
of this cooking appliance. The heat con- 
trol feature should be exploited in every 
bit of publicity a company gives gas 
ranges, and this publicity should be ex- 
tensive if companies wish to hold the 
cooking load. Oven insulation also should 
be given a generous share of attention in 
building gas range sales. 


Compelling Thinking °* 


The public mind is a curious collec- 
tion of different thinking individuals. 
There are means, however, of compel- 
ling unified thinking; that is, making the 
public “conscious ;”’ aware of interesting 
facts about your product or service. Wheti 
the public is made to realize certain 
things, you become popular, and popu- 
larity is the root of success. Gas ranges 
must be popular and widely used to pro- 
tect the gas companies’ domestic load. 

Gas merchandise today is on a par 
with, or better than, merchandise in other 
Consider the gas range of a few 
vears ago. No one would dare, from 
present day standards, at least, term it a 
thing of beauty. It was solely a utilitarian 
appliance, without the many desirable fea- 
tures incorporated in gas ranges now. 
Then along came the electric range. In- 
tense activity placed many thousands of 
them in our homes before the gas man 
awoke and demanded something equally 
as attractive in a gas range. Manufac- 
turers got busy, and gas ranges as they 
mow are constructed were the result. The 
gas range sold to the public now not only 
will perform the required duties much 
better than any other cooking appliance, 
but it has style, beauty and a new appeal. 
Gas ranges now stand transformed. They 
are modern—attractive—and easier to sell, 
even though the cost is more. 


lines. 


Regarding the cost of gas ranges, the 
North Shore Gas Company has found its 
average selling price per range has in- 
creased from $83.00 two years ago to 
$110.50 in 1929. Evidently the market for 
better grade gas ranges is broadening. 
Some of this may be a natural trend, but 
on the whole it has come about because 


the North Shore Gas Company has 
stressed month after month the advan- 


tages of the higher class gas range. Not 
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only have the benefits been told to the 
public in newspaper advertising and other 
publicity, but they have been driven home 


to the salesmen, It is the salesman who, 
in the end, is the deciding factor in pro- 
moting the sale of better merchandise. He 
is the one who most influences the pros- 
pect, and he can sell either a first class 
gas range or one of less cost. If the sales- 
man is convinced of the advantages to 
himself and to his prospect in a good gas 
range, he is going to make every effort 
to sell that prospect a more expensive, 
and hence a better, gas range. 

It is an obvious fact that the higher the 
price of the range he sells the greater 
his commission, but many a salesman wiil 
not, on his own initiative, lift himseli 
from old grooves of selling low priced 
ranges to the more profitable one of sell- 
ing more expensive ranges. If a salesman 
is worthy of his name, however, he will 
recognize this fact eventually and in- 
augurate a new era of increased sales 
volume. The good salesman, too, wiil 
realize that if he can sell one woman a 
good gas range, his chances of selling 
more in her neighborhood are tremen- 
dously increased. The purchaser of a gas 
range that has everything a woman’s heart 
desires will spread the word about it 
among her neighbors and other friends, 
thus creating: prospects for the salesman 
and good will for the company. 

When gas ranges in the higher price 
class first were available, there was some 
adverse sentiment among salesmen of the 
North Shore Gas Company. They felt that 
such ranges could not be readily sold to 
customers. That feeling existed for only 
a short time. When salesmen found the 
range “took,” they stepped out and en- 
thusiastically promoted the sale of better 
ranges. Since that eventful day, the 
average price of gas ranges sold has 
shown a sharp upward curve. 

There is no doubt about it, that better 
gas ranges mean fewer electric ranges. 
The gas industry had a firm foothold ou 
the cooking load until electric ranges ap- 
peared on the kitchen horizon. This foot- 
hold has slipped a trifle, but most losses 
can be recovered through the intensive 
sale of better gas ranges. Women who use 
electricity for cooking are in the minor- 
ity, and they can be kept there if gas com- 
panies actively promote the modern gas 
range. 


A Monthly Habit 


Sales activities on gas ranges should be 
contiued every month in the year. Not 
that it is necessary to devote time and 
energy exclusively to this appliance, but 
rather to so educate salesmen that they 
will not forget gas ranges for a minute. 


The practice of the North Shore Gas 
Company has been to place special, intense 
effort on gas ranges three times a year, 
with the steady activity just previously 
mentioned sandwiched in between. These 
special campaigns are held in the spring, 
early fall and at Thanksgiving time. All 
newspaper advertising, window displays 
and other publicity media are ceded to his 
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majesty, King Gas Range, for the period 
of the campaign. No cheap gas ranges 
are advertised during the campaign or 
at any other time. High grade gas ranges 
is the watchword at all times. While this 
may affect the unit sales volume to some 
extent, the North Shore Gas Company 
believes it a better policy than pushing 
low priced ranges. When your major ac- 
tivity stresses the best, your customers, in 
time, will be impressed with the fact that 
if they use a good gas range their cook- 
ing troubles are reduced to an absolute 
zero. When you advertise low priced gas 
ranges and through that advertising plant 
a seed of thought in a prospect’s mind, it 
is much more difficult to sell the prospect 
a higher priced range. Start with the 
high priced range—stay there if you pos- 
sibly can—and don’t give ground until the 
prospect finally demands a range of lowe: 
price. 

After all, low price is not the chief 
reason for a prospect buying a piece of 
merchandise, Electric ranges cost more 
than the type of gas range most people 
used to buy. Price is a factor in some 
cases, of course, but if companies will 
get behind better gas ranges to the limit, 
there will be an abrupt rise in their sales 
volume and greater satisfaction for the 
customer. A satisfied customer will sel- 
dom change to any other cooking ap- 
pliance. Contented customers are a gas 
company’s most treasured possession. 

Service is a word well known in the 


gas business. Primarily that is what every 
gas company is providing. In order to 
give this service many departments are 
maintained, one*of the most important of 
these being the home service department. 
The function of this department is not 
to sell but to give the customer something. 
The home service worker is an ambassa- 
dor of good will, and the value of her 
work in the interests of gas cooking 
should never be underestimated. The 
woman - to - woman contact creates a 
friendly feeling for the gas company 
which no other medium could possibly 
achieve. 

The encroachment of electric ranges in 
the cooking appliance field cannot be 
treated lightly. If this invasion is not 
blocked, dwindling gas sales for cooking 
will be the result. Gas is the logical fuel 
for cooking, but it is up to every gas 
company to keep this idea uppermost in 
customers’ minds. The way to do this, 
as the North Shore Gas Company sees it, 
is to develop enthusiasm among salesmen 
so they will sell the best range a pros- 
pect’s pocket book can buy; to have peri- 
odical gas range campaigns and continu- 
ous effort through the salesmen; to edu- 
cate the public in the advantages of a 
good gas range and to withhold all pub- 
licity on the cheaper range; and to place 
sufficient emphasis on home service. Con- 
stant pressure brought to bear on the pub- 
lic mind will make that mind thoroughly 
gas cooking conscious. 


— ~—— 


A Page from the Other 
Fellow’s Book 


An Outline of Some of the “‘Tricks’’ That Might be Advan- 
tageously Applied to the Merchandising of Gas Appliances 


CHAS, N. TUNNELL 


66 O. I never pay any attention to 

what other merchants are doing, 
especially in other trades; if I mind my 
cwn business, I’m doing pretty well,” 
said a certain gas appliance retailer to 
the writer some two years ago. It 
doesn’t matter about his name. He is 
not in business any longer. 

This is a day of keen competition, of 
changing conditions and demand—yet it 
is a day of big opportunities. The pro- 
gressive merchant has only to look and 
investigate to find solutions to his own 
problems. And he can find many solu- 
tions to his own problems in other lines 
of merchandise other than gas appliances 

L. F. Woodhead of Roswell, New 
Mexico does not sell gas appliances; but 
he has built up one of the biggest trades 
in electrical appliances of any dealer in 
the state. Fixtures and various ap- 
pliances are kept displayed in such a way 
as to create a favorable home-like at- 
mosphere. 


The ceiling beams of the decorated 
interior of the store are divided into 
spaces and a pretty fixture is displayed 
from each overhead space. Small in- 
dividual wall booths have been built for 
displaying certain fixtures and appliances 
individually, while the wall panels have 
likewise been divided into sections. 

Sections of the display beams, the wall 
panels and wall display booths are all 
numbered, starting at one and continu- 
ing on up. Woodhead says, “ By num- 
bering every display section, I have great- 
ly increased my fixture and appliance 
sales. Shoppers drop in just to look 
about; many times they are not ready 
to buy until they have looked and com- 
pared merchandise at other places. When 
we see that we can not close a sale, we 
that they take down the num- 
bers of the fixtures, etc. that they would 
want in the event they buy from us; then 
they can write or telephone their needs.” 

This merchant further, “Many 


suggest 


says 
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times the prospect who would make no 
definite selections, expecting to look 
further, will go ahead and make selec- 
tions just to take down the numbers 
and then become so sold on certain fix- 
tures during the time that they go ahead 
and purchase the article. At other times, 
they will telephone us or, if they live 
in neighboring towns, we often receive 
a mail order for a particular article stat- 
ing its display number as 28, 95, 180, etc. 

“As every type of fixture and appli- 
ance retains a permanent number that is 
plainly visible on the display section or 
on the article itself, it is easy for us to 
fill an order even weeks after the pros- 
pect has visited our store. Numbering 
our appliances and fixtures simplifies in- 
stallations too. Our bills, estimates, etc. 
are made out bearing the numbers. A 
man on the job can send in for an article 
by number, and there is no mistake. Price 
tags that become blurred are easily 
checked up: by checking up the number of 
the article in the records.” 


Value of Numbers 


Although this system is used by an 
electrical dealer, gas water heaters and 
other appliances could easily carry a plain 
stock number or their display section 
could be numbered, making it easy for the 
appliance salesman to suggest that the 
prospect take down the numbers of ar- 
ticles he or she is interested in. This 
would form a stronger tie and increase 
telephone and mail order sales. 

S. L. Forrest, president and general man- 
ager of a chain of lumber yards through- 
out West Texas, says, “I sell more homes 
after supper in the prospects’ own homes 
than I do at the office. A call at the 
prospect’s home with my plan booklets 
and illustrated sales literature at night 
gets me maximum results. For at this 
time, I find both husband and wife at 
home; and at a time when work and 
business have been forgotten, it is only 
natural that they are interested in any 
subject pertaining to the home. These 
night calls beat calls during the after- 
noon, for calling at that time finds the 
man away and the woman is often un- 
willing to go into the subject in her hus- 
band’s absence.” 

This lumber dealer and his ‘salesmen 
use a great deal of time in the afternoon 
in telephoning and in getting out among 
the public to make appointments ; their ac- 
tual selling is done after supper when 
the family circle can be sold collectively 
while they are appreciative of home life 
and modern conveniences. 

Forrest has increased his business from 
cne small lumber yard to a chain of five 
or six within a few years time. His sys- 
tem seems to work—it might be worth 
the consideration of gas appliance mer- 
chants. 

Speaking on this same subject, W. S. 
Anglin, manager of the Texas Power and 
Light Company’s plant at Tahoka, Texas, 
says, “My -regular duties kept me plenty 
busy during the day time in our little 
town of two thgusand population just to 
keep the plant running and all business 
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moving as it should. Back in 1927, we 
had 332 meter connections with a month- 
ly gross revenue of something less than 
eighteen hundred dollars. 


“T decided that a little extra work in 
the evenings might produce more than 
a lot of advertising and other things 
carried on during the day. Within the 
next twelve months, we had added sixty 
new houses to our line load, which was 
the natural course of business. But dur- 
ing this time, my personal visits at night 
to a lot of old homes added sixty-four 
old houses to our pay load, four more 
old homes than new ones for the year. In 
addition to adding sixty-four customers to 
the list that had been previously over- 
looked, I sold something like five hundred 
dollars worth of appliances a month 
while making the night calls in the pros- 
pects’ own homes, and our monthly rev- 
enue has been increased to an average of 


$3,000.” 


Mrs. W. G. Clements, president of the 
Graham Knitting Company of Los An- 


geles, California, and-of the Graham 
Sport Shops located throughout the 
United States, recently informed the 
writer during an interview, “It’s the 


little things that count in selling, whether 
it is selling in a store or selling from 
house to house. I operate a dozen or 
more retail chain shops in addition to 
my direct to customer sales force that 
covers the United States. I employ more 
than five hundred women and girls in 
this direct selling organization alone. 

“And the big thing I find in teaching 
men and women to sell is that of pic- 
turing an article to prospects as it will 
be in use instead of a mere sing-song de- 
scription of the article itself. My girls 
are taught to not describe a new dress 
or a new coat to the prospect, but to 
build up a word picture of how this 
certain dress or coat will appear on the 
woman and make her see herself wear- 
ing such a garment. 


“Then to get these word pictures over, 
a sales person mmst guard the little 
things and create a favorable impression. 
A prospect won’t buy from a sales per- 
son that stands up in their face, talking 
and breathing into the prospects face as 
if trying to drive a sale. One must have 
a good personal appearance and work 
first to gain the confidence of the pros- 
pect; then sales may be expected,” sums 
up this woman who five years ago was a 
sales woman selling sport garments, but 
today heads a manufacturing institution 
that is one of the biggest of its kind. 


Mrs. Clements knows how to organ- 
ize and train a sales organization. She 
has found out from years of actual sell- 
ing. And her experiences will work 
equally as well in the gas appliance field 
as it does in that of selling sport wear. 


And even Tony Pontikes has a tip that 
is worth the consideration of the gas ap- 
pliance merchant, especially the merchant 
that is thinking of building out from the 
congested business district where he can 
provide parking space for the motoring 
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public. Tony operates a fruit stand in 
his city; and while perhaps not a high 
calling, yet Tony sells plenty of fruit and 


owns rental property in several sections 
of his city. 
This fruit stand owner says that a 


fruit stand will not pay a profit when 
located on the left hand side of a street 
if it’s out the down-town business district. 
Tony says that people driving to town 
on the left side are usually hurrying to 
work or somewhere else and do not stop 
to buy fruit; but says he, they do stop 
at the stand on the right side of the 
street as they go home, having more time 
to devote to shopping and naturally think- 
ing of home and its needs. 


Needless to say, Tony is 
the right side of the street; 


located on 
and it might 
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be well to investigate this suggestion be- 
fore building or leasing a building in the 
residential section or on a street leading 
to and from the main business district. 
Probably home owners are thinking more 
about home as they drive home on the 
right side of the street, and probably dis- 
plays will prompt them to stop when they 
would not turn around and cross the 
street to investigate. 

Gas appliances dealers can’t very well 
copy every fellow’s good ideas, but any 
merchant of the territory that is making 
a success is worth an acquaintanceship 
and is worth watching. It may be the 
operator of a small stand or the presi- 
dent of a big organization, but in either 
event, watching a successful man’s busi- 
ness may suggest new possibilities and 
new ways of increasing profits. 


Cake Baking Contest 





Some of the Contestants 


HE Home Service Division of West- 
Lighting Company, Mount 
Vernon, under the direction of Mrs. 
Ceil G. Harvey, director-in-charge, organ- 
ized a competition in cake making which 
resulted in 97 cakes being baked and ex- 
hibited by members of the Lecture Dem- 
onstration classes of the Company 
throughout the County 

The winning cake in each district was 
awarded a small appliance. The cakes 


chester 


University of Oklahoma to Give 
Seventh Gas Measurement Course 


The general committee for the seventh 
gas measurement short course, at a meet- 
ing held at Norman, Okla., recently, se- 
lected April 15, 16 and 17 as the dates for 
the 1930 short course. As in former years 


won on appearance, flavor, texture and 
name. Some of the names chosen for the 
cakes are as follows—Lady Westchester, 
Home Service Royal, Westlico Sponge, 
Westchester Hy-Lo, Fluffynuf and Or- 
ange Blossom Fragrance. 

Recipes for the above will be included 
in the regular recipe sheets of the Home 
Service Division of the Westchester 
Lighting Company. 


the short course will be conducted by the 
College ot Engineering, University of 
Oklahoma, assisted by the Corporation 
Commission of Oklahoma and the Okla- 
homa Utilities Association. 

The program is now being arranged and 
is expected to cover a broader scope of 
subjects than during previous years. 





The Law of Taxation 


LEO T. PARKER 


ARIOUS states have enacted laws re- 

quiring payment of taxes on all real 
and personal property located within the 
state. In other instances the state laws 
compel payment of taxes by corporations 
“doing business” within the boundaries of 
the state. Some few states have gone so 
far as to pass laws which impose taxation 
on the gross receipts of corporations doing 
interstate business. 

Recently the Supreme Court of the 
United States has rendered several im- 
portant decisions on taxation. Therefore, 
the purpose of this article is to cover the 
legal points involved in these recent liti- 
gations, as well as other leading cases 
which have established the law on different 
phases of taxation. 


What Is Doing Business? 


Theoretically, any firm, corporation, 
partnership or person who transports gas 
into another state and retains title to it, 
is deemed “doing business” in that state. 

On the other hand, the law is well es- 
tablished that no state, or city, or county 
in a state, may legally enforce tax or 
other restrictive laws regulating business 
firms located in different states, providing 
the transactions are strictly interstate. In 
fact, such laws are in direct violation to 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
are invalid. 

Therefore, frequently the outcome of 
legal controversies involving taxation, li- 
cense fees and the right to institute suit, 
is dependent upon whether the transaction 
is an interstate or intrastate one. 


Power of State to Tax Interstate 
Commerce Business 


The law is well established that a state 
is within its legal rights when it assesses 
taxes on property located within its bound- 
aries, although it is being used in inter- 


state business. However, a state cannot 
impose a license fee on the transportation 
of gas or other commodity in interstate 
business, nor can it tax the earnings de- 
rived on interstate business from property 
located within the state. 

For example, in New Jersey Co. V 
State Board of Taxes of New Jersey, 50 
S. Ct. 111, it was disclosed that the state 
of New Jersey enacted a law providing 
that all persons, corporations and firms 
doing business within the state shall file 
a statement showing the gross receipts of 
their business in the state for the calen- 
dar year next preceding, and that “th 
franchise tax of such person, copartner- 
ship, association or corporation for busi- 
ness so done in this state” shall be upon 
such proportion of gross receipts as the 
length of the line or mains in the streets 
bears to the length of the whole line or 
mains. A supplementary law required that 
companies’ gross receipts in New Jersey 
be included for the calculation of the 


franchise tax assessed against them. 

In holding this law invalid, the Court 
said: 

“The franchise tax upon gross earnings 
does not purport to be, and is not claimed 
as, a charge or rental for the use of prop- 
erty belonging to the state or any of its 
subdivisions Clearly the state, when 
passing the act making the assessment, 
acted, not as a proprietor demanding com- 
pensation for the use of its property, but 
as sovereign imposing a tax for the sup- 
port of government. It is elementary 
that a state may tax property used to 
carry on interstate commerce. But, as the 
Constitution vests exclusively in the Con- 
gress power to regulate interstate and for- 
eign commerce, a state may not tax, 
burden, or interfere with such commerce, 
or tax as such gross earnings derived 
therefrom or impose a license fee or other 
burden upon the occupation or the priv- 
ilege of carrying on such commerce, what- 
ever may be the instrumentalities or 
means employed to that end This 
tax cannot be sustained if it is not upon 
the property but is in fact a tax upon ap- 
pellant’s gross receipts from interstate and 
foreign commerce or a license fee to be 
computed thereon.” 


Double Taxation Is Illegal 


If the owner of merchandise or property 
located within a state resides in another 
state and this latter taxes him for that 
property, this action of the state in which 
he lives affects the right of the state in 
which the property is situated to tax it 
also. In other words, two states cannot 
legitimately tax a person or corporation 
for the same property. So held the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
recent case of Farmers’ Co. V State of 
Minnesota, 50 S. Ct. 98. 


In this case a corporation located in New 
York held negotiable bonds and certifi- 
cates of indebtedness issued by the state of 
Minnesota and the cities of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. Some of these were regis- 
tered, others were payable to bearer. 

The Minnesota State Court held that 
although the state of New York taxed the 
property, taxation levied by the state of 
Minnesota also was valid. The United 
States Supreme Court reversed this deci- 
sion and explained the law, as follows: 

“In this Court the presently approved 
doctrine is that no state may tax anything 
not within her jurisdiction without violat- 
ing the Fourteenth Amendment 
At this time it cannot be assumed that 
tangible chattels permanently located 
within another state may be treated as 
part of the universal succession and taken 
into account when estimating the succes- 
sion tax laid at the decedent’s domicile... . 
Nor is it permissible broadly to say that, 
notwithstanding the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, two states have power to tax the 
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same personalty on different and incon- 
sistent principles Taxation is an in- 
tensely practical matter, and laws in re- 
spect of it should be construed and applied 
with a view of avoiding, so far as pos- 
sible, unjust and oppressive consequences. 
We have determined that in general in- 
tangibles may be properly taxed at the 
domicile of their owner, and we can find 
no sufficient reason for saying that they 
are not entitled to enjoy an immunity 
against taxation at more than one place 
similar to that accorded to tangibles 
Tangibles with permanent situs therein, 
and their testamentary transfer, may be 
taxed only by the state where they are 
found.” 


When Interstate Shipment Is Taxable 


On the other hand, it is important to 
know that a state may rightfully tax any 
property within the boundaries of the state, 
although the property is temporarily de- 
tained in the state. 

For instance, in the leading case of 
People V Bacon, 90 N. E. 686, a higher 
Court held that merchandise shipped from 
one state to another and which, while 
passing through a state, is removed from 
the cars by the owner for the mere tem- 
porary purpose of inspecting, weighing, 
claning, drying, grading, or mixing, is not 
actually in transit, but has a situs in such 
state which results in it being subject to 
taxation there. This Court said: 

“In construing and enforcing the inter- 
state commerce clause of the federal con- 
stitution, the rule has been established by 
the United States Supreme Court that 
property actually in transit from one state 
to another is exempt from local taxation ; 
but, if such property be stored for an in- 
definite time during such transit for other 
than natural causes or lack of facilities for 
immediate transportation, it may be law- 
fully assessed by local authorities.” 

On the other hand, the mere fact that 
merchandise is shipped through a state and 
stopped by the carrier for transfer does 
not result in this state being legal right to 
subject the goods to taxation. 

Another well established law is that 
merchandise being shipped from one state 
to another is not subject to taxation by a 
state in which the goods are caused to re- 
main by an unavoidable cause. Therefore 
the principle of the law is settled that a 
state may tax goods being shipped through 
the state if for any reason the merchandise 
is intentionally detained there. 

Property such as pipe lines, cars and 
motor-trucks, used by a gas company to 
transport its property is taxable by the 
states through which it passes. 

Generally speaking, in computing the 
amount of taxes payable the state officials 
may estimate the average value of the gas 
company’s property within the boundaries 
of the state each year. 


Highway Taxation Laws are Valid 


Obviously, a state may enact valid laws 
which control the use of its highways and, 
irrespective whether goods are shipped in- 
terstate, a law is valid by the terms of 
which a state compels persons and corpora- 
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tions to pay a license fee to travel upon 
its highways. 

For illustration, in Public Utilities Com- 
mission V Krol, 222 N. W. 718, in holding 
a highway taxation law valid, the Court 
said: 

“It is difficult to determine with exact- 
ness just when the owner of a motor ve- 
hicle is operating as a common carrier, as 
that term is ordinarily understood in the 
law, but the Courts have...... been par- 
ticularly slow to excuse them when their 
plan of operation bore evidence of being 
a studied attempt to reap the rewards of 
common carriers without incurring the 
corresponding liabilities...... it has been 
held that all carriers for hire, whether 
common or private, must submit to rea- 
sonable regulations and pay the license 
fees required as a condition to their use 
of the public highways.” 


Taxation Laws Must Be Specific 


Of course, the state taxation laws, under 
which movable property is subjected to 
taxation, must specifically provide for 
taxation of this particular kind of property. 

For example, in Tamble V Pullman Co., 
207 F. 30, a Court held a tax assessment 
against movable property in the state of 
Tennessee void, because the assessment 
was made under general laws relating to 
general property within the state. This 
Court said: 

“An examination of the assessment acts 
discloses no provision for the taxation of 
property of this character. While these 
acts provide generally that all property 
shall. be assessed for taxation, the 
methods of assessing the tax provided in 
these acts are only applicable, so far as 
personal property is concerned, to property 
having an actual situs in a given county 
where it can be regularly assessed for 
taxation. There is no provision whatever 
in either of these acts fixing a situs for 
taxation upon movable and transitory 
property of non-residents.” 

In another leading case, Southern V Pat- 
terson, 123 S. W. 353, the Court explained 
that while it is a general rule that all prop- 
erty is taxable by the legitimate acts of 
Legislature, the proceedings under which 
a state seeks to assess taxes on movable 
property are void if the state law pro- 
vided no definite method or plan for its 
assessment. 

In other words, a valid taxation law 
must not only specify what property shall 
be taxed, but it must provide the methods 
for acquiring the valuation of such prop- 
erty, and clothe some person, officer or 
tribunal, with power and authority to as- 
sess such valuation. If the statute con- 
tains no such provisions, it is insufficient 


to subject such property to taxation and, 


therefore, is invalid. 


Must Comply with State Laws 


While it is well established that no state, 
or city, or county, may legally enforce tax 
or other restrictive laws regulating a gas 
company located in a different state, pro- 
viding the transactions are strictly inter- 
state, yet if the transaction is intrastate, 
the state in which the gas or other mer- 
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chandise is shipped may enforce any rea- 
sonable law. 

Theoretically, any firm, corporation, 
partnership or person who transports prod- 
ucts into another state and retains title 
to it for the purpose of sale, is deemed 
transacting intrastate business or “doing 
business” in that state. 

For instance, in the leading case of Eis- 
enmayer Co. V George E. Shelton Co., 3 
S. W. (2d) 688, it was disclosed that a 
shipper shipped products into a foreign 
state believing the arrangement with the 
consignee was an interstate transaction. 
The shipper failed to comply with the for- 
eign state’s laws, one provision of which 
is that a foreign corporation transacting 
intrastate business within the state, not 
having complied with the state laws, can- 
not maintain a suit against a citizen of the 
state. 

It is important to know that the higher 
Court held that since the shipper had not 
complied with the laws of the state in 
which the merchandise was shipped, he 
could not maintain the suit. This Court 
said: 

“We hold that the undisputed facts show 
the transactions in this state were intra- 
state in character, which constituted the 
doing of business in this state in violation 
of the law, and that appellant (shipper) 
cannot maintain this action.” 


When Real Property Is Non-Taxable 


Sometimes legal controversy develops 
over the validity of laws which are in- 
tended to tax royalties received by gas 
companies from the sale of natural gas 
taken from real property which for any 
reason is exempt from taxation. Usually, 
the oil and gas taken from real property is 
not taxable if the real property is ex- 
empt. 

For illustration, in Carpenter V Shaw, 
50 S. Ct. 121, it was disclosed that a state 
enacted a statute providing that “all the 
lands allotted shall be non-taxable while 
the title remains in the original allottee.” 

Another law provided for a 3 per cent 
tax upon any royalty interest in oil and 
natural gas taken from land within the 
state. 

Litigation developed when an allottee 
refused to pay the 3 per cent tax on gas 
taken from his land. The Supreme Court 
of the state held the 3 per cent tax collect- 
able, because the tax is imposed only on 
the oil and gas when severed from the 
land resulting in the tax being upon per- 
sonal property not exempt bv the statute. 

However, the Supreme Court of the 
United States reversed this decision and 
held the tax invalid, saying: 


“Where a federal right is concerned we 
are not bound by the characterization given 
to a state tax by state Courts or Legisla- 
tures, or relieved by it from the duty of 
considering the real nature of the tax and 
its effect upon the federal right asserted 
oe pe We think it plain that the tax im- 
posed on the royalty interest of the present 
petitioners is not a tax on oil and gas 
severed from the realty, but is, by its very 
terms, a tax upon the right reserved in 
them as lessors and owners.” 
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Frequently the Courts have considerable 
difficulty in fixing valuation for taxation 
purposes. Generally speaking, a Court will 
fix the valuation of a gas company’s prop- 
erty for taxation and rate making pur- 
poses, in consideration of reasonable pres- 
ent valuation and the expenditures nec- 
essary to conduct the business, although 
other more economical methods may be 
adopted. 

For example, in Florida Public Utilities 
Co. V City of West Palm Beach, 36 F. 
(2d) 318, it was disclosed that the Florida 
Public Utilities Company holds a fran- 
chise by virtue of an ordinance dated 
January, 1915, to supply gas to the inhabit- 
ants of West Palm Beach, Florida. The 
ordinance fixed the rate for gas at $2 for 
1,000 cubic feet. In October, 1920, by an 
ordinance amending the original ordinance, 
the rates were raised to not exceeding 
$2.50 for 1,000 cubic feet. By a third or- 
dinance, adopted March 26, 1929, the 
rates were reduced to $2 per 1,000 cubic 
feet for the first 10,000 feet furnished each 
customer and $1.80 per 1,000 cubic feet for 
any excess. The Florida Public Utilities 
Company instituted suit to prevent the city 
from putting into effect this last ordinance. 

The counsel for the gas company con- 
tended that the ordinance was invalid be- 
cause the fair value of property used and 
useful in furnishing gas to the city of 
West Palm Beach is $946,000, at the new 
rates prescribed after deducting expenses 
and depreciation, the return would be less 
than $40,356 per annum, which is less than 
4.27 per cent. 

A plant for generating the gas is lo- 
cated at or near West Palm Beach and in 
each of two other towns there is a dis- 
tributing system. In fixing the fair value 
of the property used and useful in the 
business at West Palm Beach, an expert, 
employed by the gas company, valued all 
the property used in furnishing gas to that 
city and, as to the property used jointly 
in furnishing gas to consumers in the other 
towns supplied, allocated to the city of 
West Palm Beach 70.4 per cent of the fair 
value of such property, basing his conclu- 
sions on the total amount of gas used in 
the three places in the year 1928. 

The counsel for the city of Palm Beach 
contended that this method of calculating 
the valuation was incorrect. However, it 
is interesting to observe that the higher 
Court granted an injunction against the 
city putting into effect the new rates, say- 
ing : 

“This method is usually approved by the 
Courts. Appellee (city) challenged the 
correctness of this allocation in argument 
based on certain statistics appearing in 
the record showing that the difference be- 
tween the peak load and the minimum is 
comparatively very much greater in Palm 
Beach than in West Palm Beach...... It 
is no doubt true that a company manufac- 
turing artificial gas is required to have 
an excess of generating capacity to take 
care of the peak load, and in fixing the 
fair value of the property jointly used the 
fact that for approximately seven months 
of the year very little gas is consumed at 
Palm Beach should be taken into consid- 
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eration. However, it may well be that the 
distributing system in West Palm Beach 
exceeds in value the generating plant and 
the peak load might be taken care of by 
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adequate storage capacity at very much 
less cost than by a generating plant suf- 
ficient to produce enough gas daily to take 
care of the demand.” 
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New Chromite Cement Developed 
by Botfield 


Botfield Refractories Company, Swan- 
son and Clymer Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has developed a new high temperature ce- 
ment which will be added to its line o1 
Adaproducts and sold under the 
name of Adachrome 
ment. 


trade 
Plastic Super-Ce- 


In this new cement, the basic material 
is an exceptionally high-grade chromite 
ore obtained from South African deposits. 

Because of its chromite base, Ada- 
chrome Plastic Super-Cement is said to 
be chemically-inert, and is also hard, dense 
and highly refractory. Furthermore, the 
new cement employs a bonding agent 
which is very efficient at high tempera- 
tures. 


Among the destructive furnace actions 
to which this new cement is claimed to 
be resistant are basic and acid slags, molt- 
en metal penetration, abrasion, erosion 
and chemical reaction in the burning or 
acid sludge. In addition, the material, 
when applied as a surface coating on boil- 
er settings, protects the brickwork from 
the penetrating action of clinker and fu- 
sible coal ash. 

In the field of chrome cements, Ada- 
chrome Plastic Super-Cement is reported 
to be the only cement sold in plastic form, 
ready for use without laborious mixing 
prior to use. The material is suited for 
making either dipped or troweled joints. 

Another feature claimed for the new 
cement is its exceptional plasticity, which 
contributes to ease of handling and work- 
ing. 

This new cement will be packed ‘n 
heavy gauge metal frums with full-size 
openings adding to convenicnce of tse. 
The drums, which are painted a distinc- 
tive yellow with red lettering, have air- 
tight covers that prevent waste or de- 
terioration of the material. Two sizes o> 
drums, 250 lb. and 500 Ib., are availabk 
Complete data is offered by the manufac- 
turer to those interested. 


—— + 


New Oxweld Welding Blowpipe 


Oxweld Acetylene Company, 30 East 
42nd St., New York, has recently an 
nounced another new blowpipe. The Type 
W-17, as it is called, employs the sam 
well-known low pressure injector prin- 
ciples used in other Oxweld blowpipes. It 
is somewhat similar in 


design t the 


Type W-15 Aircraft Welding Blowpipe 
which has met with such great favor since 
its introduction about a year ago. The 
Type W-17, however, is a full-sized blow 
pipe, large enough for any welding job. 

The tip and welding head are of one 
piece construction, being combined in a 
long and slender stem of the goose-neck 
type. The injector is located at the base 
or handle end of the stem. Each welding 
head has its own nut for attaching it to 
the handle of the blowpipe. The nut has 
been constructed so that it extends beyond 
the injector when the welding head is de- 
tached from the blowpipe and serves to 
protect the injector from damage due to 
careless handling. A fine pitch thread 
makes it possible to tighten or loosen the 
nut easily without the use of a wrench. 

The Type W-17 Blowpipe is compact 
and light. With the No. 4 welding head it 
weighs but 24 ounces. The long thin shape 
of the welding heads makes it possible for 
this blowpipe to be used in places inacces- 
sible to almost any other type of equip- 
ment. 

The inner cone of the flame of the Type 
W-17 Blowpipe is noteworthy. It is 
shorter and thicker and has a tendency to 
assume the shape of a ball at the end. 
This, it is said, speeds up the rate of weld- 
ing 


ce omen et 
Two New Flight Conveyors 
The Barber-Greene Company of Aurora, 


Illinois, have added to their line of coal 
handling equipment two new drag-type 


machines—the Model 55 and the Model 56 
Plain Flight Conveyors. 

The Model 55 Plain Flight Conveyor is 
a machine with a handling capacity of a 
ton of coal a minute, and its construc- 
tion embodies several new features which 
it is stated, have not heretofore seen on 
coal handling machines of its type. The 
boom is sectional in construction and the 
machine may be had in boom lengths of 
24 ft., 30 ft., and 39 ft., according to the 
purchaser’s requirements. 

The truck is built with swivel wheels 
which allow the machine to build much 
larger storage piles without moving the 
actual feeding point. Mounted on the 
truck is the power unit—either an 8 H.P. 
LeRoi gasoline engine, or an 1800 R.P.M. 
electric motor; and the power unit is so 
mounted that it remains vertical regard- 
less of the angle at which the truck may 
be operating. 

The drive on the Model 55 machine 
is by chain to the head end. It is relayed 
by three chain units—one from the motor 
to a sprocket on the truck mast at the 
point where the upper boom support arms 
begin; the second from the base of the 
upper boom support arm to the point at 
which it joins the boom; and the third on 
the opposite side of the boom to insure 
better balance—to the head shaft. 

The conveyor is equipped with a power 
boom hoist of the self-locking worm type, 
which is engaged by means of a hand lever 
near the power unit. The advantage 
claimed for a power hoist is in the elim- 
ination of breakage in loading trucks or 
unloading to storage piles. By means of 
the power hoist, it is possible to raise the 
discharge end of the machine with the 
heightening of the pile, so that the coal 
need never fall a distance greater than a 
few inches. The boom may be raised or 
lowered while the machine is in operation. 

The Model 56 Plain Flight Conveyor is 
a smaller machine than the Model 55, the 
maximum available boom length being 
24 ft. It is powered by electric motor 
only, and the boom is raised and lowered 
by means of a hand winch and spur gear 
mounted on the truck. It also has a capac- 
ity of a ton of coal a minute. 
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STAMFORD GAS & ELECTRIC CO., Stamford, Conn. 


Another— 
ote Other Glover-West 
Gas Utility Produces Its Base Load Installations 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
© Portland, Me. 
it oal Gas. Ontawa. Ont 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Victoria, B. C. 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Glover-West Vertical Retorts, with a daily capacity of Malden, Mass. 
1,100,000 cu. ft., were installed at Stamford in 1926. This Jontes, Ba. Ameries 

is the pl h he A. G. A. Carbonization C i Santiago, 80. America 
is the plant where the A. G. A. Carbonization Committee Santiago, So. America 
conducted the tests for their report at the 1927 convention. yy 


Faribault, Minn. 
Halifax, N. 8 


The design of Glover-West Retorts is such that you get maxi- Bellevilie, Ont 
: ° o.'* ® io de Janeiro, So 
mum yields of gas, coke and tar with minimum operating America 








costs. 


WEST GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, 441 Lexington Ave., New York 
Builders of Coal Gas Plants 
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Capacity of Fort Wayne Gas 
Plant is Increased 


A new water gas generating set with a 
capacity of 3,500,000 cubic feet of gas every 
24 hours recently has been place in serv- 
ice at the Fort Wayne plant of the North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Company. 

This new generator incorporates in its 
design some of the latest developments in 
the field of gas manufacturing. It is en- 
tirely automatic and continuous in its per- 
formance, and requires a minimum of at- 
tention while in operation. It is also de- 
signed to conserve and utilize every pos- 
sible heat unit. 

The addition of the new generating unit 
at Fort Wayne was made necessary by 
the rapid increase in demand by industrial 
and domestic customers there. 


‘ ee 


Earnings of the United Gas Im- 
provement Company 


Net income of the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company in 1929 aggregated $28,- 
275,110, according to preliminary figures 
announced on February 19 by John E. 
Zimmermann, president. 

Gross earnings for the year totaled $32,- 
953,549, while expenses amounted to $4,- 
678,439. The one quarterly dividend paid 
on December 31, 1929, on the company’s 
outstanding preferred stock, which was 
issued at the time of recapitalization. 
amounted to 632,995. Thus, a balance of 
$27,642,115 is left for application to com- 
mon stock and other corporate purposes. 

In 1928, net income aggregated $21,015,- 
271, against $11,119,530 in 1927, an in 
crease of eighty-nine per cent. This large 
advance was due to the effect of acquiring 
the Philadelphia Electric Company in 
that year. Gross earnings in 1928 amount- 
ed to $24,297,364, against $12,900,113 
in 1927, 


—_}—___ 


Plan Short Gas House Heating 
Course 


Tentative plans were announced by Prof. 
R. B. Leckie, professor of gas engineer- 
ing at Purdue University in West La- 
fayette, Ind., for a short course on gas 
heating of homes. The course will be the 
first of its kind ever held in the United 
States, it is said. Plans for the course 
were outlined before a recent meeting of a 
committee of the Indiana Gas Assoc- 
iation held in Lafayette and will be 
presented at once to the directors of 
the association. 

The course will cover three days and 
the curriculum is designed to give thor- 


ough instruction to heating engineers in- 
terested in the problems presented in heat- 
ing homes by gas. Tentative dates for 
the school have been set by the committee 
as April 24 to 27. Morse Dell Plain, a 
Hammond, Ind., utility official, is chair- 
man of the committee. 


+-—- 


New Line to be Built Into 
Oklahoma City Field 


The announcement of the construction 
of a 20-inch gas pipe line into the large 
Oklahom City field was made by the Cities 
Service Gas Company recently. The 
lines will be constructed by the com- 
pany to the Oklahoma City field from 
a point fifteen miles south of Perry, 
Okla., to connect with the main line 
system of the company. 

The line will be fifty miles in length 
and is an extension of the 20-inch line 
from Dillworth, in Kay county, to Perry, 
completed last fall. The line will have a 
capacity of 100,000,000 cubic feet daily 


and will be completed by early summer. 
—__—_4¢—__— 


New Holder to be Built 


Directors of the Citizens Gas Company 
here have authorized officers of the com- 
pany to advertise for bids on the construc- 
tion of a 6,000,000 cubic foot gas container 
to cost not more than $350,000 and to be 
completed this year. C. L. Kirk, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the company 
said the new container almost would 
double the gas storage capacity of the 
company’s two plants and will be erected 
at the Prospect street plant. The company 
then will have storage capacity of 13,000,- 
000 cubic feet, increasing the storage 
capacity ratio to about 80 per cent above 
the average daily consumption for domes- 
tic and industrial users. 

Needs of the company for gas storage 
capacity, permitting economical operation 
of its battery of by-product coke ovens, 
will be taken care of for ten years at 
least when the new holder is built. 


oS 


Farmington Gets Natural Gas 


Farmington, New Mexico, was given na- 
tural gas, in middle of February, by the 
Southern Union Gas Company. The gas 
supply is obtained from the Summit Oil 
Company’s producing properties. The 
Southern has agreed to furnish the gas 
free up to October, as a mark of its ap- 
preciation for the cooperation given by the 
city of Farmington, and incidentally to 
advertise the comfort and cleanliness and 
alluring qualifications of natural gas. 


Lower Gas Rates 


Rates for natural gas service have been 
fixed for customers in the San Francisco, 
East Bay and San Jose divisions of the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company, which 
will mean a saving to them of $7,000,- 
000 a year, based on an amount of 
heat equivalent to their past usage of 
artificial gas. 

These rates will become effective when 
the second or “Valley” pipeline now under 
construction from the Kettleman Hills oil 
and gas fields to the bay area has been 
completed, which will be shortly after 
April 1. At that time natural gas will 
be served in San Francisco and Oak- 
land, as well as in Stockton, Sacra- 
mento and other Northern California 
cities. It is already being served in 
San Jose and_ throughout the 
San Francisco peninsula from Daly City 
south, in parts of Alameda county and in 
Salinas, Monterey and Fresno. 

Eventually the new rates, adjusted as 
to distance and other factors, will be ap- 
plied over the entire area to be served 
with natural gas. 


—-- — fe —- —_— 


Will Call for Much Natural Gas 


The Phillips Petroleum Company will 
erect an absorption plant in the Oklahoma 
City oil-gas field. It will be surrounded 
by 4,600 acres of producing and po- 
tential land and will call for about 50 
million cubic feet of gas daily. 


——_—_e— — 


Gas Reservoirs Proposed 


The use of exhausted gas fields in 
Jasper county, Indiana, as reservoirs for 
storing millions of cubic feet of gas now 
escaping from the Lake county steel mills, 
is proposed by Richard Lieber, director 
of the state department of conservation. 
Lieber asserted the gas fields have been 
found to be in perfect condition. To store 
gas for future use, he said, would mean 
the forcing of gas into stands through one 
pipe and to have another line for a guage. 


— ——_fe— an 


Increased Business Necessitates 
Boosters 


The continued demand for natural gas 
requires that the Colorado Interstate Gas 
Company erect a booster plant near Clay- 
ton, New Mexico. The work which is 
under the supervision of B. R. Wilson who 
has his office in Clayton calls for a 78x130 
foot concrete structure to house three 
large compressors of 1,000 horse power 
each. Then there must be shops, and 
houses for the men. The estimated cost 
is $700,000. This is the Amarillo Texas- 
Denver Colorado natural gas pipe line. 


(News continued on page 80) 
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For the first 
time in history 


-natural gas is available 
fo the southeastern states 




























BIRMINGHAM 
GAS LINE 

of S a result of the construction of a 934 mile 

en ce he natural gas transmission system, from the 

Engineers Monroe and Richland fields in Louisiana, east 

to Birmingham and Atlanta, natural gas is now 

available to the southeastern states for the first 


time in history. 


The construction includes a 22-inch and 20- 
inch main line of 496 miles, 438 miles of branch 
lines, and 17 river crossings, including the Missis- 
sippi River. Over 400 miles of NATIONAL Pipe 
is being used in the project, and over 120 miles of 
this will be in double random lengths. 


In unusual installations such as this one, there 
is no substitute for dependability. Pipe used in 
lines that cross mighty rivers, immense flood areas, 
rolling country, deep ravines and rock formations, 
must be unusually sound, flexible, and easy to lay. 
Long life, durability under strains, and strong 
welds are essential. NATIONAL Pipe’s well-estab- 
lished record for reliability under special and dif- 
ficult conditions—resulting from great strength, 
ductility and well-finished ends—is substantial evi- 
dence of its particular fitness for unusual projects. 
Particular fitness for unusual projects is one of the 
reasons why NATIONAL is— 


America’s Standard Wrought Pipe 





NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY ~- Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 


ATIONAL PIP 
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West Virginia Gas News 


Ronceverte has granted a 30-year gas 
franchise to the United Fuel Gas Co., of 
Charleston. 

Work of laying a pipe line from. the 
Wyoming county fields to Welch, where it 
has a franchise, will be started by the 
Amere Gas Utilities Co., of Beckley in 
the near future. The company also has 
franchises at Keystone and Kimball. 

Oil and gas leases on more than 20,000 
acres have been assigned by the Mullins 
Gas Co., to the United Fuel Gas Co. The 
land is in Mercer county. 

Several wells are being drilled near 
“ Hurricane, and those already completed 
are producing from one to three million 
feet daily. 

Rivesville, which once supplied Fair- 
mont with gas, now is to be supplied from 
Fairmont. Lines are to be run to the town 
by the Monongahela West Penn Public 
Service Company. 

The oil and gas division of the state 
department of mines announced it had re- 
ceived 420 applications to drill during the 
first nine months of its existence. During 
the same period, 136 notices that wells 
were being abandoned, were received. The 
greatest number of applications, 81, came 
from Boone county, and the second great- 
est, 51, from Kanawha. 

Col. H. R. Wyllie, Huntington manu- 
facturer, has suggested a “community gas 
exploration project” in the vicinity of that 
city. A seven-acre, city-owned tract was 
offered by a city commissioner, upon 
which to make a test. 

W. A. Larner, Chester W. Larner, Ar- 
thur Peck and Nathan A. Smythe, of 
New York and P. D. Koontz, of Charles- 
ton, were elected directors of the West 
Virginia Gas Corporation by preferred 
stockholders, who were placed in charge 
of the company’s affairs by a recent court 
decision. 

The United Fuel Gas Co.’s schedule for 
1930 calls for the drilling of 140 wells, 
extending its lines and other expansions 
and improvements, which is estimated to 
cost $1,800,000, according to John P. 
Chenoweth, Charleston agent. 

Oil and gas leases on certain tracts in 
Jackson, Mason, Kanawha and Putnam 
counties have been given by Frank Cox 
and G. V. Wilson, trustees, to the Hamil- 
on Gas Co., for a consideration of $4,000. 

Godfrey Cabot, Inc., has brought in a 
7,000,000-foot well and Scholtz & Gross- 
cup a 3,000,000-foot well. Both are on 
Armstrong creek, Fayette county. 

Leases on 100,000 acres of land in the 
Bradshaw district of McDowell county, 
are being sought by the United Fuel Gas 
Co., according to Welch reports. Several 
large tracts have already been signed up. 
The company plans to extend its lines 
through McDowell county into Virginia, 
it announced recently. 


a 
File Petition to Issue Gold 
Bonds 


Petition to issue $106,000 in gold 
bonds of the Indianapolis Gas Company 





Convention Calendar 


March 


19-20 Iliinois Gas Association, Spring- 

field, Ill. George Schwaner, 305 
Illinois Mine Workers Building, 
Springfield, Ill. 
Empire State Gas and Electric 
Association, Gas Section, Hotel 
Mark Twain, Elmira, N. Y. R. 
Van Vliet, New York and Rich- 
mond Gas Company, general 
chairman. 


April 

Distribution Conference, Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mid-West Bituminous Coal Con- 
ference, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind. 

Mid - West Gas _ Association, 
Waterloo, Iowa. R. B. Searing. 
Sioux City, Iowa, secretary. 

18 Arizona ,Utilities Association, 
\rizona Biltmore Hotel, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. Mr. J. S. Arnold, 
Central Arizona Light & Power 
Co., Phoenix, secretary. 
Southern Gas Association, Sa- 
vannah, Ga. G. H. Schlatter, 
Birmingham Gas Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., secretary. 

> Wisconsin Utilities Association, 
Gas Section Convention, Hotei 
Racine, Milwaukee, Wis. John 
N. Cadby, Room -502, 105 Wells 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis., execu- 
tive secretary. 

) New Jersey Gas Association 

Convention, Asbury Park, N. J. 
H. E. Cliff, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Company, Newark, 
N. J., secretary. 
May 1 Pennsylvania Gas Asso- 
ciation, Wernersville, Pa. F. W. 
Lesley, 125 West Market Street, 
York, Pa 


May 


Natural Gas Convention, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, La 
E. J. Stephany, Allen Building, 
Dallas, Tex., secretary. 

3 Joint Production and Chemical 
Conterence, Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











has been filed with the Indianapolis 
Public Service Commission by the Cit- 
izens Gas Company. The proposed 
issue, which will bear interest of 
5 per cent, is to obtain funds to reim- 
burse the company treasury for 
money spent in additions and betterments 
to the gas system during the last six 
months of 1929. The improvements include 
more than $95,000 for mains. The bonds 
would constitute a lien on that part of the 
property owned by the Indianapolis Gas 
Company which is under lease by the Citi- 
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zens Gas Company and which was im- 
proved. 

osiiaal : 
Natural Gas Turned Into Mains 

Natural gas was recently turned into 
the service mains supplying customers 
in East Point, College Park and Hape- 
ville, and into the mains supplying the 
Peachtree Road section of Atlanta, Ga., 
it has been announced. 

A large force of workmen have begun 
the task of adjusting the gas burning ap- 
pliances of customers for the use of na- 
tural gas, and the work of supplying na- 
tural gas to other sections of the city will 
go forward as fast as these adjustments 
can be made. 

——__e_ 
Greenwich Gas Company Retains 
N. E. G. A. Governors Cup 


Greenwich Gas Company, Greenwich, 
Conn. retains New England Gas Associa- 
tion Governors Cup by having the largest 
percentage of sales to customers of auto- 
matic hot water heater for 1929. Perma- 
nent possession was acquired by the win- 
ning cup for three years. Presentation 
was made at the annual convention in Bos- 
ton by William Gould past president of 
N. E. G. A. to Howard, Bennett, Com- 
mercial Manager, Greenwich Gas Com- 
pany. 

—_——_————__ 
A. G. A. Meritorious Service 
Award 


The highest award the gas industry can 
confer in recognition of heroic action is 
the celebrated Meritorious Service Medal, 
which is offered each year by the American 
Gas Association to an employee of a mem- 
ber company for the most meritorious act 
eiher in the saving of human life or prop- 
erty. This award, which is made by the 
Executive Board of the Association, con- 
sists of a gold medal and button and a cer- 
tificate setting forth the act. It is an 
award to be highly prized, not only by the 
recipient but by the company which em- 
ploys him. 

Application for awards covering deeds 
performed during the 1929 calendar year 
must be filed at A. G. A. Headquarters on 
or before April 15, 1930. The conditions 
under which an award is made and appli- 
cation forms will be supplied on request 
of Association Headquarters. The award 
is available to employees of all manufac- 
tured and natural gas company and 
manufacturer company members of the 
American Gas Association. 

This medal and button, made available 
through the generosity of Walter R. Ad- 
dicks, senior vice president of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York, 
are beautifully wrought in gold. 


—-—~—_—_ 
Will Put In Natural Gas Service 


The Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Com- 
pany purchased from Kennedy & Rowe a 
pipe line in the vicinity of Jacksonville, I- 
linois and expects to provide gas service to 
serve the community for several miles 
about. 

(News continued on page 82) 
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Turning the 
light of 
research on 

















cast iron pipe’s 
amazing 
durability 





HY is it that rust does not destroy cast 

iron pipe? Why is it that cast iron pipe 
serves for centuries? Why is it that cast iron 
pipe is the only pipe whose full life span has 
never been measured? 

Research reveals the answer to these ques- 
tions in the structure of the metal itself. Under 
the microscope cast iron appears as a mass of 
irregularly shaped non-corrodable particles 
of graphite, embedded in iron. When exposed 
to air and dampness oxidation may set in. But, 
theactionof oxidation cannotseriously disturb 
thesetiny particles. Being bound together, they 
cannot rise up, exposing surface after surface. 

When oxidation attacks a cast 
iron pipe, the particles of iron in 
the outside metal structure un- 
dergo a chemical change but 
remain securely in place. Thus 


case ren] 


The Q-check” symbol shown above has Lynchburg, Va.; National Cast Iron Pipe 
been adopted as the trade mark of The 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association. 


they form a natural protective coating to the 
metal underneath. When considering the 
kind of pipe to be chosen for water, gas, sew- 
erage or industrial uses, the factor of economy 
will doubtless receive prime consideration. 
And, looked at from this angle, cast iron pipe’s 
proved durability over a period of years makes 
it the most economical pipe known. 


For additional information write to the Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 

The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association is a service or- 
ganization of leading pipe founders, formed to promote the 
scientific improvement and om 9 use of Cast Iron Pipe. Pipe 
bearing the Association “Q-check” mark may be obtained from 
the following: Alabama Pipe Company, Anniston, Ala.; Ameri- 
can Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; James B. Clow 
& Sons, 219 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago, IIL; 
Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, Pa.; Gla- 
morgan Pipe and Foundry Company, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Lynchburg Foundry Company, 


Birmingham, Ala.; United States Pipe an 
Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J.; Warren 
Foundry & Pipe Co., 11 Broadway, New York. 








CAST IRON PIPE. 
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A Zeppelin Type Storage Tank 


A Zeppelin shaped high pressure gas 
tank was recently installed by the Wis- 
consin Gas and Electric Co., a subsidiary 
of the Electric Co. at Waukesha, Wis. It 
is 185 feet long, twenty-five feet in diam- 
eter, and has a capacity of 354,000 cubic 
feet under 60 pounds pressure, according 


to George W. Boteler, assistant manager 
at Waukesha. It is used as a stabilizer 
and reserve on the high pressure line from 
Racine to Waukesha, Oconomowoc, 
Watertown, Jefferson, Fort Atkinson, 
Whitewater and Lake Mills. This system 
is one hundred twenty-five miles long. The 
peculiar Zeppelin shape was adopted be- 
cause it resists pressure better. 





Annual Report of Southern 
California Gas Company 


In his annual report to the stockholders, 
A. B. Macbeth, president of the South- 
ern California Gas Company, stated that 
1929 was the largest in the company’s 
history from the standpoint of gas hand- 
led. During the year full natural gas 
was turned on to the entire system for 
the first time, and the total of over 
seventy-seven billion cubic feet of gas 
was handled. This compares with over 
sixty-five billion handled in 1928, and 
the previous record of 1924, when only 
slightly less than sixty-nine billion 
cubic feet of natural gas, re-formed gas, 
and oil gas were handled. 

As of December 31, 1929, the Southern 
California Gas Company had 236,445 
meters on their system a gain of 15,- 
249 during the year as compared with 
13,804 gain in 1928. This expansion in 
the number of customers entailed the 
addition of over 393 miles of mains 
bringing the total number of miles of 
main in service to over 4685. The miles 
of main gained in 1928 was 278. 

Gross income for the Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Company for 1929, Mr. Mac- 
beth announced, was $17,295,291. The bal- 
ance available for return on the invest- 
ment, after bond interest, was $2,941,668. 
During the year rate reductions were made 
which effected a saving to the customers 
of $600,000. 

Mr. Macbeth further stated that during 
the year 1930 their plans call for an ex- 
penditure of approximately $4,000,000 in 
extensions and betterments. 


——— f+ 
Gas Business Growing 


The Uintah Gas Company serving Ver- 
nal, Utah, with natural gas, from the 








Ashley structure, is negotiating with 
Grand Junction Colorado to accept its gas 
service and has asked for permission to 
serve Craig Colorado with natural gas, 
this service to be haridled from the gas in 
the Marapi’s field about thirty miles dis- 
tant. Ray Phebus of Thermopolis Wyom- 
ing is president of the Unitah concern. 


eocenitiilpsiibatin 


Gas Companies Plan Extensions 
in New England 


More than $10,000,000 will be expended 
by New England gas companies in 1930 
for extensions and improvements. 

The Brockton Gas Light Company will 
expend about $75,000 in a new water gas 
set, which will complete a three-year pro- 
gram involving the expenditure of over 
$1,000,000. This has enabled the company 
to extend its service into nine towns not 
heretofore served. 

The Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates 
are planning to spend $6,000,000. This in- 
cludes $2,500,000 for the Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Company and $200,000 for the 
Old Colony Gas Company, controlled by 
this association. 

The Manchester (N. H.) company is 
planning to expend $450,000. 


———__?___ 


Report Promising Gas Fields in 
Indiana 


Promising gas fields are indicated along 
the eastern edge of Monroe and Lawrence 
counties in Indiana, according to a re- 
port made public by Dr. W. H. Logan, 
state geologist. Two wells recently com- 
pleted in Monroe county tapped a large 
reservoir of natural gas. The develop- 
ments have opened for testing a large area 
along the west. 
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PERSONALS 








H. C. Blackwell has been elected a 
Vice President of the Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corporation. Mr. Blackwell has 
for some while been President of the Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric Company, the Union 
Gas & Electric Company and some other 
subsidiaries of Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corporation, all of which positions he is 
retaining in addition to his new office. 


A. J. Berta, formerly assistant treas- 
urer of the North American Light & 
Power Company, Chicago, IIl., and its sub- 
sidiaries, was recently elected treasurer of 
these companies, succeeding P. L. Smith 


On February 16, Mr. Berta celebrated 
his tenth anniversary with this Company 
and its predecessors. 


Mr. Berta’s career in the public utility 
field began with the Middle West Utilities 
Company, in 1918. The foundation of his 
banking experience was obtained with the 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank and The 
National City Company. 


Richard P. Kraft, who formerly had 
been in charge of the Distribution De- 
partment of the New Haven (Conn.) 
Gas Light Company, recently was ap- 
pointed engineer of that company to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death in De- 
cember of Robert E. Wyant. In his new 
position Mr. Kraft will have charge of 
both the distribution and production de- 
partments. 


He is a native of New Haven and was 
graduated from Yale University Sheffield 
Scientific School in 1899. Following his 
graduation he was employed for a number 
of years by gas companies in Pittsburgh, 
Milwaukee and Detroit. In the latter city 
he was chief engineer of the company. For 
some time before coming to New Haven in 
1927 he had been engaged in consulting 
engineering work. 


Walter A. McDonough was recently 
elected assistant secretary of the North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Company. 


Mr. McDonough is chief clerk in the 
Accounting department in the general of- 
fices of the company in Hammond. He 
came to this company January, 1922, as 
auditor in the general offices, and on Sep- 
tember 1, 1927, was promoted to his 
present position. 


Previous to his coming to this company, 
Mr. McDonough was with the Beloit 
Water, Gas and Electric company, as as- 
sistant auditor, from 1920 until 1922. 


H. Edwin Olson was recently elected 
Assistant Treasurer of Columbia Engi- 
neering & Management Corporation, 61 
Broadway, New York City. Prior to his 
joining Columbia System in the spring of 
1928, Mr. Olson was directing the auditing 
and system accounting in the capacity of 
General Auditor for other large public 
utilities for a period of years. 


(Personals continued on page 87) 
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KLIXON 


SAFETY PILOT B-1226 
FOR CIRCULATING TANK HEATERS 
—SNAP ACTING 


—NO ADJUSTMENTS 
—INSTALLED WITHOUT 
SKILLED LABOR 


—LASTS AS LONG AS THE 
HEATER 


We urge you to clip the coupon now and send for 


complete information 





SPENCER THERMOSTAT CO. 





CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





Please send your bulletin on safety pilots for circulating tank heaters 


Manufactured or Natural Gas ? 
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he NEW 
KOMPAK 


Special Features 








COPPER BOILER 


THERMOSTATIC MIXING VALVE. 


UNIFORM HOT WATER TEMPERA- 
TURE. 





INCREASED BOILER CAPACITY. 
NEW ATTRACTIVE DESIGN. 
DURABLE ENAMEL FINISH. 
LOWER GAS BILLS. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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MAGIC CHEF 


is the Ideal Range 


for the New Home 


UNLESS the gas range has 
a RED WHEEL it is not a 


LORAIN 


LL BUILDING authorities agree |! 
1930 will witness a national reviv 
of construction work on new homes. TI 
kitchens in these thousands of new, n 
ern homes will be made more beautiful 
more colorful, more efficient than ever 
before. To accomplish this architects, 


builders and home-owners will seek 1 
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kitchen furnishings and appliances 
modern design to add to the beaut 
comfort and efficiency of th 


in the home. 


Aside from being the world’s m 
modern cooking appliance, “Magic 
combination of service-features ft! 


able cooking appliance from tt 


For this reason “Magic Chef, 
New Vogue in Gas Ranges, will have 
a srone and distinct appeal t 
classes interested in the building 


furnishing and decoration of homes. 


Showing “Jonquil” Model cf Magic Chef in Modern American Kitchen 


prospect for a gas range to be installed in a new home 
NEVER fail to show “Magic Chef” first. For, even though 
“Magic Chef", for some reason or other may not meet 
the buyer's requirements, the effect tHat its unusual beauty 
creates in a buyer's mind will enable you to sella 


better gas range than you could have sold otherwise. 





CASH-PRICE 


wS> 


($210 West of the Rockies) 
Send name and address for free copy 





Therefore, whenever you have a 
, y 


AMERICAN STOVE CO 


Largest 


The World's Most Beautiful Gas Range 


of booklet showing modern kitchens. 











MPANY «+ + DEPT. B, 801 CHOUTEAU AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Makers of Gas Ranges in 


the World 
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A. G. Packwood, formerly commercial 
manager of tthe Illinois Power & Light 
Company at Mt. Vernon, is now associated 
with the Central States Gas Company at 
Anderson, Ind., in the capacity of commer- 
cial manager. 


James Ashworth, Superintendent of 
Distribution, Hudson Division Gas Dis- 
tribution Department of the Public Serv- 
ice Corp. of New Jersey completed on 
January |, twenty-five years of continuous 
service with Public Service, and received 
his gold button. 

Mr. Ashworth began with Public Serv- 
ice as a Cadet Engineer in the Camden 
District, Gas Distribution Department. 

During the first few years he was as- 
signed to Gas Distribution’ Works Operat- 
ing and Construction Work, and in 1910 
was transferred to the Hudson Division 
Gas Distribution Department as Superin- 
tendent of Distribution. 


K. B. Anderson has joined the Coast 
Counties Gas and Electric Company, Santa 
Cruz, Calif., as Industrial Gas Engineer. 
Mr. Anderson was formerly Supervisor, 
Bureau of Unaccounted for Gas, Southern 
California Gas Company. 


Charles M. Breitinger was appointed 
auditor of Philadelphia Electric Company 
recently. He has been in the employ of 
that company since 1916, when he started 
as statistician. In 1926 he was made an 
assistant controller, and in 1928 an as- 
sistant treasurer. He is also assistant 
treasurer of a number of the subsidiary 
companies of Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany. 


J. R. Harvin, formerly associated with 
Cravath, de Gersdorff, Swaine & Wood, 
was recently elected Assistant Secretary of 
Columbia Engineering & Management 
Corporation, New York. Mr. Harvin has 
been a member of this organization for 
some time. 


R. J. Malcomson, formerly Manager 
of Lighting Sales, of the Public Service 
Co. of Northern Illinois, Chicago, has 
been appointed Assistant to the Vice- 
President in Charge of Sales. In his new 
position Mr. Malcomson will pérform 
such duties as are assigned to him from 
time to time by the Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales, and he will be respon- 
sible for the Lighting Sales Dejartment, 
the Sales Promotion Department and 
the Director Sales Training. 


J. Edward Davey was récently elected 
Assistant Treasurer of Columbia Engineer- 
ing & Management Corporation. Mr. 
Davey was formerly an officer of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad Company in New 
York City. 


J. Kenneth Mayer was recently trans- 
ferred to Dover, N. J., as District Manager 
of the Jersey Central Power & Light Cor- 
poration. 


W. W. Freeman has resigned as Vice- 
President of Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corporation, also as Director and official 
of various Columbia Company subsidiar- 
ies, and has accepted election as Chairman 


of the Board of Directors of Interconti- 
nents Power Company, which is a Dela- 
ware Corporation owning and operating 
a substantial group of electric light and 
power companies in South America, lo- 
cated in Argentine, Chile and Brazil. 

Mr. Freeman’s headquarters will be in 
New York. He wil Ishortly visit the South 
American main offices of the Company in 
Buenes Aires, and make a thorough sur- 
vey of operations before returning to 
New York. 


Ralph P. Smith has been appointed 
Superintendent of Gas Manufacture, Con- 
necticut Power Co., New London, Conn., 
to succeed Mr. J. J. Dowling who is now 
Assistant to the Manager. 

Mr. Smith, although a native of New 
London, came to the New London plant 
from Canton, Ohio, where he had been 
operator in the United Alloy Steel Com- 
pany’s coke oven plant. Previous to this 
he was chemist with the American Mal- 
leable Iron Company in Lancaster, N. Y., 
later transferring to their Owaso, Michi- 
gan Division as an Assistant Superinten- 
dent. 


O. G. Whitecotton, was recently ap- 
pointed Electric and Gas Engineer for the 
Schenectady Division of the New York 
Power and Light Corporation. In this 
position, Mr. Whitecotton supervises en- 
gineering. of both electric and gas mainte- 
nance in Schenectady, Ballston Spa and 
Saratoga and intervening territory. 


Charles F. Ribley, since 1923 Gas 
Superintendent of the New York Power & 
Light Corp., at Schenectady, was recently 
appointed Gas and Electric Superintendent 
of the Schenectady District, his new duties 
including supervision of both gas and elec- 
tric distribution and service. Mr. Ribley’s 
first connection with the New York 
Power organization was on March Ist, 
1923, when he left The Syracuse Lighting 
Company and entered the Schenectady dis- 
trict as Gas Superintendent. He was 
Engineering Assistant at Syracuse from 
1922 to 1923, and previous to that, a Cadet 
Engineer for two years. His entrance 
into the utility field began in 1919 at Syra- 
cuse as Works Clerk, immediately follow- 
ing his graduation from Syracuse Univer- 
sity where he received a degree in 
Mechanical Engineering. 


John D. Williams was recently trans- 
ferred to the Jackson, Mich. office of the 
Consumers Power Company, to fill the 
position of general superintendent of the 
gas department which was made vacant by 
Mr. W. E. White’s transfer. Mr. Wil- 
liams was superintendent of the Flint Gas 
Plant, where he had been located since 
1924. 


James A. Brown, for many years in 
charge of gas engineering for the Con- 
sumers Power Company at Jackson, 
Mich., recently left there to make his 
headquarters in New York. Mr. Brown 
is chief engineer for Stevens and Wood, 
Incorporated and assistant to W. H. 
3arthold in charge of gas operations 
for the Allied Power and Light Cor- 
poration 
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Scott Turner, Director of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, has just been 
elected Vice President and Director of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. In addition, he was 
recently elected Chairman of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) section of the same organi- 
zation. 


George R. Strimbeck has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Gas Plant 
of the Consumers Power Company at 
Flint, Mich. Mr. Strimbeck was formerly 
assistant superintendent. He came to the 
Consumers Power Company after obtain- 
ing his master’s degree at the University 
of Michigan and since that time has been 
on duty in the Lansing and Saginaw River 
Gas plants. 


W. E. White, who has been general 
superintendent of the Jackson gas depart- 
ment of the Consumers Power Company, 
has been appointed assistant chief gas 
engineer of Stevens and Wood, Incorpo- 
rated with offices in Jackson, Mich. He 
will have charge of gas engineering and 
construction work, as well as supervise 
operation of the gas properties. 


Omar Vachon of the Central Main 
Power Company, Augusta, is the winner 
of a $200 gas range for selling the greatest 
amount of merchandise in the 1929 Em- 
ployes’ Gas Appliance Contest. 


J. M. Mitchell was promoted to sales 
supervisor of the Hester Street office of 
the Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York. 

Other promotions include D. Johnstone, 
sales supervisor of the 14th Street office, 
J. Clavin, sales supervisor, 57th Street of- 
fice and T. Burke, sales supervisor, Third 
Avenue office. 


E. J. Niedekorn, formerly local man- 
ager at Wabasha, has been promoted to 
the position of divisional merchandise 
manager of the Northern States Power 
Company, at Red Wing, Minn. 


Oscar L. Moore was elected a Di- 
rector of the Los Angeles Gas & Electric 
Company to fill the vacancy on the Board 
caused by the death of the late Champ S. 
Vance. 

Mr. Moore, who is Manager Customers 
Department, has been with the company 
over 25 years. He began September 29, 
1904, as a clerk in the Gas Department, 
later serving in the Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting Departments. On January 1, 
1912, he was made Assistant Auditor, be- 
coming Auditor on October 1, 1917. He 
was advanced to his present position of 
Manager Customers Department on March 
1, 1925. 


Kenneth C. Ogden, for some years 
Commercial Engineer of the Westchester 
Lighting Company, Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
has resigned to accept the position of Sales 
Engineer of the Niagara Insul-Bake Spe- 
cialty Co., Inc. of Albany, N. Y., moulders 
of special bakelite parts. The Niagara In- 
sul-Bake Specialty Co. have opened a 
branch office in the New York Central 
building, No. 230 Park Avenue, New York 
City, where Mr. Ogden will have his head- 
quarters. 
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with an attendance of approxi- 
mately 250, the First Natural Re- 
gional Gas Sales Conference held at the 
Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, Pa. Feb- 
ruary 10th and llth, was productive of 
a number of good papers and subsequent 
discussions and_ reflected considerable 
credit on the American Gas Association 
for originating the idea of the meeting. 

In his paper “Relationship Between Op- 
eration, Utilization and Sales in the Gas 
Industry,” Mr. E. A. Munyan brought 
out that the average salesman has an ar- 
duous job and those from the school of 
hard knocks frequently turn out the best. 
He stated that the technically trained 
salesman often jumps at conclusions, but 
in the long run, however, he should make 
the best man. 

He advised that the Installation De- 
partment should do its work in a neat 
and workmanlike manner. 

Mr. Munyan had on display a number 
of pictures showing industrial meter in- 
stallations in his company’s territory. 
One of these showed the partially com- 
pleted meter installation in the new 18 
story office building of the Union Gas 
and Electric Company in Cincinnati, which 
building is heated with gas. Another 
showed an installation of the Linder- 
man electrically operated orifice meter lo- 
cated at a steel mill in Northern Ken- 
tucky. This steel mill now has a con- 
sumption of 20,000 cubic feet per hour 
and will ultimately consume 900,000 cu- 
bic feet per hour. It is stated that this 
is the first time that such a device has 
been used for measuring gas to industrial 
customers. 

He recommended that industrial instal- 
jations should be made on time and pre- 
ferably on Sundays, holidays or at the 
most convenient time for the customer, 
even though this might run into added 
expense. This he said makes for good 
will and further offsets any increase in 
expense. 

Mr. Munyan also brought out that his 
company always assures its salesmen that 
they will increase the facilities of its dis- 
tribution system and otherwise do every- 
thing possible to deliver the gas they have 
sold. 

F. C. Mackey, Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois, read a very inter- 
esting paper, “Every Employee a Sales- 
man—Selling the Employee the Idea of 
Gas Service.” In this he outlined what 
his company has done in encouraging the 
employee to make contacts with custom- 
ers, ultimately suggesting that the cus- 
tomer allow the company to send a sales- 
man for an interview. 

He compared the general scheme to the 
organization in the United States Army 
and spoke of the vafious contests ‘his 
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First Natural Regional Gas Sales 
Conference Greatly Exceeds 
Expectations 


company has held in selling appliances 
and equipment. He stated how various 
charts, such as large thermometers, are 
used to show the periodic status of any 
of the contests and also told of the good 
effect of various lithographed posters. 

At the meetings held to further these 
ideas, he said that employees’ wives are 
also invited from time to time and that 
there is frequently accelerated selling 
after such get-togethers. He spoke of 
the value of working in timely events of 
the day. In four months last summer he 
stated that one contest was productive 
of $200,000 worth of business and on the 
strength of this the six leading men had 
their expenses paid to the Atlantic City 
A. G. A. Convention. 

A number of men took part in the 
discussion of Mr. Mackey’s paper and 
Mr. George Whitwell pointed out some 
of the pit-falls of the system, stating 
that some of the employees are prone to 
cheat now and then, even though such 
cheating is relatively rare. 

Mr. Whitwell said that there is also 
the man to contend with who has really 
not gotten the proper idea of the story. 
Mr. Whitwell gave figures on actual cam- 
paigns, showing a loss in bad accounts 
to be exceedingly small. In concluding 
he said the system must have 100% 
executive approval. 

Mr. S. B. Severson, who read a paper, 
“Cooperation by the Operating, Utilization 
and Sales Departments in Promoting 
Sales,” said that it was felt for some 
time that natural gas would sell itself, 
but this was eventually found to be er- 
roneous. He recommended close cooper- 
ation between all departments in order to 
foster sales. He stated that the sales- 
rooms must be attractive and up-to-date 
and the appliances advantageously dis- 
played. He voiced the increasing need for 
trained salesmen and told of the many 
social gatherings his company holds which 
assist in the matter of cooperation. He 
indicated that every employee should en- 
deavor to cultivate the friendship of tne 
public. 

In a further discussion of the subject, 
Mr. Munyan touched upon the matter of 
numerical index meters and the fact that 
these are gradually being installed, par- 
ticularly for industrial users of gas. 

“Contacts by Women,” was the title of 
a paper read by Mr. G. W. Ousler, 
Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
In this paper he brought out that the 
women represent nearly 90% of the buy- 
ing power of the entire country and went 
on to state how this buying power should 
be catered to. 

He told how his company through its 
Home Service representatives contacted 
the customer in three ways; first, in the 


home, second, over the radio and third in 
their own Utility Hall. 

In concluding he said, “I think we can 
truthfully say that the trained home sery- 
ice worker is the housewife’s representa- 
tive in the Utility business. She can per- 
sonalize and visualize the benefits to be 
derived from appliances. The disappoint- 
ment in finding that any purchase. does 
not live up to the salesman’s description 
of it is keen and lasting, and it is through 
the home service department that such 
mistakes are avoided, or once they have 
happened, are rectified. 


“We believe contacting the housewife 
through women in our industry is inval- 
uable and strongly recommend to those 
companies who either through timidity, 
or lack of sufficient thought, have not 
had the courage to adopt such an activ- 
ity. It will net a return on the invest- 
ment.” 

At the well attended Conference Lunch- 
eon on the first day, an address 
was given by Mr. C. E. Paige, Vice- 
President of the American Gas Associa- 
tion. 


“Increased and Improved Home Con- 
tacts Through Meter Readers,” was read 
by E. C. Weston of the Ohio Fuel Gas 
Company. Mr. Weston stated that they 
are trying to cut down the number of 
meters read by one man so that he can 
have time to get over the gas company 
story to the customer. He admitted that 
this would of course increase meter read- 
ing expense, but would decrease public 
relation expense and otherwise compen- 
sate and pay for itself. He gave a num- 
ber of instances where meter readers can 
make suggestions to the customer that can 
result in sales. 


On the afternoon of the first day’s 
meeting, Mr. Henry Loebell spoke on 
“Training Industrial Salesmen” and in his 
talk he ventured the opinion that it is 
very hard to get an industrial salesman 
who is both a first class salesman, as well 
as a first class technologist. 


“Industrial Business in the Heavy 
Metallurgical Field” and “Industrial Busi- 
ness in the Light Metallurgical Field” 
were titles of papers that were read by 
Karl Emmerling, East Ohio Gas Company 
and E. W. Esslinger, Union Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, respectively. 

The subject of “Better Methods of Sell- 
ing House Heating—Sale of Conversion 
Burners,” by George L. Scofield, Domin- 
ion Natural Gas Company, came in for 
considerable discussion and it seemed to 
be the general consensus of opinion both 
as outlined in Mr. Scofield’s paper, as 
weil as in the ensuing discussion, that 
conversion jobs are very well worth look- 
ing into and pushing where the conditions 
warrant the same. 

Mr. V. L. Black, Equitable Gas Com- 
pany, handled the same subject from the 
standpoint of the straight gas designed 
house heating furnace. 

At the Conference Luncheon on _ the 
second day a number of interesting ad- 
dresses were given. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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INCINERATORS 
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every purchaser. Nowhere else can you get as much 


—a model for every use variety, as much value, and ‘as much sales appeal as 
Hd price for every purse you will instantly appreciate in the Kernit line. 


Kernit management are gas men. They know your 
MERCH ANDISING HELP problems. They have been on your job. This com- 


bined experience has been incorporated in sales plans 


that gets the business— that are tuned to your needs. Every element in the 

in profitable volume profitable selling of Incinerators has been built into a 
merchandising program that will get the business for 
you. 


‘ The public’s appreciation for the need of dependable, 

THE MARKET IS READY economical incinerators is growing rapidly. Your mar- 
ket is a rising market. The modern home is made 

—cash in on it with the strictly modern with a Kernit or Kleenburn. And 


a en ° 99 every hospital, public building — everybody with a 
Kernit “Co-ordinated” Sales Plan problem of trash, rubb:sh and garbage disposal is a 
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A Real Team to Team With 
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the complete details of the 
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New England Gas Association Discusses 
Important Problems At Their Fourth 
Annual Meeting 


The fourth annual meeting of the New 
England Gas Association, which was held 
at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 19th and 20th, was attended by over 
600 gas men, not only from New England 
territory, but from distant points as well. 
This attendance incidentally, was the larg- 
est ever enjoyed by the Association. 

The meeting was called to order by J. J. 
Quinn, President, and after the reading of 
several reports, the past president, Mr. 
William Gould, ptesented the Governor's 
Cups for outstanding work in selling ap- 
pliances. The Range Cup was awarded to 
the Ipswich Company, tank heaters also 
to Ipswich, room heaters to Nantucket, 
and the cup for the greatest percentage 
increase in domestic gas consumption was 
also won by Nantucket. Greenwich cap- 
tured the cup for automatic water heater 
sales. 

Mrs. Christine Frederick, Director Ap- 
plecroft Home Experiment Station, New 
York, furnished the gas men with a fund 
of good thought in her paper, “Mrs. Con- 
sumer and Her Place in Gas Merchandis- 
ing Policy.” The entire assemblage gave 
Mrs. Frederick a rising vote of thanks 
for her excellent presentation. 

“Liquefied Gases—An Asset or a Lia- 
bility to the Industry” was read by A. 
M. Beebee. His thorough grasp of the 
subject, together with the timely discus- 
sion on the part of a number of promi- 
nent gas men, perhaps stamped this as the 
outstanding paper presented during the en- 
tire meeting. 

President Mullaney of the American 
Gas Association complimented the New 
England Gas Association on its good work. 
He called attention to the fact that the 


efficient efforts on the part of the various 


gas associations for the past several years 
are rapidly creating a public awareness of 
the gas industry. 

Mr. Mullaney spoke of the ability of the 
gas industry to cultivate new fields after 
losing the lighting load and mentioned the 
important part played by the association 
work during such transition. He also 
stated that the discussion of papers and 
points during any association meeting 
should be encouraged. Sales, said Mr. 
Mullaney, is one of the chief problems of 
the industry. Some additional points 
touched upon by him included a statement 
of the very good financial shape the in- 
dustry is in and also its full grasp of en- 
gineering problems. He also called atten- 
tion to the natural gas situation as affect- 


ing the gas situation in general and the new 


problems it brings with it. In concluding 
he advised that while the future looks en- 
couraging, it must be borne in mind that 
it is generously besprinkled with prob- 
lems. 


Col. Oscar ‘H. Fogg, past president of 


the Ameican Gas Association, spoke of 
the competition which looms along every 
avenue of future extension of the use of 
gas and said that not only good sales ef- 
forts are required, but there is also need 
for liberal expenditures for promotion 
work. He called for a careful study of 
rate structures and advised an orderly 
and logical growth of the business. He 
suggested that customers served at a loss 
must be made profitable by pushing the 
sale of the proper appliances and other- 
wise. Mr. Fogg said that we should spend 
the most money to get the most valuable 
business and that salesmen should be prop- 
erly compensated. 

As regards cooperative merchandising, 
he mentioned the good work done by his 
company in New York. 

Other papers which were responsible for 
a considerable show of interest and dis- 
cussion are as follows: “House Heating in 
its Most Recent Aspects,” by Robert D. 
Stuart, Fall River Gas Works Company; 
“A Volume Price for Increased Business,” 
by Philip Cabot, Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration; “Domestic Appli- 
ances and their Value in the Load,” by 
Paul J. Naschold, New Haven Gas Light 
Company; “Progress of Pipe Joint Re- 
search,” by K. R. Knapp, American Gas 
Association and “Practical Humanities in 
Public Utilities Relations,” by Earl W. 
Hodges, Henry L. Doherty & Company. 

The dinner and dance which were held 
on the evening of the first day were well 
attended and quite up to the usual stand- 
ard. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year President, H. Vittinghoff, 
First Vice-President, M. B. Webber, 
Second Vice-President, I. T. Haddock. 
Mr. F. B. Cadwallader is Treasurer and 
Mr. C. D. Williams, Executive Secretary. 


——+k—_——_ 


Grand Junction, Colorado, To 
Get Natural Gas 


The Fulton Petroleum Company of 
Seattle, Washington, which is to develop 
many by products from the natural gas 
already uncorked on the Garmesa dome 
in western Colorado, has been awarded a 
franchise to serve the city of Grand Junc- 
tion with natural gas, the pipe line to be 
twenty-six miles long. 

The Fulton company have started the 
erection of a plant for the manufacture of 
“Dioxice” which is a form of solid car- 
bon dioxide. used in refrigeration and 
known as “dry ice.” In extracting this 
chemical, there will also be produced about 
twelve sodium and magnesium compounds, 
commercial oxygen, ammonia, soda, mag- 
nesium carbonate, cardox or a coal mine 
explosive, liquid carbonic acid and a fer- 
re-manganese product. 


Meeting of Commercial Sec- 
tion Empire State Gas & 
Electric Association 


A number of interesting papers were 
read before the meeting of the Commercial 
Section of the Empire State Gas & Elec- 
tric Association, February 13th and 14th 
at Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. T. B. Federer in his paper “Keep 
Hot—Keep Clean, Hot Water, We Mean” 
discussed the sale of gas water heating 
and outlined several of the installment 
selling plans which have been used by his 
company. 

“Factory Fuel Facts, Not Fancies,” 
was read by R. L. Manier. In addition to 
many other interesting points brought out, 
Mr. Manier told how his company in Syra- 
cuse was able to sign up an industrial gas 
job on 80c gas that was a stand-off on coal 
at $5.00 per ton. He was of the opinion 
that Butane for industrial use was per- 
haps too valuable in its present condition. 
He also stated that Propane should be 
sold for less than Butane. During some of 
the subsequent discussions, Mr. Haften- 
kamp of Rochester called attention to the 
fact that the average family could not 
chew gum for less than 9c a day; yet the 
industry feels it is doing a lot when it 
sells such a family a few cents worth of 
gas in the same length of time. He 
stressed the return to the stockholders that 
the automatic water heater yielded. 


In the absence of T. W. Halloran, his 
paper “Space Heating, Summer, All Year 
Round,” was read by Mr. Skinner. 

“Coke or Croak” by Mr. V. A. Miller 
was the concluding paper for the first day 
of the meeting. 


On the afternoon of the second day, Mr. 
M. E. Skinner, New York Power & Light 
Corporation, presided at a merchandising 
policies symposium. This included the fol- 
lowing subjects, “Installation Sales Costs,” 
by Ernest Johnston, Syracuse Lighting 
Company, “Merchandising Policies” by 
Messrs. C. L. Law, New York Edison 
System, A. J. Peters, Consolidated Gas 
System, S. F. Hoefer, Associated Gas & 
Electric System and J. L. Haley, New 
York Power and Light Corporation. The 
concluding paper was by Hobart Benson 
entitled “New Thoughts for Gas and 
Electric Advertising.” 


A short paper of comments was read 
on the first day by Mr. Howley of the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, which 
touched upon gas refrigeration. He traced 
the trend of apartments in Brooklyn and 
discussed the increase in restaurants and 
canned goods. Mr. Howley said that many 
times an apartment house occupies the 
site of a former home which used more 
gas than the entire apartment house does. 
He called attention to the fact that 97% of 
the refrigerator load comes in off peak 
hours and he believes that the time is not 
far off when Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany will have 10% of its customers us- 
ing gas refrigeration. He mentioned that 
the gas refrigerator takes the apartment 
house tenant out of the convenience class 
and puts him in the profitable class. 
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CRAWFORD 16-441 L. H. T. 


Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., of Boston are celebrating their 
75th Anniversary in Business. This beautifully enameled, 
fully insulated range is their offering to the trade, at a price 
that will enable your salesmen to close all prospects 


quickly. 
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Mid-West Regional Gas Sales 
Conference Holds Meeting 


The Mid-West Regional Gas Sales Con- 
ference was held at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill., February 13th and 14th. This 
meeting was sponsored by the Commercial 
Section of the American Gas Association 
and the attendance was about 500. 

W. R. Evans, of the Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Company, Chicago, and chairman 
of the Mid-West Regional Gas Sales 
Council, presided. 

“Increasing Sales” was the title of the 
paper presented by Samuel Insull, Jr., of 
the Midland United Company. Mr. Insull 
discussed the need of meeting competition 
from electric utilities by practicable and 
attractive gas appliances. 

T. P. Pfeiffer’s paper dealing with pro- 
motion of sales by regional sales was pro- 
ductive of a great deal of discussion. Keith 
Clevenger of the American Gas Associa- 
tion pointed out among other things that 
the gas customer must constantly be kept 
informed of the benefits to be derived 
from Gas. Mr. Irving Tuteur, of the 
Public Utility Advertising Association, 
stated that regional advertising has many 
good points in its favor, but is not all 
that the industry needs to bring it on an 
equal footing with other industries, as re- 
gards prestige. 

Mr. H. C. Haroldson, of the Allied 
Power & Light Corporation, read a paper 
entitled, “Selling Central Plant House 
Heating,” in which he advocated gas-de- 
signed house heating furnaces as against 
conversion burners. Much discussion fol- 
lowed by Messrs. W. L. Jones of the St. 
Louis County Gas Company, Harold B. 
Johns of The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company, Chicago and W. F. Miller of 
the Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois. 

Lyle C. Harvey of the Bryant Heater & 
Mfg. Company, spoke on “Cooperative Ad- 
vertising.” 

“What A Sales Department Can Do for 
A Natural Gas Company,” by Mr. Fred 
Karr of the St. Louis Gas Company, gave 
figures showing the increase in gas sales 
made by his company. 

M. F. Heslip of the Public Service 
Company of Northern Indiana, voiced the 
opinion that specialty salesmen were 
needed to sell gas refrigeration. “Market- 
ing Gas Refrigerators” was the title of his 
talk. 

The following papers were read during 
the “symposium on selling.” “Ranges,” 
A. C. Murray, North Shore Gas Company, 
Waukegan, Ill., “Laundry Equipment,” E. 
R. Felber, Madison, Wis., Gas & Electric 
Company, “Space Heaters,” Geo R. Wil- 
son, Rockford, Ill, Gas Light & Coke 
Company, “Incinerators,” F. C. Hoffman, 
Northern States Power Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., “Group Appliance Selling,” Jack 
Torbert, Wyandotte County Gas Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Kan. 

Stanley Jenks presented an interesting 
paper entitled, “Who is the Super-Sales- 
man?” He brought out the fact that the 
gas business can’t be so badly managed 
when it experienced a growth of 11 per 


cent last year and is planning to make a 
vast expenditure for improvements during 
the coming year. He mentioned an in- 
crease of 67 per cent in water heater sales 
and 72 per cent increase in removal of 
furnace coils made by his company last 
year, and told how it was done. 

The concluding paper, “Large Volume 
Water Heating,” was presented by C. H. 
Light of The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company, Chicago, Ill. He used lantern 
slides of typical installations and charts 
to illustrate his talk. 

C. A. Nash of the United Light & 
Power Engineering & Construction Com- 
pany, Davenport, Iowa, was elected chair- 
man for the coming year. 


——_—_- - 


First Natural Regional Gas Sales 
Conference 


(Continued from page 88) 

In his paper, “Train for Dealer Cooper- 
ation in the Manufactured Gas Territory,” 
Mr. A. J. Peters, Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York, stated that, “There 
can be no doubt that a careful, searching 
study of our present merchandising ef- 
forts will reveal that we have been sadly 
neglectful of the opportunities to increase 
our avenues of distribution for gas ap- 
pliances. True, we have made attempts 
to do so in the past but because they 
were quite uniformly unsuccessful then, 
most of us have decided that it just 
simply cannot be done. However, a lit- 
tle reflection discloses that most of the 
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conditions that worked against our suc- 
cess have either disappeared entirely or 
changed in aspect. The first and by fa. 
the most important change is that the 
modern plumber and steamfitter is either 
a merchandiser, or is taking steps to be- 
come one. The present day plumbers and 
steamfitters realize that they will never be 
successful business men as long as they 
sell nothing but labor. The process ot 
bringing them to this realization has been 
a long, hard one and is largely due to the 
efforts of many national organizations. 
There has never been any doubt in my 
mind that the shops of these trades al- 
ways were the logical places for certain 
of our appliances to be displayed and now 
that the consciousness of the merchandis. 
ing element of their business is gaining 
such momentum it behooves us to solicit 
their cooperation before it is given to our 
competitors. And by our competitors I 
do not mean alone oil, coal, coke and elec- 
tricity but also the manufacturers of the 
many articles that might be listed as in- 
direct competitors of our services that 
these agencies could sell.” 


The final paper of the meeting “How 
Dealer Cooperation can be Obtained in 
Natural Gas Territories,” by Mr. F. H. 
Stone, Equitable Gas Company, brought 
out that the matter was composed of 
three elements, “the utility represented bv 
the right type of salesman, contractor who 
is greatly in need of this sales help and 
any reasonable plan from which both will 
secure a profitable return.” 


——— 
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United Engineers & Constructors, 
Inc., Activities 


The Philadelphia Electric Company of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has awarded contract 
for the installation of necessary electrical 
equipment for controlling the operation 
of the gas compressors at the gas 
handling plant at West Conshohocken, 
Pa. 

The Philadelphia Electric Company of 
Philadelphia, has given authority to 
furnish, deliver and install at their 
Chester, Pa., Plant, a motor driven gas 
compressor unit having a capacity of 
approximately 340,000 cu. ft. per hour 
at 100 pound pressure, with aftercooler, 
gas connections and electrical switching 
equipment. 

The Philadelphia Electric Company, of 
Philadelphia, has authorized the installa- 
tion of a gas engine driven gas com- 
pressor having a capacity of approxi- 
mately 340,000 cu. ft. per hour at 100 
pound pressure with all the necessary 
auxiliary equipment. A motor driven 
gas compressor of the same capacity 1s 


also being installed. These compressors 
are to be installed at the gas handling 
plant at West Conshohocken, Pa. 

The Atlantic City Gas Company oi 
Atlantic City, N. J., has contracted for 
the installation of a new washer tar 
batter with necessary castings and gas 
connections for one of the water gas 
sets at their plant in Atlantic City, N. J. 

The Peoples Gas Company of Glass- 
boro, N. J., have closed a contract cover- 
ing the installation of a 9’0” cone top, 
solid bottom generator, with the rolling 
type coal hole door, hinged grate, neces- 
sary castings and linings. 

The Philadelphia Electric Company of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has given authority to 
furnish, deliver and install at their 
Tilghman Street Works, at Chester, 
Penna., an additional 9’ Internal diam- 
eter Mechanical Generator Set with 
waste heat boiler, and auxiliary gas 
handling equipment. This installation is 
an extension of the refinery oil gas re- 
forming plant at Chester, whereby refinery 
oil gas secured from a nearby refinery, 

(Trade News continued on page 94) 
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Provers 


Repairs 





SUPERIOR 


Gas Meters 


Service Cleaners 
Diaphragms 





SUPERIOR 


METER CO. 


167-41st Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





























Don’ t Figure Refractory Costs 




























































































basis of price per thousand or price per pound 


When you buy or specify materials for furnace wall construction 
and repairs consider— 
First, Quality and Long Life. 
Second, Cost per year of service including all labor 
costs. 
Good firebrick laid with fire clay or inferior bonding material 


is a poor investment. Fire clay is merely a filler and doesn’t 
bond the brick. 


HYTEMPITE 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 





“The standard for comparison 
in high temperature cements.” 
Makes thin, tight joints through- 
out the furnace wall. It resists 
destruction from constant vibra- 
tion and allows furnace opera- 


Repaiving Baffies with Quigley 
efractory Gun 
(Patented) 


Universally Used For 





Carburetor and Superheater 


for Flues and Valves 


Linings in Generator, 


tion at high temperatures for 
long periods without frequent 
shutting down for repairs. 

When repairs are necessary 
crushed old fire brick bonded 
with HYTEMPITE are used 
for hot or cold patching. 

Rapid repairs to hot furnaces 
are made with the Quigley Re- 
fractory Gun. 


Gas Retorts 


Linings 
Boiler Baffles 
Gas Benches 


Boiler Settings 


Cake Ovens 
Gas Producers 


Special Shapes and Tile 
Gas Fired Furnaces 


QUIGLEY 


56 West 45th Street 


uence COMPAN Yu. 


New York 


REFRACTORY MATERIALS FOR FURNACE CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 


ACID PROOF CEMENTS 


ACIO AND ALKALI PROOF COATINGS 


Seock and Servwe through Agents in Every Industrial Center 
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United Engineers & Constructors, 
Inc., Activities 
(Continued from Page 92) 


the gas having a B.t.u. value of approxi- 
mately 1600 per cu. ft. and gravity of 1, is 
reformed into a gas having a B.t.u. value 
of 530 and a gravity of approximately 
.53, making it possible to us: this yas 
as a base load gas interchangealle with 
coal gas. 

The Concord, N. H., Gas Company, 
has given authority to design and later 
install a U. G. I. 4-pass high duty con- 
denser, tar separator and auxiliary equip- 
ment for their plant. 

The Jersey Central Power & Light 
Company of Asbury Park, N. J., have 
purchased 4,500,000 cu. ft. capacity per 
24 hours, U. G. I. Tar Extractor, for 


_ their plant at Long Branch, N. J. 


The Consumers Gas Company of 
Reading, Penna., has awarded contract 
for the installation of 6.5 miles of 12” 
welded steel main on the State Highway 
between Baumstown, Pa. and Berks 
County Line and one mile of 12” welded 
steel main in Reading, Penna. This 
work will be done by the Distribution 
Division of this company. 

They have also awarded a contract 
for the installation of approximately 16,- 
000 iect of 8” welded steel main and 
10,000 feet of 2” galvanized main in 
Wolmensdorf, Penna., which work will 
be carried on by the Distribution Divi- 
sion of this company. 


—}-———_ 


Attractive Gas-Incinerator Sales 
Plan 


A comprehensive and very attractive 
sales plan has recently been inaugurated 
by the Kernit Incinerator Company, Am- 
pere, New Jersey, to cooperate with util- 
ity and dealer outlets in making the pub- 
lic incinerator conscious. 

A complete portfolio, consisting of three 
units is being presented by the Kernit 
salesmen to Kernit utility and appliance 
dealer gutlets and prospective outlets. 
These units explain the many angles of in- 
cinerator merchandising. Every phase of 
the entire plan is interestingly outlined. 
Salesmen are thus given the opportunity 
of getting a proper background in selling 
incinerators, new ideas in their presenta- 
tion are suggested, the many classes of 
prospective incinerator prospects are 
pointed out, sales plan and campaigns are 
carefully outlined, etc. 

The bulletin entitled, “Kernit Sales Plan 
for Gas Companies and Dealers” outlines 
in detail suggested procedure for effec- 
tively putting into operation a definite sales 
program for gas-fired incinerators. Here- 
in is set forth the manner in which the 
Kernit Incinerator Company and_ its 
agencies throughout the country are pre- 
pared to render personal service to gas 
companies and appliance dealers. It con- 
tains pertinent paragraphs on instruction 
of salesmen; load building; list prices and 
terms, the best prospects for incinerators; 
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cooperation of local dealers with gas com- 
panies; cooperation of Home Service De- 
partment of Gas Companies; newspaper 
and local advertising; installations and in- 
spections, etc. It also contains a list of 
Kernit agents. There is a page of photo- 
graphs of typical window and floor dis- 


“Your Next Move” is the title of one of 
the portfolios, which contains complete in- 
formation in text and illustrations of the 
Kernit features of construction and opera- 
tion. It also contains a list of questions 
and answers on the incinerator. 

The portfolio called “A Golden Oppor- 
tunity” contains complete information as 
to the direct-mail literature and other ad- 
vertising helps the. Kernit Company are 
prepared to furnish, together with tipped in 
copies of all Kernit literature which will 
be furnished with the gas company or 
dealer named imprinted. Stickers handy 
to use in mailing bills, statements, etc.; 
stuffers; attractive pieces for counter dis- 
tribution; letter suggestions, practical 
newspaper advertising and display cards 
are included. Mats are supplied for the 
newspaper advertisements when requested. 

A complete portfolio containing the 
above bulletins will be sent to interested 
parties by the Kernit Incinerator Com- 
pany. 

—_——_¢———_ 


Bristo! Co. Open New Sales Office 


The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., re- 
cently opened a new sales and service of- 
fice in Los Angeles, California. Mr. S. W. 
Case has been appointed District Manager, 
and Mr. W. H. Rogers, Sales and Serv- 
ice Engineer. Both of these men are cap- 
able engineers and have a background of 
several years’ experience in the use of 
Recording, Indicating and Control Instru- 
ments, particularly as applied to industrial 
applications. 


Western Gas Finishes 
Reorganization Plcns 


The Western Gas Construction Com- 
pany has completed its organization plans 
under the management of the Bartlett- 
Hayward Company of Baltimore, Md., it 
is announced. Changes affecting the lo- 
cal management include the appointments 
of E. R. Hall as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager and W. C. Burggraf as 
general superintendent. 

The recent acquisition of control of the 
Western Gas Construction Company by 
the Bartlett-Hayward Company, a subsid- 
iary of the Koppers Company, was made 
to improve operating results. 

Mr. Burggraf came here from Balti- 
more, where he was associated with the 
Koppers’ subsidiary there. The Bartlett- 
Hayward Company was organized in 1832, 
and since 1876 has led in the manufac- 
ture of machinery for production of il- 
luminating gas. The concern has de- 
signed and constructed some of the 
largest gas plants in the world. 


a oon 


Bryant Company Elects New 
President 


Mr. J. E. Kinner was elected President 
of The Bryant Heater & Mig. Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, at the recent meeting 
of stockholders of that company. 

Mr. Kinner is one of the pioneers in 
the field of Automatic Gas Heating, hav- 
ing been associated with the Bryant Com- 
pany for 15 years. 

He is well known in gas circles, particu- 
larly in the East, where his activities as 
Bryant’s Eastern District Sales Manager 
have won for him a wide circle of friends 
in the industry. 


—_}-_—_—_- 


Changes in Officials of The Con- 
nersville Blower Company, Inc. 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of The Connersville Blower 
Company, Inc., John T. Wilkin, president 
and chief engineer, was chosen as general 
manager, also. At the same time, Ber- 
nard C. O’Brien, formerly in charge of 
sales in Pittsburgh, was elected secre- 
tary; W. E. Newkirk, purchasing agent, 
became treasurer, and E. C. Hassler, 
assistant superintendent, was appointed 
acting superintendent. The last three 
selections were to fill vacancies due to 
the deaths of J. E. Huston, secretary- 
treasurer, and R. T. Huston, vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent. 


—_——_$——__ 


Schawalder Transferred to Los 
Angeles Branch 


Allen Schawalder, formerly a member 
of the research engineering department of 
The Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Com- 
pany, has been transferred to the branch 
factory in Los Angeles. Here he wil? 
have charge of the service engineering 
department. 
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More Hot Water per 
foot of gas by 


HEAT 
CONDUCTORS 


Patent Pending 


Sales Helps 


Attractive Folders that tell a 
convincing story for consumer 
distribution. 

Campaign Suggestions and 
Newspaper Mats. 
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that the Salesman can tell with Confi- 
dence and Conviction. 


HEAT CONDUCTORS 


A New Principle applied to water heat- 
ing used exclusively in 


UTILITY 


Automatic Storage Gas Water Heaters 


RESULT: 84 to 88 percent efficiency produced 
by the Heat Conductors. They transfer the heat 
of the gas flame rapidly to the water in the bottom 
of the tank. Only 12 feet of manufactured gas 
per gallon of water heated. 


The Engineer sees at a glance why the UTILITY 
produces this high efficiency. 


Additional aids to the rapid heating of the water 
are the Heating Flues, through which pass the 
burnt gases. 


UTILITY delivers the absolute maximum of Hot 
Water Satisfaction. 


A request on your letterhead will bring further information and prices 








F. G. CORBUS 


261 N. Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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cA size for every kitchen 
and every cooking’ need 
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No Competition 
... The 1930 Smoothtop Gas Range is the only gas range of its kind 


on the market . . . a new, fast-growing market in itself. 


Longer Profit 


. .. Smoothtop is the outstanding gas range specialty—and carries a 
specialty profit. You make more money on every Smoothtop sold. 


National Advertising 


... A great national magazine advertising campaign will carry Smoothtop’s 
slogan “Captures the flavor ... frees the cook” to millions of women. 
This slogan has a real sales-making meaning to housewives right in 


your town. a 
of a 


Complete Sales Cooperation 


. ..When you take on Smoothtop, your salesmen can receive special 
free training in the most up-to-date retail and house-to-house salesman- 
ship. You get local newspaper advertising helps, floor displays, window 
displays, and cooking schools. This complete sales-training program 
will rapidly turn Smoothtop profits into your cash drawer. 


Exclusive Territory 


... Once you’re carrying Smoothtop, you become the only 
Smoothtop dealer in your territory. Act while territory is open. 


Write for complete merchandising set-up 


. . to Standard Gas Equipment Corporation . . . 18 East 41st Street, 
New York City. Makers of . .. Smoothtop . . . Oriole... Vulcan . . . the 
standard domestic and heavy-duty gas ranges wherever gas is used. 
Pacific Coast Distributor: Northwest Gas & Electric Equipment Co., 
Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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Cooksawhole meal around one 
burner. Note space on big cook- 
ing top at convenient height. 





! fal 


Its smooth, flat top lets potsslide 
easily. Smallest pots will not tip 
or spill. Very easy to keep clean. 


_ 



































Heat from one of its burners 
keeps the whole meal steamin 
hot while waiting to be served. 





NO other range offers features as 
attractive; 4 definite heat zones... 
speed-spots, busy-boiling, simmer- 
ing and warming zones; a broad 
top with every square inch actual 
cooking surface; evenly heated 
oven, heat regulator and time 
chart; automatic self-lighting 
burners; insulated oven optional. 
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vese> Neto Design 
Smashes Records 


Enamel 


Composition 


OVEN HEAT 
CONTROL 


PILOT ) 
Adjusting 
Screw a 


—— 


/ (GAS COCK) 





Union 





Elbow & 
nipples 
furnished 
by range 


|Heavy duty | 


T is now possible for a gas 

range manufacturer to offer 
oven-heat-control ranges on a 
100% performance basis. 


The new THERMOLATOR, a splasher 
dial mounted control of the concealed 
type, distinctive and unique in every re- 
spect, low in initial cost, low in installa- 
tion cost, and high in uniformity of 


performance, has solved the problem. 


A manufacturer of quality products 
cannot afford to pass by the opportunity 
of advancing his price and performance 
position through the advantages we 


have made available. 


Made and Guaranteed by 


CLAUS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Subsidiary of Milwaukee Gas Specialty Company 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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EVERY MONTH MILLIONS OF MAGAZINE READERS LEARN ABOUT IDEAL GAS BOILERS 


WHY 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


manufactures 





psa heating that is really 


automatic, has come to stay. 


IDEAL Realizing this, the largest manufac- 
GAS turer of heating equipment in the 
world has developed Gas Boilers that 
BOILE RS are the last word in efficiency. In the 
general heating field, products of this 
company have long been the stand- 
ard by which others are judged. And 


now Ideal Gas Boilers occupy that 


same enviable position. 


manufactured by 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


sold by 


AMERICAN GAS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York 














EVERY MONTH MILLIONS OF MAGAZINE READERS LEARN ABOUT IDEAL GAS BOILERS 











HOW TO USE THE 
GOODMAN STOPPER 


Four Easy Steps! 


INSERT IN TAP 
LIKE THIS 


TURN TO RIGHT 
LIKE THIS 





ENGAGE Z HANDLE 
IN TAPPING. PULL 
LONG HANDLE TO 
You 


LOWER LOCKING 
SLEEVE AND LOCK 
IN PLACE LIKE 
THIS 


WHEN LOCKED IN PLACE IT HOLDS 
TYPE “C” 


CANVAS COVERED 
GAS MAIN BAGS 


CYLINDRICAL BAGS 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


523 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Cable Address: Gastopper, N. Y. 
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TRADE CATALOGS 


Published by manufacturers of Gas Equipment and Ap- 
pliances for you. Order by number, using coupon on 








PLANT EQUIPMENT 


A. B. C. SELF CLINKERING GENERATOR 
The Western Gas Con- 
struction Co. 88 
“AMERICAN” GAS AND METER TEST- 
ING APPARATUS 
American Meter Co. 320 
AUTOMATIC GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge 7 
Governor Co. 
BALANCE GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 290 
BACK PRESSURE VALVES 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 295 
BECKER TYPE COMBUSTION COKE & 
GAS OVENS : 
The Koppers Construction 
Co. 235 
8. H. CO. THICKENER 
The Bartlett Hayward Co. 56 
B. H. CO. VERTICAL SCRUBBER 
The Bartlett Hayward Co. 57 
CALORIMETRY 
American Meter Co. 321 
CAMPBELL SOLID METAL WINDOW, 


HF 
The Bartlett Hayward Co. 53 
COAL AND ASHES GATES 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 233 
COAL PRODUCTS TREE 
The Koppers Construction 
Co. 


COKE FIRED GAS PRODUCER OPERATION 
The Koppers Construction 
o 
CONTINUOUS 
TION OVENS 
The Koppers Construction 
Company 
COUNTER BALANCE MANHOLES 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Ca. 299 


VERTICAL COMBINA- 


DEHYDRATION OE 
GAS 
The Koppers Construction 
Co 


MANUFACTURED 


DISTRICT L. C, GOVERNORS 

Connelly Tron Sponge & 

Governor Co. 293 
DR. OTT-LUX-GAS TESTER 

The Alpha Lux Co., Tac. 23 
DRY QUENCHING 

Dry Ouenching FEquip- 

ment Corp. 206 

y OVENCHING OF COKE 

Dry Quenchivg Equip- 

ment Corp. 204 
DUPLEX VALVES 

Andale Co. 45 
FAST’S FILEXIPLE COUPLING 

The Bartlett Hoyward Co. 54 
FORGED STEEL GATE VALVES 

Darling Valve & Mfg. Co 20 
GAS CONDENSERS 

Isbell Porter Co. 140 
GAS COOLER 

Andale Co. 46 
GAS NISTRIRITTION 

The U. G. 1, Contractina 

Ca 
GAS FILTERS 

American Meter Co. 
GAS MEASUREMENT 

American Meter Co. 


GENERAL CONDENSED CATALOG 

Combustion Engineering 
Corpn. 

Green Cuarin Grate STOKER 
Combustion Engineering 
Corpn. 309 

HAND COLORIMETER 
The Alpha Lux Co. Inc. 22 

HIGH EFFICIENCY GAS CONDENSERS 
Isbell Porter Co. 13 

HOWARD CHARGER 
The Western Gas Con- 

struction Co. 

INDUSTRIAL RAILWAY 


Cc. W. Hunt. Co., Inc. 22a 


HIGH TEST WELDING ROD 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corpn. 255 
JET PHOTOMETERS 
Connelly Iron Sponge . 
Governor Co. 
KENNEDY AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
The Bartlett Hayward Co. 55 
KOPPERS COMPANY'S COAL GAS 
PLANTS, THE 
The Koppers Construction 
Co. 24 


LABORATORY APPARATUS 

American Meter Co. 324 
La mer vock WASTE HEAT STEAM GEN- 

ERAT 

The Bartlett Hayward Co. 52 
LIQUID PURIFICATION 

The Western Gas Con- 

struction Co. 8s 


LUX RECORDING GAUGE 

The Alpha Lux Co., Inc. 21 
MACKENZIE EXHAUSTERS 

Isbell Porter Co. 141 


MANUAL OF DRY BOX PURIFICATION 
BE. J. Lavino and Co. 6 
MERCURY SEAL GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 291 
METERS, GAS 
American Meter Co. 326 
“METRIC” IRONCASE METERS 
American Meter Co. 325 
MITCHELL ELECTRIC VIBRATING 
SCREENS 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 229 


NAPHTHALENE ABSORPTION PLANTS 
The Western Gas Con- 
struction Co. 84 

NEW APPARATUS FOR THE REMOVAL 

OF NAPTHALENE AND GUM FORM- 
ING CONSTITUENTS FROM GAS 
The Koppers Construction 
Co. 242 

NEW METHODS OF GAS PURIFICATION 

The Koppers Construction 
0. 

OBSERVATIONS ON LUX-MATERIAL 
The Alpha Lux Co., Inc. 24 

ORIFICE METERS 
American Meter Co. 327 

PIVOTED BUCKET CONVEYORS 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 232 

PRESSURE GAUGES 
Connelly Iron Sponge ., 

overnor Co. 
American Meter Co. 328 

PURIFICATION OF OPEN HEARTH 

FUEL GAS, THE 
The Koppers Construction 
Co. 

RELIANCE SERVICE REGULATORS 
Isbell Porter Co. 

ROADLESS BARROWS 
Isbell Porter Co. 133 

ROTARY SELF-CLEANING STRAINER 
Andale Co. 

SERVICE CLEANERS 
American Meter Co. 


SERVICE GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge -. 
Governor Co. 
SERVICE D. C. GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 294 
SHAVING SCRUBBERS 
Isbell Porter Co. 138 
SKIP HOISTS 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 231 
SMOOT CONTROL OF COMBUSTION 4a§ 
APPLIED TO TRAVELING GRATE 
STOKERS 
Smoot Engineering Corpn. 69 


SMOOT CONTROL AS 
UNDERFEED STOKERS 
Smoot Engineering Corpn. 67 
SMOOT CONTROL AS APPLIED TO 
WATER GAS SETS 
Smoot Engineering Corpn. 68 
SMOOT STEAM ACCUMULATOR AND 
CONTROL SYSTEM 
Smoot Engineering Corpn. 66 


APPLIED 30 


(Continued on page 102) 
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JANITRUI 


This acceptance of JANITROL proves it to be a 
practical and profitable means of educating home 
owners to the advantages of gas as a fuel. 


JANITROL does give satisfaction. It is not merely 
a conversion burner, but a carefully developed, 
correctly engineered, thoroughly tested, rightly 
built, fully automatic gas burning unit on which 
more than twenty thousand home owners and one 
hundred thirty gas companies have placed their 
stamp of approval. Therefore, its acceptance in 
your territory is merely a matter of acquainting 
home owners with JANITROL and its many benefits. 


In a few years, every JANITROL user is ready to 
buy a complete gas fired job, because heating 


JANITROL 


Sales 


Increase 


120% 
in 


1929 


plants, however good, do become obsolete. And 
by that time the cleanliness, comfort and con- 
venience of gas as a fuel, have become so essential 
that the change to complete gas fired equipment is 
but a matter of course. 


Now, that is the mission of JANITROL—to create 
a more general acceptance of gas as a fuel,—to 
build up a future demand for complete installa- 
tions of gas fired equipment, and to make every 
domestic meter a profit producer for you. 


Right now, folks are tired of shoveling coal—it 
is the time to push up the profit line with JANI- 
TROL. We will help you do this. Write for the 
Spring Merchandising Plans. 


~The Surface Combustion Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Subsidiary of Hen 


L. Doherty & Co. 


2375 DORR STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


Mantle Recuperator Division 
METALLIC RECUPERATORS 


Webster En ineering Co. 
WEBSTER BOILER BURNERS 


Member of Industrial Furnace Manufacturers Association 
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raffic 1s never 
delayed when 


ARMCO 


corrugated pipe 
1s Jacked through 


| 
| 
| 
| 





E CONOMIZE all 








around! Save the great 

expense of  broken- 

down pavements, prop- 

erty damages, and traf- 

fic delays resulting 

from obsolete construc- 

tion methods. Armco 

Corrugated Iron Pipe 

jacked through, is the 

method of making the most successful installation 
within municipalities at the minimum outlay, in the 
shortest time. 

Besides assuring uninterrupted traffic and safe- 
guarding property with the Armco Jacking Method, 
Armco Corrugated Pipe itself is assurance of many 
years of uninterrupted service . . . Armco Ingot Iron 
is the one metal which has served continuously for 
24 years, enduring every condition of soil, water and 
pressure. No other metal of its type approaches 
Armco durability in “‘Nature’s laboratory’”—under the 

und. 

Public Utility and Gas companies know the advan- 
tages of the Armco Jacking Method, using Armco 
Corrugated Pipe. By its use they save many thousands 
of dollars annually for themselves and the railroads 
under whose tracks they lay conduits. The story of 
Armco jacking is told in a booklet, sent for the ask- 
ing. Write. 

Armco culverts and drains are manufactured from 


the Armco Ingot Iron of The American Reoll- 
ing Mill Company and always bear its brand. 


Armco Culvert Manufacturers Association 
Middletown, Ohio 
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SPECIFICATIONS ON HIGH AND LOW 
PRESSURE HOLDERS 


The Stacey Bros. Gas. 
Constrn. Co. 74 


“STACEY BULLET” 
The Stacey Bros. Gas 
Constn. Co. 73 
STREET DEPARTMENT TOOLS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 
STREET MAIN GOVERNORS 
Isbell Porter Co. 134 
SULZER DRY QUENCHER TYPE C 
Dry Quenching Equipment 
Corpn. 


THROTTLE GOVERNORS & COMPEN- 
SATORS 


Isbell Porter Co. 142 


U. G. I, BARRING DOWN MACHINE, 
THE 


The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 77 


U. G. I. INTERMITTENT CHAMBER 
OVENS 


The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 


U. G. I. MECHANICAL GENERATOP 
AND CHARGER, THE 


The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 


vu. G. I. MODEL “B” AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL, THE 


The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 


VALVES 

The Western Gas Con- 

struction Co. 84 
VALVES & SPECIALS 

Isbell Porter Co. 144 
VALVES 

Darling Valve & Mfg. Co. 35 
WATER GAS 

The Western Gas Con- 

struction Co. &9 
WATERLESS GAS HOLDERS 

The Bartlett Haynard Co. 58 
WEST GAS 

West Gas Improvement Co. 175 
POSITIVE PRESSURE BLOWERS 


The Connersville Blower 
Co. 


ROOTS ACME GAS PUMPS 
1-2: me ae FP: & 
Roots Co. 212 


ROOTS ACME GAS PUMP INSTRUC- 
TIONS AND PARTS LIST 
tae Fr He FF. M. 
Roots Co. 211 


ROOTS GAS PUMP INSTRUCTIONS AND 
PARTS LISTS 


mee. oe OF UG. 
Roots Co. 213 


ROOTS POSITIVE DISPLACEMENT 
METER 


ane Ff. Ft. @& F.. MM, 
Roots Co. 209 


ROTARY DISPLACEMENT METERS 
The Connersville Blower 
Co. 59 


STANDARD DUTY GAS PUMP CON- 
STRUCTION 


ae ee BR. BM. 
Roots Co. 216 
INSTRUMENTS 
BRISTOL'S AIR OPERATED CONTROL- 
LERS 
The Bristol Co. 122 


BKISTOL’S AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
CONTROL VALVES 


The Bristol Co. 126 


BROWN AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL CATALOG 


The Brown Instrument Co. 166 


BROWN ELECTRIC FLOW METER 
CATALOG 


The Brown Instrument Co. 170 

BRISTOL'S LONG DISTANCE TRANS 
MITTING GAUGES 

The Bristol Ce. 129 


BRISTOL’S PYROMETERS 
The Bristol Ce. 130 


BLOWN PYROMETER CATALOG 
The Brown Instrument 
Co. 171 
BRISTOLS PYROMETER CONTROLLERS 
The Bristol Co. 123 
BRISTOLS RECORDING BAROMETERS 
The Bristol Co. 125 


BRISTOL’S RECORDING LIQUID LEVEL 
GAUGES 


The Bristol Co. 128 


BRISTOL’S RECORDING MILLIVOLT- 
METERS FOR ELECTROLYSIS 
SURVEYS 


The Bristol Co. 127 


ERISTOL’S RECORDING PRESSURE & 
VACUUM GAUGES 


The Bristol Co. 132 
BRISTOL RECORDING PSYCHROMETERS 
The Bristol Co. 308 
BRISTOL’S TEMPERATURE CONTROL- 
LERS 
The Bristol Co. 124 


BRISTOL’S RECORDING THERMO- 
METERS 


The Bristol Company 132 


HOW THE OTHER FELLOW DOES IT— 
(FEATURING TEMPERATURE CON- 
TROL IN 22 GAS FIRED INDUSTRIAL 
HEATING JOBS) 


The Brown Instrument Co. 16) 


INSTRUMENTS FOR GAS INDUSTRY 
no. 600 


Taylor Instrument Co., “aay 


MEETING YOUR IDEAS ON THE FLOw 
PROBLEM 


The Brown Instrument Co. 164 
PRESSURE GAUGE CATALOG 

The Brown Instrument Co. 169 
RECORDING DEMAND FOR GAS METERS 

American Meter Co. 30 
RECORDING THERMOMETERS CATALUuy 

The Brown Instrument Co. 168 
RESISTANCE THERMOMETERS CATALOG 

The Brown Instrument Co. 167 


REGULATORS 
AUTOMATIC TRUCK-CLOSING ANTI- 
VACUUM VALVE 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 282 


BOTTLED GAS AN ALLY OF THE Gas 
INDUSTRY 
Sprague Meter Co. 306 
FULTON GAS FUEL BOILER GOVERNOR 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 
Co. 248 
FULTON GAS REGULATOR CATALOGUE 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 
Co. 247 
HIGH PRESSURE LINE REGULATORS 
AND HIGH PRESSURE RELIEF 
VALVES 


Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 


HIGH PRESSURE SERVICE REGULATORS 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 279 

LITTLE GIANT HOUSE REGULATOR 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 283 

LOW PRESSURE SERVICE REGULATORS 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 281 


METER HANGER CATALOG 
Mueller Co. 2 
PERFORMANCE IS PROOF 
Groble Gas Regulator Co. 17£ 
POCKET HAND BOOK—DIRECTIONS 
FOR SETTING AND OPERATING 
FULTON GAS REGULATORS 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 
Co. 249 
REGULATOR CATALOG 
Mueller Co. 3 
REGULATOR CATALOG 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 37 
REGULATORS FOR HIGH & MEDIUM 
PRESSURES 
Sprague Meter Co. 225 
RELIANCE BALANCE VALVE DISTRICT 
REGULATOR 
Isbell Porter Ce. 135 


(Continued on page 104) 
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IN A DAY 
The New 


RODER 


ABP US rer ore 


GAS FURNACES 





mage 
B16 rm Comen 


A new, beautiful and thoroughly modern 
gas fired warm air furnace is winning instant 
approval over the entire country. 

It is a Roper product—the result of years 
of furnace manufacturing experience and a 
thorough study of house heating problems. 

Made in all sizes on the single unit to a 
battery plan, it is adaptable to every size of 
job, from a small residence to a large 
building. 

The Roper Gas Furnace is safe, an auto- 
matic thermostat heat control shutting off 
the heat at a predetermined temperature. 

It can be furnished with or without ther- 
mostatic control, automatic humidifier, safety 
pilot, limit control and fan, etc. 

It is of heavy cast-iron construction, and 
AGA approved. 

In short, the new Roper is a product that 
the Gas Industry can unreservedly recom- 
mend. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION 
Rockford, Illinois 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


























Roper Net Available Imput Rating P 
B.T.U. Per Hour| Free Area Thru B.T.U,’s Number (Diam. In.) Dimensions-Inches 
Furnace at Bonnett Furnace (Sq. In.) Per Hour Burners | Flue Vent Sizes Width Depth Height 
~~ 4001 57,500 565 75,000 1 5 22 *4414 64% 
4002 115,000 1,022 150,000 2 7 44 *40% 64% 
4003 172,500 1,533 225,000 3 9 66 *40% 64% 
4004 230,000 2,044 300,000 4 -- 88 *40% 64% 
4005 287,500 2,555 375,000 5 -- 110 *40% 64% 
4006 345,000 3,066 450,000 6 a 132 *4014% 64% 








*Down Draft Diverter adds approximately 18 inches to the depth, 


Roper Furnaces 4,001, 4,002, 4,003, 4,004, 4,005, 4,006 are 
fitted for manual control—regularly equipped with main shut 
off valve and Bunsen flame pilot. These furnaces can also be 

ished with thermostatic control, automatic humidifier, safety 
pilot, limit control and fan. Finished in either plain galvanized 
and black or Crystal Green and black. 
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You Can’t Laugh 
off Leaks 


But with McWANE Joints 
and Pipe You Can 


STOP THEM! 


proving the threaded joint even stronger than the pipe itself. 
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ERE is a threaded-joint pipe without 

couplings and that CAN’T _— out. 
Pipe and joints recommended for. gas 
pressures-to 100 lbs. Simplicity, econ- 
omy, and permanence combined. 

The pictures tell the rest—how you 
lay it by merely screwing spigots imto 
bells, using joint compound. Joints have 
over-sized threads and are even stronger 
than: pipe itself. 

Get details regarding fittings, expan- 
sion joints, prices TODAY. 
: Sizes: Screw joints, 114 thru 


i 8” B. & S. or plain ends, 114 
! thru 12” 


-McWANE CAST IRON PIPE C0. 


Birmingham - Philadelphia - Chicago - Dallas 
PACIFIC STATES CAST IRON PIPE COMPANY 
San Francisco - Los Angeles - Portland - Denver, etc. 
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ANCE REGULATORS 

SINGLE DISTRICT & DOUBLE DISTRICT 
REGULATORS 
Isbell Porter Co. 136 
Reynolds Gas Regulater 
Co. 28 


RELIANCE LOW PRESSURE OR APPLI- 

REFRACTORIES 

BIASBRIX 
General Refractories Ce. 

CEMENTING JAMP JOINTS 
Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. 159 

CHOOSING A HIGH TEMPERATURE 

CEMENT 
General Refractories Co. 11 

GENUINE HIGH TEMPERATURE 
CEMENT, A 
General Refractories Co. 10 

GREFCO CHROME HIGH TEMPERATURE 

CEMENT y 
General Refractories Co. 12 

HIGH TEMPERATURE CEMENT IN THE 
GAS PLANT ‘ 
Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. 

HOT PATCHING RETORTS 
Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. 16 

HYTEMPITE IN THE GAS PLANT 
Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. 163 

METHODS OF RESEARCH NEWLY 

APPLIED TO REFRACTORIES 
General Refractories Co. 9 
PROTECT YOUR PLANT & EQUIPMENT 
—A PROTECTIVE COATING 
Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. 
QUICK CARBURETOR REPAIRS MADE 
HYTEMPITE 
Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. 

QUIGLEY REFRACTORY GUN, THE 
Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. 

QUIGLEY ACID PROOF CEMENT 
Quigley Furnace Spe- 
cialties Co., Inc. 310 

REFRACTORIES (CATALOG OF) 
General Refractories Co. 25 

STANDARD SILICA BONDING CEMENT 
General Refractories Co. 2779 

PIPE 
United States Cast Iron 
Pipe and Foundry Co. 145 

CAST IRON PIPE 
United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 149 

CAST IRON PIPE & FITTINGS 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. 203 

COMPARATIVE DATA 
ene Steel Products 

0. 


COUPLINGS AND SPECIALTIES FOR 
NATURAL GAS 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 43 
COUPLINGS FOR MANUFACTURED GAS 
MAINS 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 42 
FOR EVERY JOINT ON THE LINE 
Victaulic Co. of Amer. 13 
HANDBOOK OF CAS1 IRON PIPE FOR 
GAS SERVICE ‘ 331 
WESTLING VALVE ‘ 
Bartlett Hayward Co. 1275 
WOODALL-DUCKHAM VERTICAL RE- 
TORTS 
Isbell Porter Co. 143 
PIPE LAYING MANUAL 
Southwestern Pipe Joint 
& Eng. Co. 364 
POCKET CATALOG AND MEMO BOOK 
Southwestern Pipe Joint 
Eng. Co. 
BLOWERS 
CONNERSVILLE GAS EXHAUSTERS, 
BOOSTERS AND METERS 
The Connersville Blower 
Co. 60 
CONNERSVILLE POSITIVE PRESSURE 
BLOWER 
The Connersville Blower 
Co. 332 


CONNERSVILLE CYCLOIDAL PUMPS 
The Connersville Blower 
Co. 333 
COVERS INDUSTRY LIKE A BLANKET 
he P. H. & M. M. 
Roots Co. 218 
HANDBOOK OF CAST IRON PIPE (DIs- 
TRIBUTED TO GAS OFFICIALS AN® 
ENGINEERS ONLY) 
Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Assn. 


HANDBOOK OF CAST IRON PIPE FOR 
GAS SERVICE 
United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 148 
HANDBOOK OF DE LAVAUD CENTRIP- 
UGALLY CAST IRON PIPE 
United States Cast Iron 
Pipe and Foundry Co. 146 
JOINTS ON DE LAVAUD CAST IRON 
PIPE FOR GAS SERVICE 
United States Cast Iron 
Pipe and Foundry Co. 147 
MECHANICAL TUBING 
Pittsburgh Steel Products 
Co. 28 


PIPE COUPLINGS 
Victaulic Co. of Amer. 14 


STEEL PIPE COUPLINGS 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 41 


STORY OF PITTSBURGH SEAMLESS 
Pittsburgh Steel Products 
Co. 28 


STREET DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES 
Safety Gas Main Stopper 
Co. 261 


MONEL WET TYPE METERS 
Superior Meter Co. 223 


PIPE (Coatings, Couplings, Joints, 
Welding Equipment) 


EMCO DEMAND METER 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 26 


EMCO LARGE CAPACITY POSITIVE GAS 
METERS 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 266 


EMCO NO. 5 LARGE CAPACITY PRESSED 
STEEL GAS METER 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 267 


FIELD DIRECTIONS FOR APPLYING 
BITUMASTIC ENAMEL 
Wailes Dove-Hernuston 
Corpn. 


HIGH TEST WELDING ROD 
= Linde Air Products 
0. 


LONG PIPE LINES WITH OXWELDED 
JOINTS 

The Linde Air Products 

Co. 81 


MILE AFTER MILE 
Wailes Dove-dlermistom 
Corpn. 206 


OXWELD 
The Linde Air Products 
Co. 83 


O@XY-ACETYLENE TIPS 
The Linde Air Products 
Co. 80 


PROTECTION FOR SERVICES AND 
OTHER SMALL DIAMETER PIPE 
Wailes Dove-Hermiston 

Corpn. 199 


PROTECTION OF OIL & GAS LINES 
Wailes Dove-Hermiston 
Corpn. _ 334 


METERS - 


APPARATUS BULLETINS e 
American Meter Co. 119 


CAST IRON GAS METERS 
prague Meter Co. 284 


DISPLACEMENT AND ORIFICE MEAS- 
UREMENT 
American Meter Co. 335 


EMCO STANDARD DQMESTIC AND CURB 
BOX METERS 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 


(Continued on page 106) 
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STORAGE HEATERS 
.....this Proved 


SAFETY PILOT! 


The No. 730 Safety Pilot — an exclusive, HE outstanding dependability and safety of the Time- 
patented Time-O-Stat product. toes No. 730 Storage Water Heater Safety Pilots 
has won recognition throughout the gas industry. This pilot 

controls the flow of gas to the main burner. In the event 

of flame failure, the pilot shuts off the main gas supply. 





We also manufacture a complete line of safety pilots for 
all gas-fired heating equipment. 

These completely safe Safety Pilots are important items 
in Time-O-Stat’s extensive line of automatic controls — 
all have been perfected in Time-O-Stat's research labora- 
tories. Together they form the most complete line of 
automatic controls in the gas industry. 

















Our engineering department is always at your service to 
work out any individual control problem. 


For full information on these products —write or wire today! 


IME=O-8TA 


CONTROLS COMPANY 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


Branch Offices and Exclusive Distributors in All Principal Cities of the United States. 
Canadian Distributors: Toronto and Montreal. 





Manufacturers of Automatic Comntaots for Oil Burners — Gas Burners — Coal Burners — Electric Refrigerators — Furnace Fans — Mechanical Stokers 
— Industrial Ovens — Ice Machines — Unit Heaters ...... also of Sign Flashers — Mercury Switches. — Electric Heaters — Corrugated Metal Bellows. 

















FULTON DUPLEX 
Sensitive 


GAS GOVERNOR 





























CF 
| 


for high pressure transmission 








This governor is designed to meet 
the needs of artificial and natural gas 
companies who desire to control a 
high and varying inlet pressure and 
reduce it to a low and unvarying out- 
let pressure, for illuminating or fuel 
purposes. 


The materials used in its construc- 
tion are resistant to the chemical 
action of all manufactured gases; all 
frictional surfaces are eliminated, 
and the diaphragm surface is 
increased by the use of two dia- 
phragms, thus giving it vastly 
greater sensitiveness and power over 
governors equipped with but one dia- 
phragm. 


The Fulton Gas Governor is easily 
and quickly installed and requires a 
minimum of attention afterward. 


Write tor complete Catalogue 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 


28-40 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








—, — 
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EMCO TIN METER 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 269 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR CONNERSVILLE 

TANDEM METERS 
The Connersville Blower 
Co. 

INSTRUCTION FOR THE INSTALLATION 
AND OPERATION OF CONNERSVILLE 
ROTARY DISPLACEMENT METERS 

Connersville Blower Co. 341 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE MAXIMUM 

DEMAND RECORDER 
The Connersville Blower 
Co. 336 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OF THE 
P, U. T . T. RECORDING GAUGE 
The Connersville Blower 
Co. 342 
IRONCLAD CAST IRON DRY GAS METER 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 264 
DREADNAUGHT TYPE METERS 
Sprague Meter Co. 227 
GAS METERS AND APPARATUS 
Lambert Meter Co., Inc. 173 
American. Meter Co. 338 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PROVING 
AND TESTING OF METERS 


American Meter Co. 120 
LINDERMAN LARGE VOLUME GAS 
METERS 
American Meter Co. 339 
METER CATALOG 
American Meter Co. 121 


METERS AND DIAPHRAGMS 

Superior Meter Co. 224 
“METRIC” FLOW METERS 

American Meter Co. 343 
RECORDING DEMAND FLOWMETER 

Lambert Meter Co. 17: 
DEMAND GAS METERS 

Bulletin 13—S prague 

Meter Coa 305 
“WESTCOTT” ORIFICE METERS 

American Meter Co. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS FOR’ GAS 
BURNERS IN 1929 
Time-O-Stat Controls Com- 
pany 44 


Gas Appliances 


INCINERATION 
INCINERATOR SALES MANUAL 

Kernit Incinerator Co. 360 
YOUR NEXT MOVE 

Kernit Incinerator Co. 361 
A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY IN YOUR 

HAND 

Kernit Incinerator Co. 362 
SALESMEN’S CATALOG SHEET 

Kernit Incinerator Co. 150 
SAID ONE NEIGHBOR TO ANOTHER 

Kernit Incinerator Co. 151 
MODERN DISPOSAL OF WASTE 

Kernit Incinerator Co. 152 
ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS FOLDER 

Kernit Incinerator Co. 156 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


AUTOMATIC BOILER FEED SYSTEMS 
P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 287 
GAS FIRED HIGH PRESSURE BOILERS 
P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 286 
PROFITABLE BAKING 
Bruce McDonald Co. 39 
THE RED DEVIL OVEN 
Bruce McDonald Co. 38 


HOUSE HEATING 
ARCHITECT’S CATALOG 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 246 
BOILER TRADE CATALOG 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 245 
BOILER CONSUMER CATALOG 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 244 
HEAT WITH GAS 
Franklin Gas Appliance Co. 4 
HOMESTEAD FIRES 
The Homestead Heater Co. 19 
HOUSE HEATING DATA BOOK 
Roberts-Gordon Appli- 
ance Corp. 
IDEAL GAS BOILER HANDBOOK 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 243 


LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
LAMNECK SERVICE BOOK 

The W. E. Lamneck Co. 65 
MAKES WASHDAY EASIER 

The W. E. Lamneck Co. 64 
THE WASH DAY IN JUNE 

The W. E. Lamneck Co. 63 
JUDELSON DRYERS CATALOG 

Judelson Dryer Corp. 300 
JUDELSON DRYERS MAKE ANY DAY A 

GOOD DRYING DAY 

Judelson Dryer Corp. 301 
RANGES 
THE CAREFREE HOSTESS 

American Stove Co. 252 
SUNDAY DINNER 

American Stove Co. 251 
THE SECRET OF HAPPY HOMES 

American Stove Co. 250 
GAS RANGES 

American Stove Ce. 253 
ADVERTISING MANUAL 

George D. Roper Co. 48 
IDEAL HOUR COOK BOOK 

Chambers Mfg. Ce. 194 


MERCHANDISING GAS APPLIANCES TO 
THE HOUSEWIFE 
Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 49 
MONTHLY BULLETIN 
Chambers Mfg. Co. 195 
ONE THING IS SURE—THE RANGE 
THAT COOKS FOOD BEST, MAKES THE 
MOST FRIENDS 
Chambers Mfg. Co. 198 
RANGE CATALOG 
Chambers Mfg. Ce. 196 
RANGE CATALOG 
Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 51 
RANGE CATALOG 
New Process Stove Co. 260 
RANGE CATALOG 
Dangler Stove Co. 262 
RANGE CATALOG—ORIOLE GAS RANGES 
Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corpn. 346 
RANGE CATALOG—SMOOTH TOP GAS 
RANGES 
Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corpn. 347 
RANGE CATALOG—ACORN GAS RANGES 
Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corpn. 348 
RANGE CATALOG—VULCAN HEAVY 
DUTY COOKING EQUIPMENT 
Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corpn. 349 
ROPER GAS RANGES—APPLIANCES 
Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 288 
SALESMAN’S MANUAL 
Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 50 
SECRETS OF MODERN COOKERY 
Chambers Mfg. Co. 197 
VULCAN GAS APPLIANCES 
Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corpn. 
NEW BOOKLET ON DIAMOND 
SPECIAL RANGE 
Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co. 


HEAT CONTROLS 


NEW WILCOLATOR 
Wilcolator Co. 304 
REFRIGERATION 
LOW PRESSURE REFRIGERATION 
Welsbach Ce. ye 
SECRET OF SILENCE IN REFRIGERA- 
TION 
Servel Sales, Inc. 361 
WATER HEATING 
ADEQUATE HOT WATER CO. 
Pittsburgh Water Heater 
Co. 265 
THE UTILITY 
F. G. Corbus 376 
CONSTANT HOT WATER 
Welsbach Co. 72 
KOMPAK BOOK 
Kompak Co. 263 
NEVER FAILING HOT WATER 
Pittsburgh Water Heater 
Co. 259 


(Continued on page 108) 
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The NEW “K” Type 


AutomatiCook 


















is selling 


DIAL 







Gas Ranges] i 
FASTER! 


HE new “K” Type AutomatiCook 
is a definite selling point on any 
range. And more than 100 leading 
makes of gas ranges will be Auto- 
matiCook equipped this year. Find 

out the selling arguments of the new " ‘ences 
AutomatiCook— now! 


ONE MINUTE 
TEMPERATURE 
CHECK 














NON-CLOG 
BY-PASS 

























It’s smaller, more compact, better 
looking. Chromium plated. A full 
vision dial. An absolutely foolproof 

One-Minute Temperature Check. 

A non-clog by-pass. Only one bolt 

secures the AutomatiCook to the 

range. The AutomatiCook is so ° 

pa that temperature setting, Automati Cook 
calibrating and all working parts are 

accessible from outside the range. 





Study up on the new AutomatiCook, 
now. Write for our descriptive litera- 
ture. We'll be glad to send this litera- 
ture to your salesmen and service 
men, too. Just send us their names. 
But write now—if you want to make 
selling of gas ranges easier this year! 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY 


Youngwood, Penna. 


wahoo maar: 


re 


SIR aA Rape 








CLARK INDUSTRIAL 
BURNER TIPS 


fan blast systems. 


Adapted to specific needs, these tips are em- 
ployed in varied industries where gas is the 


fuel. 


Manufactured in 15, 30, and 45 cubic foot 
capacities to fit standard reducing couplings. 


We Invite Correspondence 
American Lava Corporation 
29-59 William Street 
Manufacturers of Lava Tips & Heat Resistant Insulators 


(Patented) 
Endurance, dependability and adaptability in- 
sure the adoption of lava tips in low pressure 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 








Hh 
ies @ijeee 
GAS OVEN 


ONSTANT, uniform motion, combined with 
proper heat distribution, assures a thorough 


and even bake, 


for all baking operations. 


Eight distinctive advantages make McDonald- 
made, Meek Reel Ovens the choice of thous- 
ands of bakers all over the world for the past 
quarter of a century. Let us solve your baking 
problems. Complete information on request. 


THE BRUCE McDONALD CO. 


2015 Washington St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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TRADE CATALOGS 


(Continued from page 106) 


WARM FRIENDS (RADIANT GAS 
HEATERS) 
Weisbach Co. 71 


WATER HEATERS 
—_—— Water Heater 
0. 


PAINT 


ASPHALTUM BASE PAINTS 
Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 31 


CE-CO-PAINTS FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
PLANTS 


Cheeseman-&lliot Co., Inc. 34 
COLOR HARMON’ 

Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 26 
EXTERIOR BUILDING PAINTS 

Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 30 
HEAT RESISTING PAINTS 

Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 32 
LOW VISIBILITY—(PAINT) 

Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 27 


METAL PRESERVATIVE PAINTS 
Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 29 
PAINTS FOR RESISTING STAINS AND 
DAMPNESS 
Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 28 
QUIGLEY TRIPLE-A PROTECTIVE COAT- 
INGS 
Quigley Furnace Spec- 
ialties Co. 
TRCHNICAL PAINTS 
Cheesman-Elliott Co., Inc. 33 


MANUAL—FOR HOLDER PROTECTION 
Inertol Co. 363 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
AGE OF STEEL IN BUSINESS AFFAIRS 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


AIDS TO THE ECONOMICAL CONDUCT 
OF BUSINESS 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


ANALYSIS AND INDEXING SERVICE 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


BAKER VAWTER-KALAMAZOO LOOSE- 
LEAF EQUIPMENT 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


THE DOOR THAT GUARDS YOUR 
RECORDS 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


FOR ALL THE WRITING YOU REQUIRE 
ON A TYPEWRITER 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


IS FLOOR SPACE AT A PREMIUM IN 
YOUR OFFICE? 


Remington Rand Business 
ervice, Inc. 


KARDEX VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 

MACHINE BILLING OF CUSTOMERS 

ACCOUNTS 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 
4 MODIFIED SYSTEM OF LEDGERLESS 
BOOK-KEEPING 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 





Eprtor, AMERICAN Gas JourNAL, 53 Park Piace, New Yorx 


Please send (at no expense to me) the following booklets. 
(Insert numbers from list) 


NEW BILLING METHOD REDUCES 
OPERATORS AND SPEEDS WORK 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


NO BUILDING IS IMMUNE 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


NOISE—IT’S ON YOUR OFFICE 
ROLL 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


THE PUBLIC UTILITY OFFICE 
THE PUBLIC 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


THE PUBLIC UTILITY OFFICE 
THE GENERAL MANAGER 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 115 


PURCHASING DEPARTMENT PROCEDURE 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


REMINGTON RAND SECTIONAL STEEL 
SHELVING 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


REMTICO TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


RUSSELL-SOUN DEX 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


SAFE-CABINET RECORD PROTECTION 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


THE SAFE-FILE 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


STOCK CONTROL 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


3'%4MILES OF CARDS IN 20 sQ. FT. OF 
SPACE 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


TO READ THE METER AND MORE 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 96 


A TYPEWRITER BUYER'S PRESCRIP- 
TION 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


VERTICAL FILING : 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


WHAT'S PUBLIC ABOUT PUBLIC 
UTILITIES 


Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 
WHAT YOU CAN DO IN FIFTEEN 
SECONDS 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 4 
WHY DOES THE TYPEWRITER HAVE 
ONLY TEN NUMERALS? 
Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALCO CARBIDE GAS BURNERS, FIx- 
TURES AND LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 
American Lava Corpn. 36 
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One Special Salesman 


Adds 389,500 reer 


In 6 months, Birmingham Gas Company’s special 


Electrolux salesman builds 393 domestic accounts 


into valuable, permanent profit-makers. 


s 


A tiny gas flame takes the 
place of all moving parts 


ONE SPECIAL SALESMAN 
for Electrolux can greatly 
increase the domestic load. 


OES it pay to put a salesman on the 
special job of selling Electrolux ex- 
clusively ? 

Let the experience of the Birmingham 
Gas Company answer the question. From 
May 27 to November 23, 1929, the head 
of the refrigeration department of this 
company sold 393 Electrolux refrigerators. 


to monthly domestic load 


from 
Electrolux is 1500 feet per month. This 


The average increase in _ billing 
means that in less than six months one 
capable man permanently increased the 
monthly domestic load of his company by 
approximately 589,500 cubic feet. . . and 
earned for himself and the company a 
generous profit on every sale. 

Progressive gas companies are discover- 
ing the greatly increased profits that re- 
sult from one or more salesmen exclusively 
for Electrolux. They know that gas refrig- 
eration transforms small domestic accounts 
into valuable profit-makers . . . builds up 
the off-hour load . . . creates new 
prestige for the gas industry. 

There’s an unlimited market for 
automatic refrigerators in your com- 
munity. How much of. this rich 
market will be turned into increased 
gas load and gas company profits de- 
pends in large part upon your efforts. 
Every month, we're telling millions of 
women about the matchless economy, 
silence and dependability of Electrolux 
in national magazines like Saturday 
Evening Post, Good Housekeeping, 
House & Garden. And we have a wide 
variety of effective sales and mer- 
chandising helps—useful in making 
contact with architects, builders, own- 
ers and. housewives. Ask .us ,about 
them today. Write, wire or telephone 
Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, Inc., 
Evansville, Indiana. 


ELECTROLUX 


THE CS REFRIGERATOR 
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Buyers’ Reference Index 


See page 121 for advertisements of these products 








B. C. SELF CLINKERING 
GRATES 
The Western Gas Construction 


Company. 
ACCUMULATORS—STEAM 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Kuth’s Steam Accumulator Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
United Engineers & Construetors, 


ne. 
ACETYLENE 
The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co 
ACETYLENE ¢ > ~egaeeaal 
American Lava Corp. 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
Remington Rand. Inc. 
AMMONIA CONCENTRATORS 
Bartlett Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Company. 
Gemee Solvay Engineering Corp. 
he sm Mfg. Co. 
ohn S. nger. . 
he Western Gas Construction 
Company 
AMMONIA (CONCENTRATED 
UOR PLANTS 
nm as eckivery Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
AMMONIA PIPE 
National Tube Company. 
amon RECOVERY APPA- 
RA 


The Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet- i Engineering Corp. 
The —" Gas Construction 
Com 
AMMONIA “STILLS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Company. 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet-Solvay paaeeing Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
ohn S. Unger. E 
he Western Gas Constructien 
Company. 
SneOStA Tae 
American Meter Co. 
APPRAISALS & INVENTORIES 
tacey Bros, Gas Construction Co. 
aed Engineers & Constructors, 


PPARATUS 
. mney ~» een 
A... eter Co. 
Gevies 


American 
ASH REMOVAL SoQUIPMENT 
Research Corpn. 
As STORAGE. BINS 
W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
Semet-Solvavy Engineering Corp. 
McClintoc-Marshall Co. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
“Waited 
nited Mngineers & Constructors, 


auToMATIC CONTROLS FOR 
TER GAS APP 
Th , tned Instrument Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


The Western Gas Construction 


AUTOMATIC RAILWAYS 
W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
BACK es VALVES 
Coanelly iron Sponge & Gover- 


nor Co. 
Fulton a 
BACKRUN GAS EQ IPMENT 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Westera Gas Construction 


BAGS 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
BAROMETERS 
The Bristol eer 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gover- 
nor Co. 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
BENCHES 
Improved Equipment-Russell En- 
gineering Corp. 
Isbell-Porter Company. 
The Gas 5g Co. 
The Stacey Mig. og 
— Engineers & Constructors, 


The Western Gas Construction CARBONIZATION 


Company, 
BENZOL 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Indugas, Inc. 

The Koppers Construction Co. 
BENZOL RECOVERY PLANTS 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 

BLOWERS 
Connersville Blower Co., The. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 

pany. 

United Engineers & Constructors, 


nc. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
BLUE GAS PLANT 
Bartlett-Hayward Ca, 
Indugas, Inc. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


nec 
The Western Gas Construction 


BOILER FEED SYSTEMS 
P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 
Sw (GAS FiRED) 
M Lattner Mfg. Co. 
BOILERS WASTE HEAT 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Combustion Engineering Corpn. 
Improved Equipment-Russell En- 
gineering Corp. 
Isbell-Porter Company. 
eg Engineers & Constructors, 
nc. 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington Rand, Inc. 
BOOSTERS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


o. 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
RICK 


Fire and Checker 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

General Refractories Co. 

Improved Equipment Co.-Russell 
Eng. Coro. 

United Engineers & Constructors, 


ne 

United States Refractories Corp. 
Sije- 

The Western Gas Construction 


o. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
General Refractories Co. 
Improved Equipment-Russell En 
gineering Corp. 
E. J. Lavino & Company. 
United States Refractories Corp. 
High Alumina 
General Refractories Co. 
BRUSHES, PIPE CLEANING 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
..T. U. INDICATORS 
" Alpha- Lux Co. 
BUILDINGS 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


ne 
The Western Gas Construction 


2. 
BURNERS (Industrial) 
American Lava Corp. 
Conversion House Heating 
<p Gordon Appliance Corpn. 
ue. 
Philfuels Co. 
BY-PRODUCT COKE 
Semet-Solvay Co. 
BY-PRODUCT PLANTS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Indugas, Inc. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
International Coa! Carbonization 
“e 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mig. Co. 
West Gas Tmorovement Co. 
The Western Gas Construction 


Co. 
CABLE RAILWAYS 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
Alpha-Lux Company. 
American Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Coa. 
CALORIMETERS 
American Meter Co. 
CARBIDE 
Union Carbide Sales Co. 


CARS 
c 


The Gas Machinery Co, 
Low Temperature ; 
International Coal Carbonization 


Co. 
CARBURETTED WATER GAS 


PLANTS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
vee Engineers & Constructors, 
nc. 
ae J Western Gas Construction 


W. Hunt Co_ Inc . 
The Western Gas Construction 
Co, 


CASINGS, SEAMLESS STEEL 
be Co 


National Tu . 


CAST TRON PIPE 


Bell & Spigot 
Cast iron Pipe Research Ass’n. 


— States Pipe & Foundry 


Oo. 
The Western Gas Construction 


0. 
CEMENTS 


Acid-proof 

General Kefractories Co. 

Quigley Furnace Spec. Co., Ine. 
Firebrick 

Refractory & Engineerying 
orpn, 

Genera! Refractories Co. 

Improved Lquipment-Russell En- 
gineering Corp. 

United States Refractories Corp. 
High Temperature 

Alpha-Lux Company. 

General Refractories Co. 

<. J. Lavino & Co. 

Quigley Furnace Spec. Co., Inc. 

Refractory & Engineering Corp. 
United States Refractories Corp. 
Refractory 

General Refractories Co. 

Improved Equipment-Russell En- 
gineering Corp. 


1. Lavino & Co. 

Refractory & Engineering 
Corpn, 

United States Refractories Corp. 
Silica 


General Refractories Co. 
Quigley + - gc Co. 
CHAMBER OVE 


— |B 56g 4 Constructors, 


CHARGING MACHINERY 
ge a Hayward Co, 
he Gas Machinery Co. 
fomanan — Russell En- 
gineering 
— — Comp pany. Co 
emet vay ineerin 7 
he Western “Gas : ctl 
Company. 
CHUTES 
= a om go Inc. 
iter-Conley Company. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Semet-Solvay Min cee Corp. 
The Stacey g. Co. 
CLAgre (PrPEY 
S. R. Dresser fg. Co. 
cLocks & WATCHES, Stop 
American Meter Co. 
COALS 
Boone County Coal Corpa. 
COAL GAS APPARATUS 
Bartlett-Hayward 1 
Indugas, Inc. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 


Improved uipment-Russell En- 


gineering Corp. 

Isbell-Porter Company. 

The Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 


United Engineers & Constructors, 


Inc. 
West Gas Improvement Company 


The Western Gas Construction 


Company. 


COAL & COKE BINS CASTINGS 


The Koppers eee 
The Stacey Mfe 


The Western Ges. ‘Construction 


COAL AND COKE HANDLING 


MACHINERY 
Bartlett-Havward Co. 


Dry gi aenching ~~ eam Corp. 


+ Hunt Co., I 
Tabell: ‘Porter Gentoany. 


Construction 





The Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


Inc. 
COAL TAR PRODUCTS 
International Combustion, Tar, and 
Chemical Corpn. 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
COAL TUBES 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
Meter 
Superior Meter Co. 
COKE CRUSHERS 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
COKE OUENCHING 
Dry Quenching Equipment Corp. 
The Koppers Tiataeies C Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
COKE RECLAMATION SyY5- 
TEMS 


C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
COMPUTERS 
Heating Value 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


Inc. 
CONDENSERS 
Andale Co. 
Bartiett-Llayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
as Engineering Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Company. 
Semet-Solvay [Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
High Duty 
Stacev Bros. Gas Const. Co 
United Engineers & Constructors, 
ine 
Wolverine Tube Co. 
CONTRACTORS’ TUBS 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
CONTROLS 
The Bristol Company. 
The Brown instrument Co. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 
Combustion 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Gas Pressure 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Gas Producer 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Water Gas Machine 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
CONVEYORS 
Cc. W. Hunt Co., 
Isbell- Porter tad 
The Konnere Construction Co. 
CONVERSION UNITS 
Roberts Gordon Appliance Corpn. 
COOLERS 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Semet-Solvay “go Corp. 
The Western Construction 
Company. 
Air 


Andale Company. 
Ammonia Liquor 
Andale Company. 


as 
Andale Company. 


Andole Comnanv 


WATER TO WATER 
Audale 


pany 
COOLING COILS 
The ie Machinery Co. 


Semet-Solvay Engineering Co 
The Western recy Contraction 
oupeey. 
COUPLINGS 
pergete-seay ward Co. 
. Dresser Mfg. Co. 
Nationa! Tube Co. 
—e Equitable Meter Co. 
The P. & F. M. Roots Com- 


ny. 


a Co. of Amer 
COUPLINGS—FLEXIBLE 
te J». H. & F. M. Roots Com- 


CUBIC. FOOT BOTTLES 
American Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 

CUTTING APPARATUS & SUP- 
PLIE 


Ss 
Union Y aa & Carbon Co. 
CRUSH 
Re Conny Company. 
DE-EMULSIFIERS 
et-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Western Gas Cons 


Tompany. 
DEHYDRATORS, GAS 
Andale Company. 
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SHLLING 


is an organization responsibility 


a 








t 
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PLOYEE 4 THE HOME SERVICE 
, DEPARTMENT 


| 
2 THE EXECUTIVE 


5 FLOOR AND 
[Af winnow visptay 
THE PROSPECT = 
), as aa 
_ “ee '. 
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y 
3 THE EM 
t 


me 
rit 


“A 
‘A. 
‘ee 


Pa 


( THE USER 
10 PUBLICITY . 


9 THE MANUFACTURER | 7 THE PLUMBER 
8 THE ARCHITECT AND BUILDER 


Talk about sales—use high-sounding phrases if you will—make 
charts and draw diagrams and this fact remains as fundamental: 
You must find and sell the PROSPECT! 


If he doesn’t believe that hot water is a vital service that should 
be supplied in modern fashion, you'll never sell him an auto- 
matic water heater even u you price them at a dime a dozen. 


The TEN TO ONE plan is built around your organization as a 
unit. It sells HOT WATER first,—then the quality machine 
that supplies it. 


THE RUUD $95 TWINS 


Ridin Serpe RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Quality Line that consists of a Pittsburgh, Pa. 
hundred types, sizes and combina- 
tions. Toronto Hamburg 
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Buyers’ Reference Index 


See page 121 for advertisements of these products 





Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
= Ban gag Gas Construction 


DEMONSTRATION METERS 
American Ry \ 
Lambert Meter vv. 

DIAPHRAGMS (Meter) 
American Meter Co. 

Lambert Meter Cov. 
Meter Co. 
American Meter Co. 

DISCHARGING MACHINERY 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 

Improved ee Es 


gineering 
Semet-Solvay aa Corp. 
DRAFT GAUGES 

The Bristol Company 

Brown Instrument Co., ‘The 


Precision Thermometer & Instru- 


ment Company. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 


gdeaon Diver * earps, 


Lam 
DUPLEX HEATING SYSTEMS 
Roberts-Gordon Appliance Corpn. 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 


ELEVATORS 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
ENGINE INDICATORS 
Consolidat Ashcroft Hancock 
Co., Inc. 
ENGINEERS 


American Meter Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co 


a. Canoe Pipe Joint & Eng. 


Combustion 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. 
Smoot pognewing Corp. 
— Engineers & Constructors 
ne 


Consulting 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 


iw. 
oe Engineers & Constructors. 


The " Windese Gas Constructioe 


Company. 

Contracting 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 

Gee gp tproseting Company. 
unt Co., Inc. 
suiinenna EQUIPMENT 
Russell Engineering Corpn. 
Asbell-Porter Company. 
Riter-Conley Company. 
Stacey Gros. Gas Const. Co. 


United Engineers & Constructors, 


Inc. 
West Gas Improvement Co. 


The Western Gas Construction 


Company. 
Distribution 


nited Engineers & Constructors, 


Inc. 

Measurement 
American Meter Co. 
Connersville Blower Co. 

CERASST EOS 

onnersville Blower C Th 
The Gas Machinery Co. “ 
Isbell- + os 


any 
_— P. H. me Roots Com. 


The Western Gas Construction 


Company 
SAPANSTON BENDS 
he Gas Machinery Co. 
jh, BR Engineering Corp. 
FILES (Steel and Wood) 
emington Rand, Inc. 
FILES (Visible) 
emington Rand, Inc. 
FILTERS, Gas 
American Meter Co. 
FIREBRICK. CEMENT 
General Refractories Co. 


Quigley Furnace Specialties Co.. 


Rehosters & Engineering Corp. 
FIREBRICK CHECKER BRICK 
(See Brick) 
he Gas Machinery Co. 
General Refractories Co. 
Improved Equipment-Russell En- 
Gineering Corp. 
— Engineers & Constructors. 


The. 5 Gas Construction 
Company. 





FIRST AID EQUIPMENT 
a Engineers & Constructors, 
nc. 
FITTINGS 
S R Dresser Mig. Co. 
isbell-Porter Company. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mig. Co. 
~, Ss. og t Iron Pipe and Foun- 
ry 
The Wastern Gas Construction 
Compan 
Plain, "End and Flanged ; 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Associa 
tion. 
FIXTURES 
American Lava Corp 
a ee BRICK, AND 


™ ay Machinery Co. 

Ritez-Conley Company, 

Semet-Solvay Sngmowns Corp. 

United Engineers & 
Inc, 


The Western Gas Construction 


Company. 
FLOW METERS 
American Meter Co. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Lambert Meter Co. 
FLUE PIPE (Cast Iron Oval) 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
FURNACES 
Combustion Engineering Corpn. 
Gas Fired 
Geo. D. Roper Corp. 
Gas Soldering 
American Meter 
GAS ANALYSIS APPARATUS 
American Meter Co. 
Metric Metal Works. 
GASKETS 
American Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Reynold Gas Regulator Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
GAS COAL 
Raene Connty Coal Coron. 


GAS MAIN CONDUITS 


Armco Culvert Manufacturers Assn. 


GASOMETERS sa 
American Meter 
GAS PLANTS, ‘COMPLETE 
* Indugas, Inc. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
Improved Equipment-Russell En- 
gineering Corpa. 
Tehell-Porter Company. 


Philfuels Co. 


— Engineers & Constructors, 


In 
West Gas Improvement Co. 


The Western Gas Construction 


Co. 
GAS SCREEN 


Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co. 

GASSING MACHINE 
American Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Ce. 

GAS TAPE 


Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co. 


GAS TESTING APPARATUS 
American Meter Co 
Metric Metal W Olas. 


GATE VALVES (See Valves) 
GATES—WIND & BLAST 


The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com. 


cane 
The Western Gas Construction 


Co. 
GAUGE BOARDS 
The Bristol Company. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 


Connelly Iron Sponge & Governo: 


i. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 


United Engineers & Constructors 


ne 
The Western Gas Construction 


Company. 
GAUGES 
American Meter Co. 
The Bristol Company. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
pany. 
Superior Meter Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 


Constructors, 


The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
Mercury 

Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
Pressure- Recording 

American Meter Co. 

Brown Instrument Co. 

Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
Siphon 

Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
Tank 

Brown Instrument Co. 

Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
Water 

Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 


gst» o 


Rubber 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


GOVERNORS 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Automatic 

The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 

aoe Iron Sponge & Governor 
0. 

Gas Industries Laboratories. 

Groble Gas Regulator Co. 

Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 

Smoot Engineering Corp. 

The Sprague Meter Co. 


a ia (Calorimeter and 


Double Dry 
American Mae Co. 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Coke Oven 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
District 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 
Coady Iron Sponge & Governor 


Groble Gas Regulator Co. 

Isbell-Porter Co. 

Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Exhauster 

Case Iron Sponge & Governor 


o. 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
he Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
e & F. M. Roots Com 
pany. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
High Pressure 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co. 
Groble Gas Regulator Co. 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
The Sprague Meter Co. 
Laboratory 
American Meter Co. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


o. 

Lambert Meter Co. 

D. McDonald & Co. 

Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Low Pressure 

The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co. 
Groble Gas Regulator Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
The Sprague Meter Co. 

Retort House 
Isbell-Porter Company. 

Station 


GRATES for Water Gas Generators 


Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp 
The Western Gas Construction 
Go. 


GRAVITOMETERS 


Precision Thermometer & Instru 
ment Company. 


GRIDS. for Scrubbers 


Semet-Solvav Engineering Corn 
The Western Gas Construction 


Co 
GUN-REFRACTORY 
Quigley Furnace Specialties Co. 
HEATERS 
Feed Water 
Andale Company. 
For Oil 
Andale Co. 
American Gas Products Corp. 
American Stove Company. 


Homestead nerd Company. 
Kompak Compan 

Roberts-Gordon Apetience Corpn. 
Welsbach Company. 


Welsbach compen? 
HIGH CAPACITY METERS 


bert Meter Co. 


HOISTS 


a Gas Machinery Co. 
C. W. Hunt Co.. Inc 
The Western Gas ‘Construction 


HOLUVERS 


Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 

Gas Engineering Co. 

Riter-Conley Company. 

Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 

The Stacey Mfg. Co. 

The Western Gas Construction 


Co, 
gg he ae ge COKE 


Bartlett-Hayward 

Cruse-Kemper Co. 

C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
Riter-Conley Company. 

The Stacey Mfg. Co 

The Western Gas Construction 


0. 
HIGH PRESSURE STORAGE 


Cruse Kemper Co 

Stacey Bros. Gas Construction 
‘0. 

Stacey Mfg. 


CHARGE 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company 


Co, 
HOWARD AUTOMATIC 


HYDROGEN GAS APPARATUS 


Rartlett-Hayward Co. 

Cruse Kemper Co. 

Gas Engineering Co. 

Improved ee -Russell En. 
gineering Corp. 

Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 

The Stacey Mfg. Co. 

United Engineers & Constructors. 


Tne 
The Western Gas Construction 


HYDROGEN SULPHITE TEST 


(Apparatus) 
American Meter Co. 


HYDROMETERS 


The Brown Instrument Co. 

Precision Thermometer & Instru 
ment Company. 

Taylor Instrument Companies. 


INCINERATORS, GAS-FIRED 


Kernit Incinerator Co. 


INDUSTRIAL GAS — 
The C. M. 


emp Mfg. 
Roberts-Gordon Appliance “Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 


INDUSTRIAL TRACK 


W. Hunt Co.. Inc. 


IRON BORING OXIDE 


Gas Purifying Materials Co.. Ine 


IRON SPONG 


eae Tron Sponge & Governo: 
0. 


I — (Gas Heated) 


urley Machine Company. 


INSTRUMENTS 


Alpha-T.ux Company. 

American Meter Co. 

The Bristol Company.. 

Brown Instrument Co., The 

Lambert Meter Co. 

Metric Metal Works. 

Precision Thermometer & Instrv 
ment Company. 

Tavlor Instrument Companies 

Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 


INSULATION 


Insulating Cements 
Refractory & Engineering Corpn. 


PACKING FIBRE 


Refractory & Engineering Corpn. 
PENTANE 

Philfuels Co. 
PROPANE 


Philfuels Co. 


— (Pipe) 


Dresser Mfg. Co. 
Sentietne Pipe Joint & Eng. 


Co. 

bar ey States Pipe & Foundry 
o. 
Insulatin 

United Engineers & Constructors, 


Inc. 
Victaulic Co. of Amer. 
JOINT RUNNERS 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


LAUNDRY STOVES 
Geo. D. Roper Corp. 
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BAROMETERS 


PHILADELPHIA, THE WORKSHOP OF THE WORLD 
has 14,000 Manufacturing Establishments of which 
many have World-Wide Reputations. 


“PRINCO” STANDARD FORTIN 
MERCURIAL BAROMETERS 


are in World-Wide use because they, 
too, have a “World-Wide Reputation” 


THEY ARE GOOD BAROMETERS 
THEY ARE REASONABLE IN PRICE! 


For more than a decade they have been made in such manner that they can 
be shipped safely and successfully wherever there is a common carrier. This 
has been recognized as an achievement in Barometry. 


PRECISION THERMOMETER & INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


1439 BRANDYWINE STREET - - - - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Style 900 Braided Jute 
Southwestern Ring 
Cement or Calking Lead 





Joints As Permanent As Cast Iron Pipe 


For New Mains or Repairing Old Joints 








WRITE FOR SAMPLE MATERIALS 








Southwestern 
Pipe Joint & Engineering Co. 
1108-10 North Fifth Avenue Birmingham, Ala. 


Factory Shipments From Passaic, N. J. 
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Buyers’ 


Reference Index 


See page 121 for advertisements of these products 








pak ee 


euees EQUIPMENT 
W. E. Lamneck Co. 
LAVA BURNER GRIDS 
American Lava Corp. 
LAVA PILOT TIPS 
American |.ava Corp. 
LINING—REFRACTORY 
(See Kefractory Linings 


LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM 
ASES 


Philfuels Co. 
LOCKERS 
Remington Rand 
LOOSE LEAF EQUIPMENT 
Remington Rand Co, 
LUGS—SOLDERING 
Wolverine Tube Company. 
LUX MATERIAL 
Alpha-I.ux Company. 
LUX SPONGE 
Alpha-Lux Company 
mequeA AND WIRE ROPE 
Cc Hluee Co. Ine. 
MANOMETERS ” 
American Meter Co. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
MANTLES 
Welsbach Company. 
MASKS—GAS 
Safety Gas Main Sener Co. 
MAST & GAFF OUT 
Cc. W. Hunt Co.. Ine. 
eS a CHUTES 
Cc. W Hunt Co. In 
MECHANICAL GENERATORS 
for Water Gas App. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


Tne. 
The Western Gas Construction 


ME1«R CONNECTIONS 
American Meter Co. 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 

S. R. Dresser Mfg. Ca 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Pittshergh | Equitable Meter Co. 

MFTER REPAIRING 
American Meter Co. 

Lambert Meter Co. 


Su eter Co 
METER ‘TESTER, Hydro-Prev- 
matic 
American Meter Co. 
METERS 


American Meter Co. 

Brown Instrument Co.. The 

Pittchurgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Air 

Brown Instrument Co. 

Connersville Hhower Co. The 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Lambert Meter Co. 

The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
pany. 

The Sprague Meter Co. 

Superior Meter Co. 
nited Engineers & Constructors, 


Inc. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
Artificial 
American Meter Co. 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
Lambert Meter Co. 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com 


any 
The Spraeve Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
Demand 
A-erican Meter Co. 
Brown Instrument Co. 
Connersvilie lower Co., The 
Lambert Meter Co 
The P & F. M. Roots Com- 
pany. 
Superior Meter Co. 
omonetration 
District 
American Mete- Co. 
Connersville Blower Co. 


pe ~ om ee Co 
Connersville Blower Co. 
Lamuert Meter 


The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 


pany. 

The Sprague Meter Co. 

Superior Meter Co. 
Exhibition 


American Meter Co. 


Connersvilie Blower Co., The 


Lambert Meter Co 
The P. H, & F, M. Roots Com- 
pany. 
The Sprague Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
Oil 
American Me Ce 
Brown Tasteument Co. 
n 1ersvillie Blower Co., The 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Orifice 
American Meter Co. 
ositive 
The Sprague Meter Co. 
Prepayment 
American Meter Co. 
The Sprague Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
Proportional 
The P. H,. & F. M. Roots Cum 
pany 
Rotary Displacement 
Station 
Connersville Blower Co. 
erican Meter Co. 
— Instrument Co. 
Counersville Blower Co., The 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
pany 
he Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
Steam 
American Meter Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors, 


ne 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company 
Test 
American Meter Co. 
The Sprague Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
Wet Test 
Amenecar Meter Co. 
MFTFR LEATHER 
Americau Meter Co. 
Besse, Usborn and Odell, Inc. 
MILLER GRIP PACKING 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 
r 


MIXERS. GAS 
Robert-Gordon Appliance Corpn. 
Detmiet-Suivay Engi “oe Corp. 
Smo yt Engineerin ig Cor 
MOISTURE DETERMINATORS 
Uni red Engineers & Constructors 
Tr 


MOTORS, AIR OR GAS 
Connersville Blower Co. 
MOTOR CARS 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
NAPHTHALENE EXTRACTORS 
Rartlett-Havward Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp 
The Westers Gas Construction 


Comprar 
OFFICE FURNITURE 
Re rton Rond, Inc. 
OIL "HEATERS 
Andale Co. 


ORE, CHROME 
E. J. Lavino & C 
| Refractories Co 
Quigley Furnace Specialties Co. 
ORIFICE METERS 
American Meter Co. 
as gy (BAKERS) 
rence Mclionald Co. 
Geo. D. Roper Corp. 
Improved Equipment 
OVENS. COKE AND GAS 
Russel Engineering Co:pn. 
Indugas, Inc. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Ite Ca 


he “Stacey 


Gevera 


The Western Gas Costruction Co. 
OXiDE 

Alpha-Lux Company. 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co. 
Gas Purifying Materials Co., Inc. 
E. |] mT ees & Co. 
OxXYG 


Paty Air Products Co. 
ORYGER AND HYDROGEN 
ERS 
eaten Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Sunerior Meter Ca 
PACKING 


Ges Main Stepper Co. 
PAIN 


Cuccsman-Elliott Co. 
Inertol Co.. Inc. 


Quigley Furnace Specialties Co. 


The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corp. 
Metal Protective 

Semet-Solvay Co. 

PAINTS, ANTI ACID AND 
KALI 

Cheesman-Elliott Co. 

Quigley Furnace Spec. Co., Inc. 
PAINTS, RUSTPROOF 

Cheesman-Elliott Co. 

Inertol Co., Inc. 

Quigley Furnace Spec. Co., Inc. 
PHOTOMETERS 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


PILOTS-SAFETY 

Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 

PIPE 
Waylow Pipe Co. 
Hedges-Walsh-Weidner Co. 
National Tube Co 
The Stacev Mfg. Co. 
United States Pipe & Foundry 


Co. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Co. 
bell 
Awerkes Meter Co. 
ernet-Solvay Engineer.ng Corp. 
McWane Cast Tron Pipe Co. 
Bell and Spigot 
U.S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
oO. 
Cast Tron 
Segwestere Pipe Joint & Eng 


McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
aa Cast Iron Pipe & Found-- 


Flange 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
U. > Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 


awe Joint Cast Iron Pipe 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Seamless Steel 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. 
Spigot 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Naylor Pipe Co. 
Steel 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co, 
Naylor Pipe Co. 
National Tube Ce. 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. 
Riter-Conley Company. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Spiral Welded Pipe 
Naylor Pipe Co, 
Welded Steel 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
National Tube Co. 
Kiter-Conley Company. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
PIPE COATINGS 
Quigley Furnace Specialties Co. 
Waiuies Dove-Hermiston Corp. 
PLANTS—GAS, COMPLETE 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Improved Equipment-Russell En- 
nes Corp 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Philfuels Co 
Stacey Brus. Gas Const. Co. 
The Stacey Mig. Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors. 
inc. 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company 
PLAIES 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
The Stacey Mig. Co. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
Floor 
Gas Engineering Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Riter-Conley Company. 
The Stacey Bros. Gas Construc- 
tion 
United Engineers & Constructors. 


Ine. 
Ss — AND MAIN 
Mm ..... _ = Main Stopper Co. 
Wood 


Soft 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
PORTABLE TEST METERS 
American Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 


PRODUCER GAS PLANT 
Gas Engineering Co. 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg Co. 
a Engineers & Constructors, 


The “Western Gas Construction 
Compan 
PRODUCER GAS STEAM 
American Meter Co. 
PROVERS—Critical Flow for H. P. 
Field Testing 
American Meter Co. 
PROVFRS—METER 
American Meter Co, 
Lamvert Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
MPS 


PU 
Drip 
American Meter Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
D. McDonald & Co, 
Geo. D. Roper Corp. 


Vas 

Connersville Blower Co.. 

dhe 2. at. & FP. M. Kvoots Com 
pany. 

Geo. D. Roper Corp. 
Gas Bag 

Satety Gas Main Stopper Co. 

an 

American Meter Co. 

Lambert Mever Co. 

Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
uu 

Connersville Blower Ca, The 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
pany. 
Power 

Connersville Blower Co., The 


The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
pany. 

Geo. D. Roper Corp. 
Pressure 


Connersville Blower Co., The 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
pany. 
Service 
American Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
ervice Cleaner 
American Meter Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


Superior Meter Co. 


ar 
Connersville Pe we’ Co., The 
~~ hs H. F. M. Roots Com- 


Gea. Dd. Roper Corpn. 


Water 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
any. 


acuum 
American Meter Co. 
Connersville Blower Co., The 


co. Roper Corpn. 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
pany. 
PURIFIERS 


Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 

Gas Engineering Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Company. 

The Koppers Construction Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Stacey Bros. Gas. Const. Co. 
The Stacey Mig. Co. 
Riter-Conley Company. 

United Engineers & Constructors, 


Inc 
The Western Gas Construction 


mpany 

PURIFYi1NG MATERIALS 
Alpha-Lux Company. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Gas Purifying Materials Co., Ime 
he Koppers Construction Co. 
E. J. Lavino & Co. 
PURIFIER TRAYS 
Bartlett-Hayward Ca 
se al Iron Sponge & Governor 


oO. 
Cruse-K Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
— Engineering Corp. 


oo Gas Const. Ca. 
tacey “Mig. Co. 
United Engineers & Constructors. 
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COOLING GAS 
AFTER | Ser Engineering and 
| Management Corporation 

COMPRESSION 


Reduces drip pumpage. Eliminates leak- 
age from pipe expansion and contraction 
by stabilizing the temperature of the pipe. 
We build coolers to reduce gas tempera- 





tures to as close as within 5 degrees of the 
cold water temperature and with small 
cooling water requirements. 


| CHICAGO NEW YORK 


ANDALE COMPANY 
1600 ARCH STREET Pittsburgh San Francisco 
PHILADELPHIA | 




















4 


PLAY SAFE! By Specifying and Using 
“COLONIAL” BRAND 
RE-CHROME METER LEATHER 


in your New Meters and Repair Work. This Leather 
will stand the Five Minute Boiling Test 



























































<— This Trade Mark stamped on each New Zealand Lambskin is our guarantee 
to you that each skin has received the greatest care in its selection and tanning. 














W. A. he ea Norman Bankart, on inl 177 William St., me York 








McClintic-Marshall Company 


Steel Bridges dud Buildings 


Tanks, Barges, Pipe, Transmission Towers 
and Plate Work 


General Olittear Pi] ISBI RGH. wal 
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Inc. 

The Western Gas 

pany. 
PYROMETERS 

The Brown Instrument Co. 

The Bristol Company. 

The Western 
Company. 
Indicating 

The Brown Instrument Co. 

lhe Gas Machinery Co. 

Taylor Instrument Companies. 

—— Engineers & Constructors, 
Radiation 

— = Instrument Companies. 
ecording 

The Brown Instrument Co. 

ine Gas Machinery Co. 

Taylor Instrument Companies. 

United Engineers & Constructors, 


Inc. 
RADIATORS 
Gas Steam 
American Gas Producte Corp 
RADIATORS—VERTICAL FIN 
Wolverine Tube Co. 
RANGES—GAS 
American Stove Co. 
Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
RANGES (HOTEL AND RES- 
TAURANT) 
Geo. Roper Corpn. 
merece, oo Eanes ‘eve 
LEVEL 
=e Bristol Co. 


Construction 


Construction 


¢ Brown Instrument Ce. 
RECORDING DEMAND MET- 


American Meter Co. 
ihe Brown Instrument Co. 
ambert Meter Co. 
REFRACTORY CEMENTS 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
General Refractories Co. 
Improved _ Equipment— Russell 


J. Lavino & Co. 
Quigiey yy Spec. Co. Inc 
Zz 

United States Ketractories Cor 

REFRACTORY — 1s 
uigley Furnace 

REF ACTORY LiniNGs” 
Alpha-Lux Company 
Botfield Refractories Company 
The Gas Machinery Co. 


En- 





General Refractories Co. 
Improved Equipment—Russell Er- 
gineering Corp. 


Quisley Furnace Spec. Co. Inc. 
efractory & Engineering 

—— Engineers & Construciors 
The 


yn Gas Construction 


ompany 

United States Refractories Corp. 
REFRIGERATORS—GAS 

rvel Jes, Inc. 

REGULATORS 

American Meter Co. 

The Brown Instrument Co. 

The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 

Connersville ° 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Groble Gas Regulator Co. 
Tsbell- sl Co. 
Pitts! Equitable Meter 
coe Gas Regulator Co. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
The Sprague Meter Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
Air Pressu 


Co 


Engineering Corn 
Coke Oven Suction Main 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Exhaneter 
Brown Instrument Co. 
Connersville Blower Co. 
smoot Engineering Corp. 
Furnace Pressure 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Oven 
American Stove Ce. 
Pressure 
Connersville Blower Co. 
Steam Pressure 
Smant Engineering Corp 
by Se Brown Instrument Co. 
Cannereville Blower Co. 
REPAIR PARTS 
American 


Meter Co, 
Lambert Meter Ca 


RFSPIRATORS 


Conueu) itun Sponge & Goveins, 


Co. 

Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 

Keivuais 

Horizontal and Inclined 

Improved Equipment—Russel] En- 
g’neering Corp. 
Vertical 

Ugines Engineers & Constructors 
nc, 

West Gas Improvement Co. 
Silica and Clay 

Improved Equipment—RKussell En- 
gineering Corp. 

The Gas Machinery Company 

United States Refractories Corp. 

RETORT CEMENT 

Alpha-Lux Company 

General Refractories Co. 

The Gas Adacninery Co. 

improved Equipment—RKussell f£n- 
gineer Corp. 

Quigley Furnace Spec. Co. Inc 
United States Refractories Corp. 
REVERSE FLOW GOVERNORS 
Connelly lron Sponge & Governu: 


Co. 
Reynold Gas Regulator Co. 
Kor inUseto 
District 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
SAFES 
Remington Rand Inc. 
SAFETY VALVES 
Chaplain Fulton Mfg. Co. 


Cunnuedly lron Sponge & Governo! 


°. 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Scans. BLECIKIC VIBRAT- 


N 
Cc. W. Hunt Co, 
SCRUBBERS 
Bartlett Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Company 
Gas Engineering Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
The Western Gas Construction 
Cameane 
SEAL, DEAD WEIGHT 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
ShxXviCe BUAES 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
SERVICE CLEANERS 
Y‘mercar Meter Co 
Safety Gas Main Crepes Co. 
Superior Meter 
SERVICE PLUG- RUBBER 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 


Inc. 


0. 

Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
SHELVING (Steel) 

Remington Rand 
SKIP HOIST 

C. W. Hunt Co. Inc. 
alas? ta GRAVITY APPARA. 


Inc. 


American Meter Co. 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY GAUGES 
Company. 


Alpha-Lux Company 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor 
Cc 


‘oO. 

Gas Purifying Materials Co. Inc. 
SPRAYS, for Water Gas Machines 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
etarres METERS (See Meters 


Station) 
STEAM. ACCUMULATORS 

(See Accumulators—Steam) 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Smoot Engineering Corp. 

ee Engineers & Constructors 
ne. 

The Western 


Gas Construction 

Company 

STOPPERS 

Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 

STRAINERS—GAS, STEAM, 
Pn ging — 
nNuaic van 

STREET DEPT. ” EQUIPMENT 


American Meter Co. 

ar. Iron Sponge & Governor 
°. 

Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


wet he AND AMMONIA 


‘TEST. (Apparatus) 
American eter Co. 
SYSTEMS. 


Combustion - Control 


Smoot Engineering Corp. 

Hot Water Heat Control 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 
TABULATING MACHINES 

Remington Rand, Inc. 
TACHOMETERS 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
The Bristol Company. 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Compa: 
TAMPERS AND. ‘BACKFILLERS 
The Cleveland Trencher Co. 
TANK REGULATORS 
Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 
tteynolds Gas Keguiator Co. 


Bartlett-Hayward Co. 

Cruse-Kemper Company. 

Gas Engineering 3 

Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 

The Stacey Mfg. Co. 

The stacey Bros. Gas Construc- 
tion Co, 


The Western Gas Construction 
Company. 
Gas, Oil, Storage 


Stacev Bros. Gas Const. Co. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
Hugn Pressure 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Riter-Conley Gomvany. 
Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
TAPE SOAP—BINDING 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
TAR DISTILLING PLANTS 
Indugas, Inc. 
as engineering Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
West Gas Improvement 
TAR DISPLACEMENT SYSTEM 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
TAR EXTRACTORS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Tebell-Porter Co. 
Research Corpn. 
Semet-Solvay kngineering Corp. 
West Gas Improvement Co. 
The Western Gas struction 
Company. 
be Engineers & Constructors, 


ne. 
TEMPERATURE CONTROLING 
DEVICE—Oven 
American Stove Co. 
The Bristol Company. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 
Tavior Tnetrument Companies. 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 
TESTING APPARATUS, GAS 
American Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
THERMOCOUPLER 
The Brown Instrument Co. 
THERMOMETERS 
American Meter Co. 
The Bristol Company. 
Brown Instrument 
Lambert Meter Co. 
THERMOCOUPLE TUBES 
The Brown Instrument Co. 
Precision Thermometer & Instru- 
ment Company. 
Superior Meter Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
THERMOSTATS 
The Bristol Company. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
FIrceisivhk A UC iw “San 
ment Com 
Robertshaw Ravmeatee Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 
TOASTERS 
Anerican Gas Products Caro. 
TOOLS 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
TORCHES—WELDING AND 
CUTTING 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 
TRENCH DIGGERS 
The Cleveland Trencher Co, 
TUBES, BOILER 
National Tube Co. 
Pittsburgh Steel Prodycts Co. 
TUBES 
Seamless Steel 
National Tube Co. 
Pretsburgh Steel: Products Co. 


The 


., 





& instro- 


TUBING — (Seamless) ALUMI- 
NUM, COPPER, BRASS 
Wolverine Tube Co 
TYPEWRITERS 
ry Rand, Inc. 
UG 


American Meter Co. 
ey Iron , & Governor 


The Gas Machinery Co. 

Lambert Meter Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 

Precision Thermometer & Instru 

ment Company. 

Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 

Superior Meter Co. 

Tavlor Instrument Companies. 
Underground Construction Acces- 

sories 

The Cleveland Trencher Co. 
UNIT HEATERS 

Wolverine Tube Co. 
VACUUM GAUGES 

American Meter Co. 

The Bristol Company. 

Brown rea ‘o., The 

Lambert Meter Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 

Precision Thermometer & Instru- 

ment Company. 

Taylor ine to al Companies. 
VALVES 
Rartlett-Havward Co. 
Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 
Darling Valve and Manufacturing 


The Gas Machinery Co. 
Groble Gas Regulater Co. 

C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 

The Ludlow Valve a Co . 

ee Equitable Meter Co. 

et-Solvay Engineering Corp. 

High Pressure Special 

Smoot Engineering Corp. 

The Stacey Mfg. 

Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 

The Western Gas Construction 


VALVES—BY-PASS 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
pany. 
VALVES—DIAPHRAGM 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
pany. 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 
VALVES & FITTINGS 
a Valve and Manufacter- 
ing oO. 
The Gas _igtiow Co. 


Fists os Meter Co. 
eH & 7 . Roots Com 


Scnat inter Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. 
The — Gas 


Cc 
Time-O- tat, “Controls Co. 
VALVES—HUNTOON 
The P. H. & F. M. Reots Com. 


pany. 
Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 
VALVES—RELIEP 
Chaplin Fulton Mfg. Co. 
Reyno - Gas =~ Co. 
= eP. H. & F. M. Roots Com 


VALVES—3 Way 
Andale Co. 
Semet-Solvav Engineering Corp. 
by Western Gas Construction 


WASTE HEAT BOILERS 


The Gas Machinery Co. 

Improved Equipment-Russell Ea 
gineering 

— Engineers & Constructors, 


Construetion 


West Gas Improvement Co. 
The Western Gas Constructice 
amnany 
WATER FEED SYSTEMS 
(Boiler) 
P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 


wesee GAS APPARATUS 


Isbell-Porter Company. 

et-Solvay Engineering Corp 
The Stacew Mfg. Co 
™ Western Gas Construction 


WATER HEATERS 
ey = Pon 
G. Corb: 
WATER TUBES—COPPER 
Wolverine Tube Co. 


WELDING UIPMENT 
Oxweld y Ban Ce. 
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WE HUNT 


PIVOTED 
BUCKET 
CONVEYOR 


4 

















The peculiar system of driving by pawls, of 
which the Hunt is the only type existent, 
relieves the wheel of al) stress. The Hunt 
conveyor can assume twists impossible with 
a sprocket driven machine. 


WE DESIGN AND BUILD: 


Industrial Railways, Automatic Railways, Cable 


Cars, 
Scales, Conveyors, Skip Hoists, Electric Vibrating 
Screens, Cut-Off Valves, or Gates, Weighing and 


“Stevedore” 


Railways, Cars, Tracks, 


Switches, Motor 


Measuring Devices, 
Transmission Rope. 


C.W.HUNT CO. Inc. 


WEST NEW BRIGHTON, 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


Chicago - 


Coal Crackers, 








Montreal - Boston 

















Accessible and Removable Valve 


while the regulator is connected in the 
service line, is an outstanding feature 
contained in Groble Service Regulators. 


Literature and 1930 prices on request. 


GROBLE GAS REGULATOR COMPANY 
Office and Factory— Anderson, Indiana 
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Ten Reasons 


el — <I Vg 
‘ eal ' a | 


For Using 
G. P. M. Oxide 


Ist Reason— 





most Purification 
for the Dollar. 


The other nine 
reasons do not 
matter 


PURIFYING MATERIALS 
COMPANY INC. 


ONG ISLAND Cc ITV 

















LEADING 
GAS COMPANIES 
USE 
LAMBERT METERS 


Meters 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 
Provers 
Pumps 
Calorimeters 
Wet Meters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 


All sizes 
up to 
3,400 cu. ft. 


capacity 





LAMBERT METER CO. 


BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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TOOL BOXES 
Made of Steel 











THE HEAVY DUTY TOOL BOX 





ITTLEFORD Tool Boxes are not only made of steel and 
mounted on strong running gear—they are made for accommo- 
dation of tools and equipment used by maintenance departments. 
In three styles—Heavy Duty, Utility (both portable), and Station- 
ary. There is a size and price for you. Write for complete infor- 


mation. You'll be under no obligation. 


04LL -STEEL 
TOOL BOXES 


Littleford Compound Furnaces are 
made in 25 and 50 gallon sizes, both 
oil and wood burning types. 
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Gas Fired 


BOILERS 


HIGH PRESSURE 


FLANGE 
END 











ud 
q 
We can furnish Valves for work- 5 
ing pressures up to 1200 lbs. & 
per sq. in. : 
‘ 

d 

ql 

qt 

‘ 

i 





Send for Circular 5 


The. UDLOW | 


VALVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 














TROY, N. Y. 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
11 West 42nd St. Tremont Bldg. Harrison Building 


Built in all sizes from 34 to 30 H.P., with dual or triple 
| installations for greater horsepower requirements. 


Automatic—E fiicient—Dependable 


P. M. LATTNER MFG. COMPANY 
Cedar Rapids, la. 


Chicago Pittsburgh Kansas City 
The Rookery Oliver Bldg. R. A. Long Bldg. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rate at $5.00 per inch for first insertion. 
of same Copy. 


$4.00 per inch for each additional insertion 
Positions wanted—$2.00 per issue. 




















POSITION WANTED © 


Manager Engineer — Technical man, 
with 19 years experience in coal and 
water gas operation, distribution, city 
and industrial plant design and construc- 
tion, and familiar with recent develop- 
ments in production, modification and 
mixing of gases. Now employed; de- 
sires change. Address Box No. 998, 
c/o American Gas Journal, 53 Park 
Place, New York City. 





~ POSITION WANTED 





Engineer. Exferienced Design ‘ad Sales 
Coal Carbonizing and Material Handling 
Equipment. Extensive acquaintance per- 
sonnel gas industry U. S. A. and Canada. 
Address Box 999, c/o American Gas 
Journal, 53 Park Place, N. Y. C. 





POSITION OPEN © 


Old established manufacturer of small 
gas appliance accessories located in the 
Middle West has opening for man with 
creative or inventive ability for the de- 
sign and development of new devices. 
State age, education, experience and 
salary desired in first letter. Address 
Box 977, c/o American Gas Journal, 53 
Park Place New York City. 





~ FOR SALE © 


1—4-foot standard U.G.I. -Superheater 
Water Gas Set. Complete with pipe con- 
nections. 
1—Washer 
Gas Set. 
1—Condenser, 
pass 

2—Dry Lute Cast Iron Purifyer Boxes, 
8’x12’x15’, equipped with necessary valves 
for changing I-beam for reconstruction. 
1—8-inch P. & A. Tar Extractor. 
1—37-inch Sorroco Blower, connected to 
20 H.P. G. E. 220 Volt Motor. Complete 
with flexible coupling. 

1—No. 4 Sturtevant Blower, with 10 H.P. 
Single Phase Motor, belt driven. 

1—40 H.P. Return Tubular Boiler. 

All of the above equipment in good con- 
dition, convenient for inspection and can 
be loaded on cars, at once. Address, Mr. 
* P. Duggan, Penn. Central Lt. & P1. 
Co., Lewistown, Penna. 





Scrubber for 4-foot Water 


4-foot by 14 feet with bi- 


_ FOR SALE 





GAS PLANT EQUIPMENT, Capacity 
2,000,000 cu. ft. per day, consisting of 
2 8'6” U.G.I. water gas sets. Hinman 
drum station meter and all auxiliary 
apparatus, where and as is. - For details 
apply J. F. Hunter, Bronx Gas & E. 
Company, 4-Irving Place, New York 
City. 














TRENTON, N. J. 








GAS ENGINEERIN G CO. | 


Manufacturers of Gas Production Equipment 


and W. 











FOR SALE | 


per day, c sisting 


apparatus, oe and as 


4 in ing Place, 


Worth of Sale-Promotion ex- 
perience available January 1! 


You, Mr. President, or you ‘Mr. 
General Manager are operating 
in a good market. But yet you 
are not showing satisfactory 
gains. Perhaps we can get to- 
gether to our mutua! advan- 
tage. My “background is vabu- 
able.” It has cost $100,000.00 
to secure my rounded out ex- 
perience. I am now making 
good—but I am not able to 
pour my experience out at the 
rate it deserves. I want an 
opportunity to inject proved 
ideas into a business that I be- 
lieve in, that I am enthusiastic 
about. If $100. per week is 
about right, write Box 30, 
American Gas Journal, 53 Park 
Place, New York. 


L. D. SCHMIT & COMPANY 
GAS ENGINEERS 

Welded Pipe Line Construction a Specialty 

s. Jackson JANESVILLE, WIS. 


State Sts. 


Phone 
3411 


G AS PLANT EQU EQU IP ME NT; Capacity 

2,500,000 cu. ft. 
1 7'6” and 2 8’ 6” U.G.I. water gas sets, 
2 Hinman drum station meters and all 
auxiliary 
For details apply J. 
chester Ltg. Co., 
York City. 


POSITION N WANTED | 


$100,000" 


of 


is. 


*, Hunter, West- 
New 








“INDUGAS” 











Minimum Labor — Low First Cost 
Full information, Layouts and Estimates gladly given 


VERTICAL CHAMBER OVEN | 


INTERMITTENT TYPE — With Water-sealed Drop Doors 
INDUGAS VORP ANY, 


114 Liberty Street 


Inc. 
New York 














PURIFYING MATERIAL ~— BAGGED, OR IN BULK 
Manufacturers of GOVERNORS, APPARATUS and EQUIPMENT 
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SEAMLESS TUBING | |HOMESTEAD FIRES 


Lengths and Coils 


Quick Delivery from Stock Radiant ““Coalfires”’ 
We Want to Quote Where Quality Counts 


Radiant ‘“Woodfires” 


Homestead Heater Company, Inc. 





Selvage St. and Fabyan Pl., Newark, N. J. 

















JOHN S. UNGER 

Ai Sd The New Improved 

and Wesctitne of Recwonts Fredocts FRANKLIN Gas Burner— 
Builder of Unger Ammonia Stills 
640 GRACE ST.. CHICAGO Positively the last word in the practical and efficient 








combustion of the gases in which air and gas are 





mixed to the highest degree of perfection. Easily and 








quickly installed. Can be used on any coal-fired 








EDWARD yw DIETERLE boiler or hot air furnace. 
Consulting Engineer Patented and Manufactured Exclusively by 
Peoples Gas Building THE FRANKLIN GAS APPLIANCE CO. 
CHICAGO CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















ISBELL-PORTER COMPANY 


Engineers and Manufacturers 
Contractors for of All Kinds 
Complete of Gas 
Gas Works Apparatus 


NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 


LAVING OXIDE == 


es tides “THE EFFICIENT PURIFIER” 


===(AVINO SPONGE 


E. J. LAVINO and COMPANY - BULLITT BLDG. - 
NEW YORK CHICAGO . or 
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WNDU YP 
LINE OF 

METERS AND : 3 
REGULATORS : 


HN MONE 


I COMPLETE r | 
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L=_a 
EMCO large capacity meters with combined 


record gauges are particularly suited for 


measurement in the field. 


se ti se ba career PO PS Hk EEE soa pa eee 2 % 
eS AS Re se = PD cw Rees oe aS ak* — hie “ 


All moving parts are mounted on one re- 
movable casting, the valve plate, making it 
easier to make repairs in the line. Rolling type 


diaphragm, patented tangent and valve move- 


’ 
. 
+ 
d 
bi 
i 
7 
; 


ment, interchangeability of all parts, dia- 
phragm drains, one piece case construction; 


x 
pane 


PRI IONE ob alten gg) As ea erat ger Sly aR eee 
‘ ae TAR ag SY ge 2 et aes 
ee = PSE he ee 


all these are features that result in accurate 
measurement. 


EMCO PRINCIPLES 


One Piece Case Design - Rugged Beyond Compare 
All Moving Parts on Removable Casting 
All Parts Interchangeable 
Rolling Type Diaphragm 


FOR 
MEASUREMENT 
IN THE FIELD 





METERS AND 











Chicago, IIL. Dallas, Texas Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


REGULATORS 


PittspurGH EgouitaBLE Meter Company 


Main Office and Works—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York City Tulsa, Okla. Columbia, S, C. Seattle, Wash. 


Houston, Texas 
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the HAMMER~HAMMER-HAMMER-~ 

















| T isn’t the cost of new pipe that makes replacements 
so expensive but the cost of hammering at hard pave- 
ments to get at the pipe buried beneath them. Permanent 
pavements on busy streets and roads are the general rule and 
they are very expensive to cut and to replace. Anything 
which will reduce the number of repairs will save large sums 
of money. 
The practise of burying pipe without a proven protective 
coating invariably causes trouble. Soil reagents are always 
present and moisture assists them to corrode the metal. 
Eventually every unprotected buried pipe will fail from cor- 
rosion, if from nothing else. 
Bitumastic Enamel applied to the pipe surfaces by dipping 
or brushing protects the metal from all contact with corro- 
sive elements. It surrounds the pipe with a tough, dense, 
tenacious and unchangeable armor which indefinitely pro- 
longs its useful life. For forty-three years it has been used 
for every conceivable kind of buried pipe and its record of 
perfect protection is convincing proof of its ability to prevent 
corrosion. 
Send for a copy of “The Protection of Oil and Gas Lines” 
and Bulletin 272 which describes a simple, cheap method of 
re ae applying Bitumastic Enamel to services and other small di- 
’ mm, ameter pipe. 


BITUMASTIC 


ENAMEL 
















Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corporation 
17 Battery Place, New York 


Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago Houston Tulsa San Francisco 
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More Sprague Meters 
and 
More Sprague 
Regulators 











Were Sold Last Year 
Than in Any Previous 
Year! 


a 


THE SPRAGUE METER CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





























